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Introduction 



Human inventiveness finds fulfilment in pursuits of primarily utilitarian value ; but craving 
for aesthetic expression combines beauty with utility in whatever he seeks to create. Association is 
the essence of real relationships ; it endears articles of everyday use to their owners, who try to embellish 
them with the aid of creative art. The warrior's love of his weapon is revealed in the ornamental 
sword blade and its handle fondly caressed by his resolute hand ; the lady's tenderness is reflected in 
her delicately carved ivory comb, hair-pin or mirror handle. All these are works of art, true and fine. 

If a female figure carved in stone is labelled as an example of 'fine art', a similar specimen in 
bone or ivory has every right to be considered similarly, and should not be treated lightly as an illustra- 
tion of 'minor art', simply because of its medium and small size. The ivory mirror handle dug out 
from the ruins of Pompeii (Pis. 41 and 42) can compete in quality with the best creations of Indian art 
in the stone medium. Similarly, the Kanoria collection Buddha (Pis. Si and 82) is a marvel of Kashmir 
artists' skill in miniature ivory carving. His oval face with closed eyes reflects the depth of his 
reverie ; and even the minutest detail, such as the vajra of Indra, has been executed with the greatest 
,care. Again, during the Pala Period, when imparting metallic finish to stone sculptures became the 
order of the day, the Pala ivory-carvers did not lag behind, as evidenced by the small ivory statue 
recently acquired by the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay (Pis. 98 and 99). The present dissertation, 
therefore, is a modest though determined attempt at vindicating the value of Indian "bone and ivory 
carvings" as objects of art, and at rescuing many an unknown and unsung masterpiece from the limbo 
of forgotten things. Whereas there have been dozens of publications on sculptures and paintings in the 
recent past, there has practically been none on ivory or bone carvings, or, for that matter, on any one 
of the so called 'minor arts'. An attempt to fill this lacuna of Indian art history has been made in this 
thesis. 

The present monograph is an enlarged and revised version of the Ph.D. thesis approved by the 
Lucknow University. Originally limited to eight chapters only (upto c. 1200 A.D.), two more chapters 
ha\e been added, one on Mediaeval ivories and another on Modern ivories, to make "it more compre- 
hensive and useful. Material for these two chapters has been gathered during the course of my 
extensive travels to various museums in the country as well as abroad. Travel accounts, biographies of 
the Mediaeval rulers, exhibition catalogues, etc., have also been consulted. 

In 1965 a seminar on the 'Decorative Arts of India' was held at the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, wherein discussions on ivory carvings also took place. Dr. Moti Chandra, the distinguished 
Director of the Museum, exhorted us to work on subjects like bone, ivory, wood and other such carvings, 
which were neglected by earlier research scholars. His pioneering article on 'Ancient Indian I\ ones' 
in the Bulletin of that museum further inspired me to undertake work on this subject, I cannot find 
words to express my gratitude to Dr. Moti Chandra for the encouragement he always gave me to tackle 
this topic. 
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The reports of archaeological excavations and explorations have formed the bulk of the source- 
material. While such reports deal extensively with stone or pottery findings, they merely enumerate 
the bone and ivory finds. Only a few reports illustrate them. Efforts were made to see the actual 
specimen'; as far as possible (for instance a trip to Paris to sec the Begram ivories), and to get these 
re-photographed when it was so needed. If it was not possible to go places, owing to the problems of 
time, distance and money, information and photographs were obtained through correspondence. In 
other cases museum catalogues and similar scholarly publications helped in collecting material. Literary 
and cpigraphical sources have been tapped as exhaustively as possible, and an effort has been made to 
correlate them with excavated objects. 

Epigraphs on stone and copper-plates provide us with some interesting information about ivory 
carvings. One of these tells us about export of ivory in the early 6th century B.C. ; tinother about a 
guild of ivory carvers ; a third about the use of ivory in the decoration of palanquins'; a 'fourth about 
the ivory workers attached to a temple ; while yet another talks of the rights of tusk collection from 
forestland. Similarly most of the ancient religious and literary works, including the Vedic texts and 
the Epics, mention the use of ivory for one purpose or another. We learn of ivory's use in the Vedic 
times for dice. The Epics mention ivory being used for inlay work, combs, umbrellas and other 
utilitarian purposes. Later on, \se find ivory being used for boxes, collyrium rods, pendants and charms, 
rings, seals and other such objects. Literary data thus supplement and in many cases support the 
archaeological evidence. While making comparative evaluations, especially for determining .provenance, 
contemporary bone and ivory carvings from outside India, as well as Indian sculptures in other 
media — stone, bronze and clay— have been taken into account in order to obtain a comprehensive picture 
of the time. 

Bone played an important part in the social activity of man both before and after the advent 
of metal. Out of it he fashioned tools, weapons, as well as objects of a purely decorative nature. Its 
easy availability made it popular for technical and domestic purposes. An attempt has been made here 
to show the technical advancement of man as reflected in his bone tools and carvings. 

Ivory's soft shine attracted man since the dawn of civilization. Its extensive use by the Harap- 
pans shows its popularity in India from at least the third millennium B.C. Its use, ivory objects 
being quite costly, hints at the affluence of a society. The richer the people, the greater the use of ivory. 
Its occurrence in quantity in an excavation shows the urban nature of the site. Ivory carvings, thus 
throw light on man's technical achievements, and also acquaint us with his social and economic life. 
We have made an attempt to analyse the Indian ivory carvings in the proper context of man's social, 
economic and artistic activities. 
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CHAPTER X 



THE stainless purity of white ivory and its comparative scarcity combined to make it a distinctive 
ornament of royal dignity since time immemorial. Literature 1 and archaeology alike attest the 
richness of ivory workmanship in ancient India. The excavations at Mohenjo-daro. 2 Harappa 3 and 
many other sites have brought to light numerous ivory objects. Two elephant tusks found at 
Mohenjo-daro 4 along with nine skeletons, "buried at the same time*', 5 represent according to Mackay. 
the remains of a family vainly trying to escape with their precious belongings from a city in the throes 
of an invasion.'' The fact that the arm-bones of burial were almost touching one of the tusks 
poignantly points to the great value of ivory at the time. 7 Even in its natural condition the unworked 
tusk foimed part of offerings in temples. Traditions in other ancient civili7ations may be cited in 
corroboration. The Bible states that king David sang of the "palace of ivory" and that Solomon had a 
"throne of ivory". 8 The Romans went to the extent of making a cult of it by restricting its use to the 
members of the royal family only. 9 

IVORY . 

Definition 

The term "ivory", though loosely applied to the tooth structure of the elephant, walrus 
hippopotamus, whale and some other animals, is, strictly speaking, confined to the "dentine present only 
in the tusks of the elephant" 10 (PI. 1). In transverse sections jt shows lines of different colours 
proceeding in the arc of a circle." The hard white substance composing the tusks of the elephant is 
quite dense, and the pores are close, compact and filled with a gelatinous solution, 12 which makes it 
easily amenable to the carver's skill. The solution contributes to the beautiful polish gHen to tlie 
objects produced from ivory. Being fibrous, it cannot also be easily torn. 



1 Rfim8)on(i, A)Oiili}a Kdnda, 69, 12; Stmdara Kdnda, 10, 2 ; 
MahQbhiiiala, II. 47, 14 ; and many more (see Chapter 
11). 

~ John Marshall. Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Ctulization, 
II, p. 562. 

3 M. S. Vats, Exaltations at Harappa, I, p. 459. 
* E. Mackay, turther E\ca\ation$ at ftfohenjo'dato, I, 
p. 117. 

5 Ohviouslj in such panic, as suggested here, only precious 



things would ba taken and the tv,o tusks must have 
formed valuable treasures to have been taken along. 
T Mackay, p. 1 17. 

B N. J.TJcihofi", !\or\- Sculpture through the Ages, p. 17. 
s Ibid. 

10 The Encyclopaedia Americana, 15, p. 563. 

11 Prof. Richard Owen itt T. K.renrtiman, (Ed), Pictures of 
Isory and other Animal T ceth, Bom and Antler, p. 13. 

u Maskelt calls this "oily or waxy solution" Urories, p. 23). 
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CHAPTER I 



THE stainless purity of white ivory and its comparative scarcity combined to make it a distinctive 
ornament of royal dignity since time immemorial. Literature 1 and archaeology alike attest the 
richness of ivory workmanship in ancient India. The excavations at Mohenjo-daro, 2 Harappa' and 
many other sites have brought to light numerous ivory objects. Two elephant tusks found at 
Mohenjo-daro 1 along with nine skeletons, "buried at the same time", 5 represent according to Mackaj. 
the remains of a family vainly trying to escape with their precious belongings from a city in the throes 
of an invasion/' The fact that the arm-bones of burial were almost touching one of the tusks 
poignantly points to the great value of ivory at the time. 7 Even in its natural condition the unworked 
itisk formed part of offerings in temples. Traditions in other ancient civilizations may be cited in 
corroboration. The Bible states that kmg David sang of the "palace of ivory" and that Solomon had a 
"throne of ivory". 8 The Romans went to the extent of making a cult of it by restricting its use to the 
-members of the royal family only. 9 

IVORY . 

Definition 

The term "ivory", though loosely applied to the tooth structure of the elephant, walrus, 
hippopotamus, whale and some other animals, is. strictly speaking, confined to the "dentine present only 
in the tusks of the elephant" 30 (PI. 1). In tiansverse sections it shows lines of different colours 
proceeding in the arc of a circle." The hard white substance composing the tusks of the elephant is 
quite dense, and the pores are close, compact and filled with a gelatinous solution. 1 - which makes it 
easily amenable to the carver's skill. The solution contributes to the beautirul polish given to the 
objects produced from ivory. Being fibrous, it cannot also be easily torn. 



* Rfimciyana, Axvdlnii Kupda, 69, 12; Smidaia R&Qtfa, 10, 2 : 
MahSbharata. II. ^7. 14 ; and many more (see Chapter 

. ">• 

2 John Marshall. Mohetya-daro a)td Jhe Irdits Chilhatioli, 
II, p. 562. 

S M,TS. Vats, Cremations at Uarappi, I, p. 459. 
*£. Mackaj. further Ercauttions at Mohcnjo-dJro, I, 
p. 117. 

* Ibid . 

M Otn iou-sly in such &xac, as suggested here, only precious 



things would bs taken and the two tusks must hare 
formed valuable treasures to ha*e been taken along. 

* 3v1ac\a>, p. 117. 

* N J. Beihoflf, /vary Sculpture thwit^li tit? Ages, p. 17. 
4 Ibid 

iR 7/,r CncychpaCdia Americana, i5, p. 563. 

11 Prof, Richard Owen tn T. K. Penntman, (Ed), Plains of 

horyanrt other Animal Teeth, Bone and Antler, p> 13. 
JJ Maskell calls this "oily or wax} solution" (Ivories, p. 23). 
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Composition 

The composition of ivory is essentially equivalent to that hard and bony substance of which most 
teeth are formed. The strength of any tooth depends upon the compactness of the tubes or blood 
passages. In elephant ivory' these tubes, starting from the pulp cavity and radiating in all directions, 
are placed very close together. In fact its fine grain and almost perfect elasticity is derived from the 
closeness of these tubes. The tusks of the elephant are built up layer by layer in their growth, and 
when the ivory is very old, the component parts lend to separate into conic sections (PI. 2). 

As .1 chemical substance, ivory can be placed between bone and horn. Chemical analysis 
shows that it contains much more phosphate of magnesia and much less carbonate of lime than do bones 
or dentine. 1 
Kinds of J\ory 

Before discussing the kinds of ivory, it may be worthwhile to mention that not every elephant has 
tusks. 5 For instance, in Ceylon the animals arc generally tuskless while in India the male elephant has 
conspicuous lusU, though the female generally, lacks them. The Sumatra elephants, too, are like their 
Indian counterparts. 3 
Green l\ory 

"Green ivory" is the term used for tusks cut from a freshly killed or recently dead animal, or from 
a living elephant. Such ivory was preferred in ancient India. 4 It may be pointed out that the 
cutting of its tusks docs not necessarily entail an elephant's death. 5 A good part of the total ivory supply 
comes from the animals which die a natural death : and if the ivory is picked up after a period of 
natural exposure, it is called "dead ivory''- When freshly cut," the ivory should have a mellow, warm, 
transparent tint, 7 as if soaked in oil, with very little appearance of grain or fibre. The waxy solution 
dries up considerably by exposure. 
Dead hory 

As explained above, "Dead Ivory" means ivory that has been found on the ground, after a 
period of natural exposure or has been stored for a considerable time, until it has lost the oil or 
gelatine that gives elasticity to green ivory. Quite often the African ivory belongs to this category. 8 

TiMs of the Mammoth 

Another kind of ivory is the tusk of the mammoth* abundantly found frozen in Siberia. Due 
to favourable climatic conditions the ivory has been preserved in a perfect state. "The store appears to 
be as inexhaustible as a coal-field.'" 10 The mammoth tusks are longer and more slender than those 
of the African elephants. Their curvature is also quite extensive. This source of ivory came to 
light in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 



' Bcihorr, p. n. 

! The term used Tor such tuskless elephants is •* MakttntT* 
(India and Ceylon) The term used for tuskcr> is 
"Dameli". PX.P. Derani>agala, Some Extinct Elephants, 
tlmr Relalnes ami the T«o Liung Species, p. 39. 

• mt. 

' The Juui'.as. I, No ~2—Sila\anuga Jitaka, the Banaras 
forester, when asked the ivory-worker, was told ; "A 
living elephant's tusk is worth a great deal more than a 
dead ones " 

* Ibid. The same Jiitaka tells us that the elephant Bodhi- 
sattva twice offered his tusks to b; cut by the forester. 

' Briliat S&nliitd gives a detailed account of the cutting of 
tusk. The seventh i/oAa of its chapter !M reads : "Saklah 



samah Strpandhih Snivdiiaxcha $tibha\ahe bha\fcchedoh'° 
(The cutting of tusk being white, even, of good smell 
and gloss}, bestows prosperity). 
' Maskcll, p. 24 

* Encyclopaedia Britannica, 12, p. 835. 

* Mammoth or "Etephas prinu'senius" was a very large kind 
of elephant with hairy skin and long curved tusks. It is 
extinct now, 

"Maskcll, p. 28. When turned in light, mammoth ivory 
glows gently rather than flashes. This is due to its being 
far older than other specimens, and also more absorbent 
and less oily after losing organic matter in the course of 
many centuries. 
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Teeth of the Hippopotamus 

The teeth of the hippopotamus are another source of ivory. These are denser, and lune a 
closer grain than elephant ivory and are the hardest of all teeth used as ivory. The only limitation in 
this kind of ivory is that it can be used for small work alone because of its size and does not ha\e the 
pattern of crossing lines. In colour it is pure white. 

Walrus Ivory 

The source of walrus ivory are the long tusks hanging perpendicularly downwards from the 
upper jaw of the sea-cow. This large sea-animal resembles a seal and is found in the arctic regions. 
The tusks of the walrus are much larger than those of the hippopotamus, often exceeding 2 ft, in 
length. They are generally oval in section. A newly-taken tusk has a white outer layer which 
gradually turns >ellow with age and exposure. The core substance is darker than that at the exterior 
surface, and looks as though it were composed of many small round crystals (PI. 3). When a thin 
section of a walrus tusk is examined against the light, the core appears translucent, in contrast to the 
outer section which is opaque. However, the warlus tusk does not have the fine intersecting lines of 
elephant ivory. 1 On the other hand, moderately deep carving brings out the handsome marbled effect of 
the interior which is very distinctive and easily recognised. 

Beach Ivory 

A sub-variety of warlus ivory is called "beach ivory". It is the name given by Alaskans to the 
fossil tusks of walrus. It is often beautifully mottled in "shades of violet and brown". 2 

Naiwhal Ivory 

The narwhal looks like the horned sea-monster, half-whale and half dolphin, and is found in the 
arctic waters. The male narwhal grows a tusk of pure ivory about 8 ft. long and Eskimos often 
slaughter them for this horn. 3 

Dugong Ivory 

A local variety of ivory called '"dugong ivory" is used for carvings in Java. Sumatra and as far as 
the Philippines. It is derived from the tusks of the sea-cow. 4 This kind of ivory principally conies 
from the female sea-cow.-"' which outwardly does not appear to bear tusks. But inside the skull arc 
huge tusks, sometimes twice as long as those of the male, much larger in diameter than that of the male 
and almost entirely solid. As against this, the tusks of the male sea-cow have a deep basal ca\ ity and 
prominent surface scoring, both of which reduce the amount of usable ivory. 

HonibiU Ivory 

Another out-of-the-ordinary substance used by Indonesian craftsmen is known as "hornbill i\ory". 
This is a dense, carvable substance found in the solid casque of the hclmeted hornbilp. growing 
above the upper mandible. 7 Structurally, it is neither ivory nor horn nor bone, yet it has locally 
been called ivory for many centuries. It is softer than the real ivory and is diflfcrent in colour, which 
is soft creamy yellow, becoming somewhat reddish at the lop and sides. It is the core material that has 
generally been used for fine carvings. No other country, except Indonesia, uses this material. 



1 The Muslim 1 ! -valued the walrus ivory nighty, specially for 
sword and dagger hilts. In India, ili use gained poputaritj 
in the Mughal period, and it was priced moic than 
elephant ivory. The Eskimos work mainly in walrus ivory 
on account of its easy availability. 

2 These tusks arc found on the beach and hence the name 
"'beach ivorj". 

'The Unicorn K alhs and well and living in Coney Island. 



Life, 27 October 1969. p, 37. 
* Scientific term used for this cow is "Halieaie <htgen?\ 

r..\v.A„ vnt, p. 7«>. 

s Ibid, 

"Scientific name: "fhinnplax \fml'\ It is a large bird 
hating a large bill with a horn or horn} lump on it, 
EJV.A., VJII,p.760. 

■ IbuL 
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Whale's Teeth Ivory 

Yet another typi of ivory which came into use rather late, is the ivory from whale's teeth. 1 It 
can easily be recognized by the short, stubby shape of the whale teeth, their broadly rounded ends, and 
their conical base cavities. It can be identified by the thick outer layer of cement and the interior of 
dentine, both marked with fine, concentric lines. It can, however, provide material for small objects only. 

Besides these kinds mentioned above the quality of ivory differs from country to country and 
every ivory-using country has some traditional uses for its ivory. 

Asian anil African ]\ory 

Asia and Africa are the two main ivory-producing continent's, but their products differ 
considerably owing to climatic and geographical factors. Scientists believe that the origins of both 
the Asian and African living elephants arc, geologically speaking, relatively recent, and it is debatable 
whether they arc generically separate. 1 Asian ivory is whiter than African, less close in texture, not so 
hard under the tools, and not susceptible of so fine a polish. It is chalky white when green (though it 
jellows quickly), and of coarser grain. It was preferred in Imperial Rome, 3 especially for official 
diptych 4 (two-leafed writing tablets). But each sub-variety of Asian ivory has its own characteristics. 
However, as a rule, the nearer the equator, the larger, finer and more expensive the ivory. 5 

The tusks from Ceylon have a pale rosy colour and only six per cent of the elephant population 
of Ceylon, or 1 1 per cent of the males, carry them.* The average weight of a large Ceylon pair 
of tusks is about 80 pounds and the length about 5 ft. 6 in. The record weight is 115 lb., and the 
length 7 ft. 2 in.' It is recorded in the Chinese Chronicles that carvers of that country preferred 
Ceylonesc ivory, owing to its colour and texture. The Encyclopaedia of World Art tells us that "the 
Singhalese used ivory from the native elephant whose tusks arc exceedingly small but provide ivory of 
fine quality and good texture." 

Ivory from Siam (Thailand) resembles the Ceylonese variety. Indian ivory, though whiter than 
the above-mentioned varieties, is supposed to be inferior on account of its softness. 8 However among 
the Indian varieties, ivory from Assam is the best." Speaking of the Asian elephants, Dr. Deraniyagala 10 
says that the size of the elephant diminishes towards the cast. The largest animals are those of India 
specially from Assam and Ceylon. The Burmese elephants arc smaller, the Malayan even more so ; 
and the smallest breed appears to be the Bornean. 

The African ivory, too, has several sub-kinds like its Asian counterparts. The best variety comes 
from nearer the equator." Pangain on the east coast of Africa produces fine-grain ivory, which is hard 
and heavy and docs not bleach with time. Cape ivory is softer, sometimes yellowish, sometimes 
whitish. That of Senegal and Abyssinia is very similar, but less valuable. Ivory from Zanzibar is of a 
slightly green tint, which generally docs not turn yellow. 

horyfrom Wild and Tame Elcphanti 

Yet another distinction in ivories can be made on the basis of their being produced from 
wild or tame elephants." The quality of tusks even in the wild elephants depends on their region of 
habitation, swampy or hilly. The heavier and thicker tusks come from the forest area, and the 



' C.IO..VIH p. 262-63. 

• Derani>agala, p. 52. 

' Pliny the Elder, writing in the First century of our era, 
reported that because of the scarcity of true ivory, even 
the bones of elephants, cut into la)crs, were beginning to 
be used as a substitute owins to increasing demand, 
r.H'wt., VIII, p. 758. 

* The Encyclopaedia Americana, 15, p. 563. 

* G. Watt, The Commercial Product of India, p. 697. 

• Deraniyagala, p. 43. 



' Ibid. 

'According to a Delhi ivory carver, Sri Bhagat Bhim Sen, 
ivory of Indian origin develops more cracks than the 
African hory. 

* Assam was always famous for ivory-producis. We find 
references in MaMbhirata, Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea., etc. 

u Deraniyagala, p. 40, 

« MasVcll, p. 25. 

" Bethotr, p. 19. 
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long, thin ones usually from the savanna, between the deep forest and the desert. 3 This is 
also stated by Varahamihira, 2 who advised one to ''cut off a length (from the bottom) equal to 
twice the circumference of the tusk at the bottom and use the remainder for purposes of establishment. 
A little more of it will have to be cut off in the case of elephants haunting marshy places, 
and a little less in the case of those haunting mountainous tracts." 3 The fact that different measurements 
have been suggested for cutting off the tusks of elephants of different regions shows that their tusks had 
varying rates of growth governed by their physical environment. 

Similarly, the tusks of a domesticated elephant will differ in quality from those of a wild one, 
A little of the softness and brittlencss in the tusks of the tame elephants is caused by sweets and salt 
administered to them in their food. 4 It means that tusks of the domesticated elephants are inferior to 
those of the wild ones. 

Hard and Soft Ivory 

From the commercial point of view the main distinction made in the quality of ivory is between 
the hard and soft varieties. It is difficult to define these two terms, but generally speaking, the hard ivory 
is distinctly harder to cut with a saw or other tools; whereas the soft ivory contains moic moisture 
and can be cut comparatively easily. Furthermore, hard ivory is brighter in colour, glossy and 
transparent. The main quality of the soft ivory is that it stands variations of climate and temperature 
better, and does not crack or chip so easily. Regarding the provenance of these two types of ivory, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica slates that if a vertical line is drawn across the centre of Africa, the west 
produces hard ivory while the east soft. 5 

It may, however, be mentioned here that these classifications of ivory arc not water-tight, and it 
is quite possible that a particular type may have many of the qualities listed above. Further, 
there arc two other varieties, which, strictly speaking, do not fall within the category of ivory, 
but are still listed as such by some scholars. These are vegetable ivory 5 and fictile ivory. 7 As 
none of the ivories discussed within the following pages belongs to the vegetable or Fictile family, we need 
not go into details of these varieties. 

TUSKS 

Structure 

A tusk is an elongated incisor equal to or longer than the distance from the eye to 
the gum of the tusk socket. 8 It points upwards when an elephant opens his mouth, although a 
malformed tusk might point downwards. The size of the tusk is not determined by the 
age of the animal, although a tusk can approximately tell the age of the elephant by the layers of 
ivory which show rings. Each ring is approximately a centimctie (-3938 in.) in thickness and 
indicates from seven to eight years of the animal's life. As the tusk develops, dentine 
fills up the anterior end of the pulp cavity and the solid portion thus formed is pushed forward ; the 



1 Bcihoff, p. 10. 

* An astrologer of exceptional merit, Varahamihira flou- 
rished in the 6th centurj, and besides his own subject 
wrote on almost any and every thing, including ivory. 

s Brihat-Samhtia, Chapter, 79, Sloka, 20. 

' M. K. Dc\assy» Scleiteit Crafts of Kerala, p. H8. 

s £iic} dapaedtn Bi itqnmat, 12, p. 235. 

* The plants \ieldmg the \cqetable not} arc similar fo 
palms and arc nathcsofSoxrth America. Botanists call 
them *Ph> tciephos''. Their fruit, a nut of the si7c of a 
hen's egg, is used for the manufacture of buttons, 
umbrella-handles and other imall objects. Ma«kcil, p. 4S0. 



' Hatle iwrier arc imitations of original works, The 
process of production is \ery simple; ordinary gut- 
tapercha is heated and mixed with sufficient wa^c to pre\cnt 
it hardening too rapidly on cooling. This preparation 
then softened in nearly boiling water until it is about the 
consistency of well kneaded putty. After a thin coai-ng 
of a weak, solution of soft soap thcoriginat i\ory is. 
covered ftith ihts composition and a mould thus made. 
Thereafter, a cast is made in p'aster of P.iii<5 ft Inch is 
then dipped in molten stearinc to give it an norybko 
look. Maskcli, p. 481. 

* Dsranijagala, p. 40. 
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pulp cavity also becomes relatively shorter in a middle aged elephant. The secondary dentine possesses 
a criss-cross pattern and is arranged in concentric layers and shows up in a fossil tusk 1 (PI. 2). 

Growth 

The growth of the tusk depends on several factors, prominent among which is the regional factor. 
For instance, the adult African elephant has larger tusks than his Indian counterpart. An African 
tusk can be as long as 10 ft. and the record weight' ofa pair is 220 pounds. 5 In India an average tusk 
has a length of 7 ft. only. 

Part! ofa Tusk 

A tusk has three parts, viz., (/) the hollow part. (/V) the central part 3 , and 070 the point. 4 
The portion inside the mouth of the elephant which is filled with marrow, becomes hollow when 
the marrow is removed. In order to remove the marrow (which is sometimes filled up to the middle 
portion), the tusk is buried under the earth for some time. It is then taken out and washed with 
water. The ' central part" and the "point" are solid (PI. 4). 

A light grey coloured bark covers a tusk just like a tree bark (PI. 5). The bark portion is 
unsuitable for carving and is cut away with a chisel. 

Shapes of Tusks 

Shapes of the; tusks vary and may be categorized as (0 Slender; (It) Thick: (Hi) Straight ; 
Or) Curved; (v) Short; and (rO Elongated. 

The thin tusks arc generally due to the animal being young. The tusks of the young animals are 
slender and arc commonly termed as "Cane tusks" by Sinhala "mahouts". 6 

It is generally believed that tusks arc never shed. But the dissection of young animals has, 
revealed that this view is erroneous.' The milk tusk is fusiform, with feebly bifid apev. It is enamel- 
coated and possesses a long conical root that is hooked at its end. The permanent tusk rudiment is 
shorter and is a compressed cone with a feeble bifid ape.\ and a wide open root. It is entirely made 
of dentine and its surface is fluted. The relatively short milk tooth of the tuskers is shed within six 
months. The tush-clcphant 7 takes about a year to shed its milk tooth, which is relatively elongated 
when compared with the rudimentary permanent tusk. 

BONE 

In the economic activity of man in pre-metal times, together with stone, a remarkably important 
part was plaved by bone as a material for tools, weapons, ornaments and in the manufacture of 
objects of representational art. Bone as a special material created by natural life and easily used by 
men for technical and domestic purposes required no elaborate treatment and was employed after 
partial dressing or only slight alteration, or without any treatment at all\ However, it is noteworthy 
that fresh bones, which are filled with marrow and blood, were not used for fabricating of artifacts 
because of its breaking in irregular way. 6 



1 Mention mav be made lierc of the elephant pearl (ftf/tf- 
rmktat— one of the costliest mythical gems. "Con- 
centric lasers oF dentine deposited around foreign bodies 
entering the pulp ca\it> arc termed elephant pearl." 
tDcraniyagala. p. 4Si. 

! BeihpH. p. !9. 

* On intertwine, Sri Bhagat Bhim Sen, an ivory carver 
from Delhi, ! was told that this portion is called "Wrar/a" 
and is in great demand in India for making bangles. 

* Called "roU" by theixtfry carvers of Delhi. 

* Deraniyacala. p. 47, 



* IbM. 

* B> tu>h-clcpham is meant the tusUess or "Makurtf*" 
variety. Tushes are much shorter than tusks and point 
downwards vvhen the animal opens its mouth and arc 
usually completely hidden under the lip. Only rarely 
they arc visible. 

* J&A. Scminov, Prehistoric Technology, p. 15. 

* Lata Aditsa Narain, A Study in the Technique of 
Neolithic SoneToot'maktn; at CHrand end Their Probable 
Uses. p. 2. 
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In the Palaeolithic Age, bone knives, shafts fashioned from horn, scrapers and planes of ;>hcll 
were abundant. Entire pre-historic period h3S been named after the dominant bone tools ofthe>e 
epochs 1 . Sockets of bone joints served as containers for paint-* and greases. The Midfeet? teli us that 
bones, particularly monkey's bones, were used frequently for children's necklaces. 2 

Bone is a hard substance forming the skeleton of the higher animals. In structure it is less 
fibrous but more brittle than ivory, and splinters easily. The tubes or blood passages of bone arc larger 
and of a coarser variety. That is why the use oi bone is restricted to the manufacture of a\\ts,> 
kohl-sticks or mirror handles. Figures in the round, made from bone, arc hard to come by, and c\cn 
those that have been found lack the characteristic finish of Kory. They invariably bear splinter marks 
running lengthwise through the statue. 3 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN IVORY AND BONE 

Oily Solution 

The main difference between ivory and bone— which makes ivory more suitable' for carvmg 
than hone— is that there is an oily or waxy solution in fhe pores of ivory. Also ivory is more fibrous 
than bone and therefore it cannot be easily torn. 

Chemical Contents 

The chemical analysis of ivory and bone shows that ivory contains more phosphate of magnesium, 
whereas a bone contains more carbonate of calcium or lime. 4 

Ivory can absorb water quite readily, and cracks, usually caused by drying, can be avoided by 
controlling the humidity in the area of its storage. 3 It is not as brittle as bone. 

Size and Uic v 

Another distinction lies in their respective sizes and uses. Whereas a tusk, which is bigger in 
size, can be used for making big and round figures, bone's use is limited to the manufacture of smaller 
things only. In general, ivory was used for producing objects of decorative nature, such as statues, 
plaques and carved reliefs; while bones were u>ed for making utilitarian objects such as arrow-heads, 
harpoons and collyrium rods., etc. 

Finish 

Lastly, the finish or shine which may be attained in ivory objects is more than that can be 
obtained in bone, because of the formers* texture and oily contents. 6 

The $ii<itra l i on the Uses of Ivory 

Some scholars explain the paucity of early ivory carvings in terms of the religious sentiments of 
the Hindus and Buddhists. 7 But the cutting of tusks docs not mean the death of an elephant on that 
account, and thus the question of religious sentiments does not arise. Furthermore, statistics show that 
most of the ivory available in the market is obtained from animals already dead. 8 There hno religious 
sanction against its use for making images, though there are practical difficulties in using ivory images 
for purposes of worship. Hindu ritual involves bathing of the icons, a practice which will damage 



1 J.E., Lips, Origin ofTluWt, p. 120. 

*Mu>wt4tka JutaLa (No. 365^. Ill, p 137, 

' Clearly Seen in the Tcr bone figure, Cf., Moti. Chandra, 

*'Ar, hory Figure from Ter," Lain Kala, 8, p. 7. 
* BeiholT, p. 17. 

S AE. Werner, in The Conier\atwn nf Cultural Property,, 
p. 278. 

*On infcru'cwmg an nory carver from Dilfu 1 w. as told 
that one sure method of telling a bone from ivory 
was to rub ft tttth one's thumb. 1 he bone, ha\ mg more 



pores, would get dirty, whereas ivory would not, 
"George MoW, 77«* Indian Art at £>e///iV /9ft?, Chapfer 
on ivory, p. 170. "When the religious piejudicci, and 
sentiments of the Hindus are borne in mind, no great 
surprise need be felt regarding the comparative insig- 
nificance of the available information fm the publications 
of the ancient) regarding the art industries that largely 
depend for their essence on the taking of animal life." 
» Maskdl* PP 25-27. 
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ivory. Moreover, ivory is fragile and cannot last as long as stone. "Almost all the 'dlmivabcras' , 
tlmt'is, images set tip permanently in the central shrines of Indian temples (Hindu, Buddhist or Jaina) 
happen to be made of stone." 1 Besides stone, other materials recommended in the 'agamas' for the 
manufacture or images arc wood, metals, earth, precious gems, and a combinations of two or more of 
the afore-siid materials. Some authorities include "dental" or ivory also in the category - of precious 
gems" It is thus clear that the iuslras do not impose any restriction whatsoever on the use of ivory, 
and the paucity of ivory objects is more due to the perishability of the material than anything else. 

Perhltabilily of the Material 

Despite many literary' and cpigraphical references, 3 not many early ivory or bone carvings have 
survived. Compared with the profusion of other finds in archaeological excavations, the number of ivory 
and bone objects is insignificant. The reasons for the perishability of ivory and bone arc given below. 

Both ivory and bone are porous materials, so that they arc easily stained, and they readily 
absorb sails if they were buried in a salty ground. Thus their state of preservation greatly depends 
upon the nature of the soil in which they arc buried. Anisotropic 1 as they arc, both bone and ivory 
have fibres running in different directions, and for this reason they tend to warp when exposed to 
changes in relative humidity of the environment. 

Yet another cause of perishability of this material is that the organic component, the so-called 
protein ossein. 5 is decomposed by prolonged exposure to moist conditions. It is thus obvious that 
objects from a chalky soil may be brittle owing to the loss of the organic mclrix, whereas objects from a 
salty soil may be in a poor condition owing to the absorption of soluable salts. And bone and ivory 
form a wet soil may tend to be soft. c 

It may, however, also be mentioned here that time confers a natural patination of yellowish tone 
on bone and ivory which is in no way harmful to them. 

USES OF IVORY AND BONE 

Ivory 

Uses, to which ivory has been put, arc many, and changing with time. Its abundance in Africa 
made people use it as door-posts, fencing and stalls for cattle, 7 and sometimes it is used only for buttons 
and culT-links, owing to scarcity of the material and cost involved. 8 

It is interesting to note that even un-carved tusks have importance. For instance, tusks have 
been taken to symbolize fertility and procreation." In a relief from Nagarjunakonda, depicting the 
dream of Maya, a jpair of voluted tusks lying near the couch of the slumbering queen represents the 
same. 1 " 

However, ivory is mainly used to make combs, hair pins, bangles and other ornaments, dice and 
chessmen, furniture and oddments, manuscript covers, seals, buttons, decoration pieces, boxes, etc. 

Combs 

Ivory combs seem to have been a favourite toilet requisite of ancient Indian women. 1st 



! T.rVG. Ilao, Elements of Jlintlu Iconography, I, Part 
t.p.49. 

* Ihhl. 

» Heave «c Chapter II. 

< A,C. Werner in Tlx Coiaettatha of Cultural Proptrtr, 

P 2T8. 
' Ibid. 

• /&•</. 

' [j-oriopaaUn B-f.jnnica, 12, p. 835, mentions that 
wraps saved from carvings of statues are used tor 



inlaying. The material being very precious, every particle 
of it ts fully utilised. The rings left in the turning of 
billiard balls served as women's bangles. Even the dust is 
used for polishing and in the preparation of India ink. 
' Maskcll, p. 31. 

* Moti Chandra, "Nidhijringa (cornucopia) : a study in 
symbolism", Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Mttwum, 
9, p. 23. 

» Ibid., Fig. 24. 
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popularity is attested by archaeological excavations which have yielded combs in abundance. 1 The 
shaped, sizes and designs changed, but use of ivory for making combs has continued from the Harappan 
period 2 till toda\. 

Hair Pins and Antimony Rods 

Hair pins made of ivory have been discovered in quite a few excavations in the subcontinent. 
Some of these arc surmounted by birds and other motifs. 3 Antimony rods of ivory are another very 
common item found in plenty from almost every excavated site. These were called "aiijana saliika" in 
ancient India. 

Dice-pieces 

Dice has always been a favourite game in ancient India. The oblong ivory pieces marked with 
numbers (usually in the form of a circle or concentric circles) are very common finds from excavations.* 

Chessmen 

India is known to be the original home of chess {shataranjajchaturanga). Ivoty chessmen, made 
during Mughal Period, are found in plenty in various museum collections. Elephant-shaped chessmen of 
Kusan period were excavated from the ancient town of Dalverzin-tcpe in Southern Uzbekistan, 
Central Asia. Archaeologists believed that they were of Indian origin/* Chessmen seem to be a 
favourite item to be made of ivory. 

Bangles, Ear-scrolls and Rings 

It is apparent from the famous figure of a dancing girl from Mohenjo-daro that bangles (armful 
of them) have ever been quite in favour with Indian women. The popularity continues till today. The 
early craftsmen must have found the round shape of the tusk favourable for producing bangles and its 
.stainless whiteness must have attracted ladies. Many such bangles, often in broken pieces have been 
discovered from excavations.' 1 

Ivory's use for car-scrolls is mentioned by Kaiidasa in his Raghmamsa.' Another treatise, 
Kvttammatam of Damodaragupta (c. 8th century A.D.) describes such use. not merely by women, but 
also by men. 8 

Ivory rings arc also mentioned in Sanskrit literature." 
Handles 

Ivory has also been used for handles of mirrors, 10 fly whisks and other such items of ever} day 
use. Obviously, these items with ivory handles must have been made for the use of a rich clientele, as 
commonly such things were and are still fitted with handles made of wood. While the wooden handles 
are usually plain, the ivory handles are well carved with figures and motifs, 11 

Sword hilts are also made of ivory. 12 
Furniture 

Ivory has often been used to embellish furniture. It is believed that if not all. at least some of 
the pieces found at Begram once decorated furniture, 1 r An inscription on the walls of an Orissan temple 



1 Tnvtla alone lias yielded several interesting e\arrir»Ies, Cf, 

J. Marshall, 7Vn/7«r, II, p. 655. 
1 Macke>, p 541, 
5 Marshall, ojt. at.. II, p. 

4 Il.D.Sankaha. S. B. Deo, Z,D. Ansari and S. Ehrhardt, 
t ram Alitor) w PiehiKtoi) at A y c\asa {1954-56)? p. 461 . 

8 News iicm in the Hintimtan Tunes of 13 February, l"74, p. 6. 

" LA.Ri I9S9-60, p. 19. shows bangle; discovered at Chand- 
rake tugnrh. West Bengal. > 

7 Ka<>lut\airisa. VI, 17. 

* Xtt!fanTmat(ti>> (fr, AUrideva Vtdjaiankar). sloka 62, 



" Kddambari, p. 273. 

,0 J. Pii. Vogel. "Note on the tsorj statuette from Pompeii", 
Annual Biblwwaphi of Indian Archaeology, Xflt (1938), 
p. 1. 

11 R.E.M. Wheeler, "Arikamcdu, an Indo-Roman trading 
nation on the east coast of India". Ancient Jndia, no. 2. t 
p. 108. 

« Mahabtuliala, 11.47, 14, 

J1 J. Aubo>cr, "Ancient Indian ivories from Begram, 
Afghanistan", J.t.S.O.A.. No. 16, p. 35. 
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records the gift of ivory couches. 1 Ivory was also used for the staffs of the royal palanquins. 2 Ivory 
throne legs from Orissa have been found in great numbers.' 

Manuscript covers 

In ancient days, when palm leaf was used for writing purposes, wooden or ivory covers were 
provided for such manuscripts to protect them from warping. 

Boxen, Ewers and Unguent Pots 

Classical Sanskrit literature mentions royal beds near which stood golden figures holding ivory 
boxes, 4 perhaps containing perfumes or "tambiila". A Buddhist text mentions a "needle-case made of 
ivory". 1. Ivory ewers are mcntioncJ in the famous Buddhist text MahSrostu." The same ten speaks of 
ivory "rocana pisiiciku", which has been interpreted as "unguent pots effecting fantastic genii forms" 
by Moti Chandra. 7 

Seals 

It seems that people in ancic.nt'days had a fascination for seals for quite a number of them have 
been unearthed from various excavated sites. Although generally made of clay, seals made of ivory 
have also been found at Rupar, 8 Ujjain,' and many other sites. 

Batons 

Mohcnjo-daro has yielded several pieces of ivory, which have been designated as batons 
by Mackcy." 

Other uses cf Ivory 

Literature and excavations attest to many other uses of ivory. Greek accounts tell us that 
trappings of horses were studded with ivory", and bosses of shields as well as handles of keys also got a 
touch of ivory. 15 Crocodile mouthed conduits of ivory were fixed in temples and palaces." 

Excavations have also yielded some interesting ivory objects, such as a graduated scale, each 
division roughly corresponding to 1.7 mm.," and a stopper having an etched figure of an elephant. 15 
Among some recent uses, mention can be made of ivory billiard-balls, cuf-links and buttons, paper- 
knives, etc. 

BONE 

The use of bone for utilitarian objects is known from the earliest times. The material being 
readily available, men used bones for varied purposes right from the palaeolithic period. 

Arrow-heads 

Bone arrow-heads, discovered in abundance from almost every' excavated site, 18 were in common 



1 R. Mittra, Antiquities from Orissa, II, p. 165. 

• N.G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, III, p. 122. 

* V.P. D»i\cdi, "Ivoircs lndicns", Arts Asiatiques, XVI, 
pp. 59-74. 

* Jlariacarita Ur. Cowcll and Thomas), p. 131. 

1 The Palmiol.Ua (tr. 1. V. Dixon). The boot, deals with 
Buddhist oltice of the confession of priests and rule 
no. £6 requires them not fo use an ivory box as necdlc- 
casc as it is liable to be broken. 

' The term used is "tlafila bhrin?Jraka" . 

' Moti Chandra, '•Technical arts in ancient India", 
J.V.P.H.S.. XXIV-XXV, 1951-52, p. 166. 

• Y. D.Sharma, "Past Patterns in Living as Unfolded by 



Excavations at Rupar", Latit Kala, no. 1-2, p. 121-129. 
» I.A.R., 1957-58, p. 36. 
•■ Mackcy.l. p. 432. 
" Homer, Iliad. V. 584. 
'* Odyssey, XXI, 7. 

"V.S. Agrawal, Harsacarita, ek SS'iskrilika A<lh}a\ana, 
p. 17. 

" I.A.K.. 1959-60. p. 17, pi. XIII, B. 

11 V. D. Sharma. op. cit., pi. Xlll-B. 

" For example, Nasik alone has yielded (from the Andhra 
wotkshop) 17.86S broken and 1499 workable specimens, 
Cf., H.D. Sankalia and S. B. Deo, Report on the Exca- 
vations at Nasik and Jan e, p. 124. 
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use * for hunting at Ujjain. one such bone-arrow head was found stained with the blood of a bird. 1 
Ujjain has yielded many examples of bone arrow-heads, some of which show various stages of 
production (PL 6). 

Short daggers. Harpoons, Polishers and Saapers. etc. 

The most significant discovery of bone tools comes from Burzahom (Kashmir), where short 
daggers, awls, antimony rods, polishers and scrapers, chisels, needles with eyes and harpoons, 2 including 
unfinished specimens, have been found. E\en today bone awls senc Australians in the manufacture of 
coiled baskets. 3 Bone knives are also known. 4 

Containers 

Sockets of bone joints served as containct for paints and greases. 5 
'Stylus, Handles and Spoons', etc. 

Ujjain excavations have yielded a bone stylus and a socket for its working end. 0 Handles for 
fans, fly-whisks, and other similar accessories were often carved out of bones. 1 Spoons, harpoon-hooks 
and scrapers are some of the other things which were made of bone from the palaeolithic age. 8 A 
Buddhist Jataka refers to a children's necklace fashioned out of monkey's bones. 9 
Bangles and Spindle Whoi fs 

Although bangles are usually made of ivory, two bone bangles have also been found in 
Maheshwar and Navadatoli excavations. 10 Three specimens of bone spindle whorls have been found at 
Nevasa. 11 Two of these are perforated, and the third is without perforation. 

Pendants 

As early as neolithic period bone pendants lookmg like a miniature neolithic axe were made 
by careful grinding and suspending hole was provided by drilling from both the sides.* 2 

Shaft-straightner 

Long bone of circular cross-section was curved to make the shaft-straightner. In the mid-portion 
of it an outline of a circle was drawn with the bone-divider on both the dorsal and ventral sides, A 
small hole was made with a pen-knife blade in the centre of the circle and gradually the central hole 
was made bigger by scraping, ft was meant for straightening of bones. 13 

THE IVORY-CARVER 

The position of ivory can ers in the ancient Indian society gives us an idea of the ivory trade in 
early antiquity. Archaeological as well as literary sources throw light on the craft and position of the 
ivory-carvers in society. 

As we have already stated," Mackcy found two elephant tusks in association with nine human 
skeletons at Mohcnjo-daro. 15 He suggests that the skeletons represent the jemains of a family which 
tried to escape from the city with its belongings. "One or more of the family may have been ivory 



' 1 l.A.R, 1956-57, p. 27. 

s Md. t 1961-62, r>. 19 (pi. XXXVII A-Bj, 

3 Julius E. Lips, Origin of Things, p, 120. 

* SttH in use in the jungles of Bolivia. Cf. h\p>, op. tit- 

s Lips, op. nr., p, 120., 

' l.A.R, 1956-57, p. 24 

" Taxila, Ahichhnfra and manyiother. sites ha\e yielded suck 
bone handles, C/.,R. C. Agrawal. "Early Indian boric 
figures in the National Museum, New Delhi'", £.11% IS, 
v No. 3-4, pp. 311-314. 

8 "Fur Scrapers made of thigh-bones arc a universal tool 
of the American Indians from California to Labrador." 



Cf, Lips, op. dt. p, 120. 
» Ahigtmdikti Jtltahtt, no. 365, III, p. 187> 
»*H.D. Sankalia.B. Subbarao and S. B. Deo, The l^ca- 

sations m Mahcsfauir ttnrf Mavadatutt {1952-53), p. 224. 
Sl H.D. Sankalia and others, Trotrt Jlistor} to Pre-Wston at 

Afcvrrca {1954-56), p. 455. 
" Lala Aditya Narain, A Study m the Techniques of Neolithic 

Bane Toots Making at Chirond and their Probable Uses, 

p. 19. 
13 Ibid., p. 20. 

11 Seepage!. ' 
15 Mackcy, p. 117, v 
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wirkcrs, and only the tusks for which the raiders had no use were not taken as loot." 1 Ivory combs, 
batons, fishes, vessels, hooks and gamcsman, etc., attest the skill already achieved by the ivory workers 
of the Harappan conization. 

The mention of ivory carver's bazar at Benaras in the Silaramlga Juiaka- indicates the importance 
of this craft in Buddhist times. This Jataka story further shows that the tusks of a living elephant were 
valued more than those of a dead one. 3 

The Rumti)ana mentions a guild of ivory carters, 1 along with various other guilds. This shows 
that the profession was well organized in this age. Besides a guild of ivory carvers, there was another 
of dantopajhinah, presumably hunters who collected and sold ivory for their livelihood. 5 

The Maliaimtu. a Buddhist Sanskrit text of the early centuries of the Christian era, furnishes 
interesting information about the ivory carver, who sometimes also worked as the conch shell cutter. 0 
It was true of the Kanya-Kubja city, where Prince Khusha went as an apprentice. 

A Jaina text mentions ivory workers among the important artisans.' 

The most interesting evidence about the ivory carver's guild is provided by the famous Saiichl 
Torana inscription, which states; "'this figure carving has been done by the ivory carvers of Vidisa". 8 
Incised in the 2nd century B.C., the inscription shows how marvellous the sculptors of Vidisa were, 
both in delicate ivory carving and hard stone sculpture. 

Another record, which mentions an ivory carver, is the Bhatcra copper plate inscription of 
Govinda Kcsavadeva (r. 1049 A.D.). 5 The donor gave away certain villages for the worship of 
Lord Siva, and also attached certain categories of people to serve the Lord, and one such category was 
that of damakura"." 1 

The above evidences show that ivory carving was recognized as a profession of skill in ancient 
India, and ivory carvers enjoyed an honourable status in society. A famous Buddhist text narrates the 
story of a king, who saw an ivory carver busy with his work and covered with ivory dust, and 
wished that he was himself an ivory carver like the artist who produced wonderful things of beauty." 

THE TECHNIQUE OF CARVINGS 

The use of ivory as a material adopted for sculpture and decoration has been universal in the 
history of civilization and down the ages there has hardly been any change in the actual process of its 
working. 15 

Owing to the curvature of the tusk making almost a semi-circle (PI. I), it is difficult to find a 
large area of thickness to work in. An exceptionally solid point may enable one to carve a figure in the 
round, measuring about 75 cms in. in length. 15 

Despite differences between ivory and bone, both arc carved in the same way and almost with the 
same tools. The discovery of about 150 bone artifacts from Chirand in Bihar helps us to reconstruct the 



> Mackcy. p. 117 

' ThcJutakat, 1, no. 72. 

' Knowledge of this technical factor shows the advancement 
in this craft. The tusks from a living elephant arc softer 
to cut and fashion because of the presence of an oily 
solution which dries up after death. 

' /Mmy.ia™, II, 94, 13. 

* Mali Chandra, "Ancient Indian lvoricV*, Bulletin of the 
Prince of Walts Museum, 6, p. 5. 

* 77ir Mahavasm (it. J, J. Jones), p. 421 . 

* J. C. Jaina, Life of Ancient India as Depicted in the Jaina 
Canons, p. 100. 

i * t l'it!itchi dantakaiehl riipakamrmm katam",G. Buhlcr 



"•Votive inscriptions from Sanchi Stupa", Epleraphin 
Indica II, (J892). p. 92. 
» E. /.. XIX, Part VI, (April 192S), no. 49, p. 286. 
The actual word used in the inscription is "dantacdra'' 
which is obviously the mis*spe!t word "dantakara", 

11 C. Sivaramamurti, Indian sculpture, p. g. 

"•"Although cail> stone tools gave way to better ones of 
other materials and various refinements were gradually 
learned, the basic methods for carving ivory remained 
essentially the same, down the ages'*. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 12, p. S36. 

"Ibid. 
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process of tool-making during neolithic period. 1 We can say that after dismembering the animal bones 
the marrow was removed by boiling them in earthen pots, probably in soda and calcium, remains of 
which have been found in pots. Then the porous surface of the boiled bones was filled with liquid 
wax to provide strength and also to prevent them from absorbing moisture. It is well known that 
boiling makes the bones soft and they can be cut, holed or bent while still warm. 

Once the desired piece was detached from the original bone, it was dressed with stone blade 
to make a rough-out of a tool which the craftsman intended to make. It was rubbed against sand- 
stone piece to make the surface smooth. Finally, the tool was filed down to give regularity to the form 
and to provide a sharp working end. Eyes or holes were made in the tools with the help of bone 
drills of various sizes. The tools were made durable by subjecting them to fire but befoie placing in 
the fire they were covered with clay. 2 

The actual process of sculpturing a figure out of an ivory-piece, or scratching figures on flat 
ivory, is quite similar to the process of carving in stone. 3 Even the tools employed are similar 
and differ only in size— those for ivory carving being smaller than those for carviug stone. First 
of ail, the heavy outer bark of the tusk has to be removed. The inner section is then cut to a smalf 
section according to convenience (PI. 7). While cutting the tusk into small sections, care is taken that 
the pieces are cut in the direction of the grain.' 

The artist then draws on paper a sketch of the article proposed to be carved. An ivory piece 
of the required size is then cut from the tusk, after fixing it in a vice. 5 The portion of ivory gripped 
in the vice is wrapped with cloth so that the jaws of the vice may not leave any maik on ivory. It 
is then cut by a handsaw. "Water is poured intermittently along the line of sawing for easy movement 
of the saw.'' 0 When the required piece of tusk has thus been obtained, the outline of the object is 
drawn in pencil 7 on the ivory-piece taking the model of the sketch (PI. 8). 

The ivory-piece is again fixed in a vice, and with the help of a small chisel and a wooden mallet 
a rough shape is carved out. Chiselling of ivory is very delicate work. It requires great skill and 
patience because there is a possibility of breakage at every stroke. The rough-cut is then smothened "by 
a file. 

The chisel is then used again according to need. Even minute unwanted particles are removed, and 
thus the shape of the figure emerges. Perfection in carving can be achieved only through evperience. 
The figure is then ready for polish (PI. 9). 
Poiisit 

Generally, the dust of ivory itself is used for polishing ivory statues. An ivory object may also 
be polished with the central rib of the leaf of the bread-fruit tree." The outer portion of the rib has a 
rough surface. The leaf is dipped in water, and the article is rubbed with the rib. Asa result of the 
contact with the rough surface of leaf, the object acquires a shining finish. The advantage of this 
method is that the leaf docs not leave any mark on the figure itself. The figure is then washed in water. 
After drying the water with a cloth, the subject is brushed thoroughly and is ready for sale. 

Yet another way of polishing, which has now gone out of practice, was with the powder of the 
dried tongue of a fish called "kanava:' 9 The powder was rubbed smoothly with a wet cloth. The oily 



1 1-ala Aditya Narain, A Study in the Techniques of Neolithic 
Bane Too} Makinz at Chirand and their Probable Uies, 
pp. 3-5. 

* Ibid. One such clay embalmed artifact was discovered 
from the Chirand e\ca\ation which substantiates! he 
above observation. 

, - Had it not been so. the ivory carvers of VKJisa could not 
have produced such manellous carvings at Sarichi. 

* Gtcythpaedta Biitmmfca, 12, p. 836. 

■* It is called " ItathakaW tn the Banaras region, while in 
Kerala it lb. known as " Piticim rakku". 



• M. K. De\as\y, Selected Crafts of Keral i, VII, A, 
p. 128. 

"' Ordinary Jcad pencil is used for this purpose, The pencil - 
uncs can be fived by painting o\er the whole surface wish 
while spirit varnish. This quickly dries into a hard 
transparent skin, impei\jcui» to moisture. Vhich in no 
v ay interferes with the process of the caning. Fn^clo- 
paedia Britmmica, 2, p. 221 . „ 
b Scientific -name of the tree is Attotarpcr<: tnc^a, 
» M. K. De/assy, op, til., p. 12S, 
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solution contained in ivory pores helps in obtaining a better finish for its products, which the objects 
produced in bone lack. 
Colouring ofhory 

In spite of the unusual fascination for its whiteness, ivory has been pigmented in every epoch. 
Harappans coloured some of their carvings with black and Ted. 1 The Egyptians probably soaked their 
norics in baths or mineral salts : red, yellow, brown, green or black malachite. 2 

hoey Inlay H'orfc 

The design of the inlay is traced with the help of a carbon paper on the wooden article to be 
decorated. Along the lines of the design, a groove of about 0.3 cm thickness is cut in sufficient length" 
and ivory pieces arc applied along the grooves and the edges hammered down and levelled with the 
surface. Inlay in dark-coloured wood brings out excellent results, However, ivory is seldom used 
for the curves in the inlay [work. Instead, deer-horn is used which resembles ivory in colour, and is 
considerably cheaper. 

Tools for Iron-carving 

The ivory-carver uses practically the same tools as the wood-carver, and it can be said of 
Indian carvers that their tools have hardly changed from early pre-historie times. Excavated material 
shows that the saw was used in the Indus valley civilization for cutting ivory.' The same tool was 
used at the time of the Dharhut sculptures 5 (PI. 10) and is still being used by modern ivory-carvers". 
The range of these tools is quite limited and they arc only a few and quite simple (PI. 11). 

/. Saw 

Locally called Sri, the saw used for ivory cutting is usually a bow-saw. This is a narrow saw, 
say 25 cms. long, stretched like a bow-string on a wooden frame. For very fine work, such as for making 
comb's teeth, etc., a saw called "mahm-ddnla" is used. 

2. Rasp ami File 

Fine rasps and medium files will be found useful at many points of ivory-carving. The files, 
locally called "red", used in ivory-carving, are of the following types: 
Chauras reti : Broad file for levelling purposes. 
Golak red: Circular file. 

Kalarti reti : It can be used by side as well as flat. 

Kliari-clmuras reti : It is used on thin borders, etc. i 

Nimgirda reti : Half-round file. 

TinadhurS reti : File having three edges. 

TSrawali reti : Very thin file, used for perforation work. 

3. Vice 

The i\ory is best held for carving in a wooden vice, but iron vices arc generally used, and in 
this case cork or thick felt is inserted into the jaws, so that they do not leave any mark. Locally it is 
called ''haihakala". 

4. Scraper 

It resembles a wood-carving chisel, pointed or round as required, with the front face kept flat 
and the rear face bevelled off into a cutting edge. This is the most distinctive tool used in ivory- 
carving. 



1 Sec Chapter lit. 

' O. Uci s baler, Ivory, p. 34. 

• EnrjclcvwcAa Briuwnlai, 12, p. 835. 

*S. R. Rao, "lurther excavations at Lothat", Lalit Kala, 



no. 11, p. 23. 

' A. Cunningham, Vw Sliipa cfBharhit, plate XXVI, 6. 
•Intcrvicued Ramnajar artist, previously attached to the 
Maharaja of Banaras' court. 



:> a wooden 5 ; handle. Two of the three iaccs(are ; cut,acTO^,'in{o,; 

6.y Gouge ami Mallet \\':_ ; . '■[.. * r ' ;.:'" -\/ 

^'about 1:2 cm.,, tempered "as for wood-carving, may be used with a rhailet. > 
i 7 , : s Chisel ; ':/■'■:[■.■[ , ' ' _ • ' • .,'/,'.'''■', . 

. ; ; V^ftcr the roughing out has been done, this small tool, m different sizes, comes into use 

;ifc|r/s^d'btKihg; ; the" rougli. surface. ' ** ■ . . : ' "• ■ . ' -. 

8.: Hammer . ' ■ ' - 'v: v. ■:. 

'SmcLlI hammers , are; also used whh t „• • ' ,\ ; 

r9,^ Driller '}^ } ; : . \ . ' ' : ' : 

: ; It is used for making holes, etc. 

'.■JO.'-.Coifipass:. . _ - 

' It is used. for making certain designs and for round things. . . : 



CHAPTER II 

Bone And Ivory in Epigraphs And Literature 



Introduction 

From the remotest periods of Indian history come the stories of an intimate companionship 
between man and nature, with man not only as a bystander interpreting and observing, but forming 
a part of it. and growing with it. And when he began to transmit his thoughts through words 
pre-ened in written records, literature, the repository of the accumulated experience of the past, was 
born. The antiquity of Indian literature goes back to the 2nd millennium B.C. when the composition 
of the Kg Vetla is supposed to have begun. Inscriptions on rocks, pillars and stone tablets, and copper 
plate 1 ., etc.. also furnish reasonably faithful reflections of diverse human activities in India of the yore. 
Not all tlie*c record ivory carvings; yet quite often these are mentioned in epigraphs and literature, 
which will form the burden of discussion in this chapter. 

EI'IGRAPHICAL REFERENCES 

Epigraphs on stone and copper plates provide us with some interesting information about 
nor; carvings. One of these tells us about ivory exports: another, about a guild of ivory carvers; a 
third, about the use of ivory in the decoration of palanquins; a fourth, about the ivory workers 
attached to a temple; while yet another talks of the rights of tusk-collection from forestland. They are 
described below : 

Sma Inscription of Darius I 

Darius I of Iran, who reigned between c. 522 and c. 486 B. C., 1 was a great builder. The palace 
he built at Suva still evokes admiration from viewers. The inscription at the Susa palace, generally 
known as the Susa inscription, mentions of various objects brought by Darius' subjects from different 
p.irK of the world for decorating the palace. It states : "The ivory which was wrought here, was 
brought from Ethiopia and from Sind and from Arachosia.'" Obviously Sind must have been one of the 
most famous ivory markets at that time. But since there is no geographical evidence of that region 
providing a habitat for elephants, ivory for Sind market must have been brought from the 
neighbouring regions. However, the fact remains that India was exporting ivory as early as the 
6th century B.C. 

Iiruripiionjmn the StiiicK Slupa 

A short dedicatory record, inscribed on the southern gateway of the great stupa at SanchT,- 
mcntions that the ivory carvers (tlanta-kiirelti) of VidisS carved the figures (riipa-kammmn-kalamY 
thereon. It is reasonable to infer from this record that Vidisa in the 1st century B. C. had a 
flourishing trade-guild of ivory-carvers, who readily lent their free services for the sculptural 



1 R. Ghn^hmann, Irat, p. 165. 
» IM I. 



' G. Buhlcr. "Votive Inscriptions from Sanchi Slupas", 
E. I., II, (1S<»2), p. 92. 
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embellishment of the said gateway. How well they fared working in a new medium h evident from 
the attention to minute details found in the stone reliefs. 

The Bhatera Inscription 

^ The Bhatera copper-plate inscription from the 11th centurj was unearthed from a mound in 
the village Bhatera, near Sylhet. Bengal. 3 It records that one Govinda Kesavadeva. son Of Nar.iyana, 
the ruler of Srlhatta in the 1 1th century, made a donation of 296 houses and 375 halas of land to the 
temple of god &va at Bhatapada (modern Bhatci a). He also appointed different categories of skilled 
workers from amongst his subjects; to attend on his deity. One of these persons was Rajvija, the 
ivory-worker, 2 who lived in the nearby village of Sinhajara. The fact that an ivory carver was attached 
to lord Siva's temple makes it apparent that the trade was held in high respect, and that objects of ivory 
were used-even in the temple. 

A Copper-plate Grant fiom Kelga 

Kelga is a small village in the Uttara-tTra division in the old Sonepur State of Orissa. 3 Four 
coppei -plates strung in a copper ring were found together, three forming an inscription of the Somavamst 
ruler Somesvara; while the fourth is an incomplete record. This fourth plate forming an incomplete 
grant, however, interests us most. 

_ It mentions the grant of a land to the donee Brahmana Bhattaputra Abhabhakarasarman. It 
seems that the land was apparently situated in a forest, as the privileges of the donee included his right 
to enjoy "hastidantd" and other animal products. 

The specific mention of ivory or "hastidantd" makes it clear that ivory, a valuable item, had a 
good market. It further confirms the fact that Orissa was famous for its ivory and ivory products 
from ancient times. 

The inscription is datable to the third quarter of the 10th century. 
Edilpur Copper-plate of Keiava Sena 

This inscription, too. comes from eastern India, i.e.. Bengal. 1 Describing the exploits of 
King Ballalasena, the inscription states that "He carried away the fortune goddess of his enemies on 
palanquins resting on staffs made of elephants' tusks." '• Obviously the reference means cither a big 
palanquin with its posts studded with ivory, or a small one with its poles made of tusks for carrying 
images of gods and goddesses only. It is known that Ballalasena was ruling in the year 1168-69 A,©., 
and, therefore, the inscription should belong to that period. 

LITERARY REFERENCES 

Vcdic Literature 

For the early period, the literary sources yield evidence of a scrappy nature. Vedic literature is 
well acquainted witli elephants, but does not mention ivory anywhere. Several words have beeii used 
for elephant, fbha* naga? mrigavffrana* and baiting In fact, some scholars oclicve that the word ivory 
has been derived from ibhaP In view of such close acquaintance with the elephant, and also the 
free use of ivory by the people of the Indus Valley, whom the Vedic Aryans probably supplanted", 
it is surprising that the Vcdic literature should not mention i\ory or any object made of jE An 
indirect reference can. however, be found in the following passage from the Attareia BrahmaM?* They 

^nicBhrncraCoppcr-pIafcinscriplion or Govinda Kesava- • A.H. Macdonell and A. B. Kefth. Vedic Index; I, 

deva, r. /„ XIX. part IV, (April J92S), pp. 277-286. P- ?9. 

t The actual term used in the inscription is "/fafttendra" ' Jbid., p. 440. 

which seems to be a spclline mistake- on the part of the * Ibid., II, Pp. 171-172. 

scribe- for Vafitahsra". * Wd., pp. 50J-5O2. 

a D.C. Sircar, «T«o Inscriptions from Kelga", E. /,, 10 W. II. Schoft) The Peripfus of the Vr\tliraeanStci, p. 193. 

XXVIir, no. 50, pp. 326-327 51 M. Wheeler, The Indus Cmiisatbn, p. 90 

*"N,G. Majumdar, Inscription, of Bengal. W, p. 122. " A. B. Keith, Aitare.w Budimam. VI. 27. 
1 }bhl.,' t d)ip a dmadto>da&i\ikamaro[>\u'\ , ' 
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recite the Silpcx. These arc the works ot art or the gods (devaulpunyatesSm): in imitation of these 
works of art, here is a work of art accomplished, an elephant (ftart/n). a goblet (kaimo). a garment 
(\3sah), a gold object (hiranyam), a mule chariot (aivatari rathalj); a work of art is accomplished in him 
who knows thus." 

It is significant that the passage makes a direct reference to the arts and crafts of the 
period, such as bronze casting, weaving, goldsmilhing and chariot-making. It is thus obvious that - 
"hatiin" should mean here the art of ivory carving, and this, therefore, will be earliest reference to this 
craft according to some scholars. 1 

But another earlier indirect reference can be noticed in Rg Veda- itself, where a gambler is said 
lo have remarked that though he would not like to go back to gambling, yet seeing the brown dice 3 he 
could not resist himself. It is quite obvious that by brown dice he means nothing else but dice made 
of ivory which takes a brownish colour with time and by constant handling. This, therefore, can be 
the earliest reference to an ivory object in Vedic literature. 
The RumSyana 

By the time of the epics the profession of ivory-carvers was well organized and developed. 
Among a large number of guilds mentioned in the RumSyana appear ivory-carvers (danlakurah) and 
ivory dealers (dantopajhinah).* Apparently the profession was organized into two different guilds: one 
of carvers, and the other, of dealers or those who hunted elephants for ivory. The RumSyana makes 
many mentions of ivory and items made thereof. 

In the Ayodhyu kanda* we find Bharata mentioning a bad dream in which he saw the tusks of 
king Dasaratha's elephant falling into pieces. Thus, it appears that the breaking of an elephant's 
tusks was regarded as a bad omen. The effect of the evil portent is proved by the later developments 
of the RumSyana story. 

Royal beds were embellished with ivory in the RSmSyana age. Hanuman searching for Stta in 
Lanka, describes Ravana's bed decorated with ivory work. 5 

Ivory was also used for decorations in the royal buildings. Ravana's palace in Lanka had 
ivory inlaid floors, 7 and pillars." The windows, too, were embellished with ivory'- 0 The pillars and 
windows must have been made of wood inlaid with ivory'. How it was used in floors is something 
beyond comprehension unless the floors in question were also wooden. But the reference certainly 
shows that it must have been available in abundance to be so used. 

Radios or chariots were also embellished with ivory. Hanuman, while searching for SIta, saw 
such chariots in Riivana's palace." 1 Not only radios but palanquins (iiriku)" were also adorned with 
ivory in the RumSyana age. Reference can be found in the RumSyaisa also to royal umbrellas which 
arc specifically stated to be of white colour. 11 It is not impossible that the said umbrellas were heavily 



' Moti Chandra, p. J. 

'RsVcda.. 10, XXX] V, 5 "Yadadidhyc no dailiilnyMiih 
paroyadbhasova ht)V takhibhyah mvpttlscha babhravo 
vHchama~kralam rmidejihh nifkrfaih Jfirinha"; "Gambling 
plavcd a small but significant part in the ritual consec- 
ration carcmony and the gambling hall attached to the 
king's palace in the later Vedic period had some magical 
or religious significance, though its import is not wholly 
cleat". (,\. l_, Basham. The vender that uas India, pp. 
207-210). 

1 Ibid., "babhnna". In many cases it has been observed that 
ivory tales a brownish colour by constant handling and 
with passage of time. 

•iM/mljjjut, II, 84, 13. 

* Ibid,, A}odh\i kdinla, 69, 12 "oupmi'ihaya niigasya 

ritfrtaiit-Sakali^ratam". 
% Ibid., Sundara kiirn^a, 10, 2 "dSntakdi'irhanachhrutlgai raidu- 



ryatirha tarSsanailC*, 

7 Ibid., Sundara kdnda, 9, 22-23. "matdsopSnavlkfliiih 
henKtjdlariraJilam SphdiikairUvfalaialinh danldnta riiarilpt- 
kam." 

'Ibid.,, Aranja kanda, 55, 8. "dSniakaislupantyaihha 

sphfitikai riiJatuistadiH \ajraraiduryacfiitraiiclia stambhair- 

drfli manomniailt." 
' lhid.,Si, 10. "dantaka riljaliichaim goMiuh priya dariu- 

nah hemnjlilfarlaschasamlalra pr&s&iapanklayah" 
" Ibid. , Sundara k'unda, 6, 6. kt Simha\ ) D^liraiamnrunal danti- 

ksdchanardjataih ghojaradWitrrichitraischa sadJ ikltaritai'n 

rmhaih." 

" lbld.,21, 9. "mdclta \-aclunaih kale IriJaW srcpnamviiritam 
gajadantaniayl dhySm Jivikdmantarikwuih." 

"Ibid., Ayodhya Unfa, II, 7 ; Kisklndha kanda, 38, 12.; 
Yuddha Unda, 131,65, 
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decorated with ivory, and hence looked white. All these references confirm that hory was variously, 
if not also extensively, used in the Rdmdyana age. 

The Mahubharaia 

„The Mahabhdiata gives more explicit information about hory carving in the time. We are told 
that king Bhagadatra of Pragjyottsa (Assam) presented to Yudhistlu'ra many swords with handles made 
of pure ivory (suddhadantatsarfinasin) 1 on the occasion of RajasGya sacrifice. Apparently, Assam was a 
rich source of ivory. It is interesting to note that, right from the days of the Mahdbhhiata till todas, 
ivory forms a favourite material for making sword handles. 

Another reference mentions kings of eastern India, which included ancient Magadha. Bengal and 
Orissa, presenting to Yudhistlu'ra \ery valuable chairs (iisanani maltaihani), sedan chairs (yanani) and 
beds (sayandni) inlaid with precious stones and gold (manikdnclianac/iitrdni) and made of ivory 
(gajadantama)am).- Here is clear reference to furniture inlaid with i\ory, gold and precious stones 
which corroborates the facts learnt from the Rdmdyana. 

A very interesting reference to ivory is of its being used for the spokes of a royal umbrella. 3 This 
lends weight to our earlier conclusion based on the Rcinu'iyana. 4 

Ivory was also used for embellishing royal thrones. In the description of Yudhisthira's 
anointment, we are told that Prtha, the priest of the Kauravas, was seated on a throne decked with 
ivory (dante saiydsaitc) accompanied by Sahadeva and Nakula. 5 

L Yet another use of ivory, in its tusk form, is provided in the Karnapan a of the Mabdbhdvta? 
It mentions Duryodhana anointing Karna as his Scnapati by pouring on his head water contained in 
, elephants tusks. Here the word "visana" means both a horn, as of a bull and a rhinoceros, and a 
tusk, of an elephant. 7 , Pouring holy water on the head of the anointed was an ancient custom employed 
in the Rnjaiiya and Abhiseka ceremonies. 

Buddhist Vinaya Texts 

The Buddhist Sanskrit Vinaya relates the story of a master hory-carver (dantakaldcharya) who 
-went to the land of the Yavanas with a measure of "ivory rice" (damatandidaf and appeared at the 
house of a master artist, who was however, absent. The Indian ivory craftsman gave the "ivory rice" 
to the latter's wife, asked her to cook it. and went away. She tried hard to boil it, but failed. The 
story illustrates the ingenuity of the Indian carver who fashioned such realistic rice out of ivory as 
could dupe even the wife of a Greek artist. It also points to the travels of Indian artists as far afield 
as Alexandria.", 

In the early Vinaya texts needle-cases made of bone, ivory and horn arc mentioned. 10 If a priest 
has a needle case made of bone or ivory, 01 horn, it is liable to be broken, and a pacittiya sin is 
committed. Sword handle 11 and ear-cleaners, 1 * made of ivory bone and horn, are also mentioned in the 
Buddhist literature. 



1 Muhtibhuutta. B)utapar\a, II, 47. 14. "Asimi sDi aim- 
yam hhumlafn ittddliadantatsdrunasina Prus-])oli^othatad- 
dattxfi Bhagadantiaa\rajctt(a\ dm." 

5 Wd., IT, 47, 29. ' 

* Ibid., Btu?mapana, 22. 6. "Samuchchftrtaiii dantaialdkama- 
sya supOitihram drfiaitamatha hhdti". 

4 Please sec proceeding page. 

* MahabhSraiin Scirttipan-a, 12, 40. 4. 

* MahSMaraia, Karnapana, 6.37. u To-iapiirna\i$unaiicha 
dwdpa-lha'tgamahatsubhadt Mantnwktfimaytthclifttnaih 



pun\a'gandhafctathaufadlmil'" 
'Moti Chandra, "NidhKringa (Cornucopia): A Study 
jn Sjmbolism," Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Muiam, 
no. 9, p. JO. 

* Gilgit Manuscripts, III, Part T, p. 171. 

* Moti Chandra, p. 8. " " 

'» Bhikkhn PatimoWta, V, 86 and BiukkhimT PatimoWta, 
IV, 12. 

« 'Satthakadanda' '. Chtdlaragga, V, 1. 12. 
i-"K(irriamnlahariiiV T i ibid., V, 3, 7, 
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ArlliasSslra 

The Arthaitutra deals with elephants quite elaborately, 1 and ivory "is also mentioned in that 
connection. It furnishes sonic interesting information about the collection and price of ivory in the 
market, which is a clear indication of the demand for works of ivory. 

According to Arthaiustra the Maurvas kept forest reserves for the supply of elephants, and if 
am body was caught poaching, the penalty w as death. 5 However, those who brought the tusks of dead 
elephants were duly rewarded. The price of a pair of elephant tusks, when the animal died of natural 
causes, was four and a quarter pana. 3 

Ivory was also obtained by pruning the elephant tusks at regular intervals. According to the 
Arihaiasira the tusks of an elephant living near a river should be cut after every two and a half years. 4 
The tusks of an elephant living in a mountainous region should be pruned after every five years. 5 But this 
cutting had to be done after taking into consideration the length and breadth of the tusk. As much as 
its circumference at the root had to be left uncut. 5 Another casual bit of information obtained from the 
Arthaiutfra is that sword handles were made of ivory. 7 

The Ariliatdstra advocates strict control of gambling which it would confine entirely to officially 
managed gambling houses financed by a tax of live per cent on the stakes and a charge for the hire 
of dice* to the gamblers. Dice was generally made of ivory' as is evident from the several ivory dice 
dug from Mauryan levels' Quite possibly the ivory obtained by pruning the tusks and other such 
sources was used for making it. And this must have been one of the important reasons for promulgating 
the regulations pertaining to the collection of ivory. 

Butltlhitf Juiakcr 

In Buddhist literature, references to ivory-carving arc both interesting and informative. It is said in 
the Silavanaga Jaiaka 1 '' that a forester, tempted by the tusks of the elephant which had once guided him 
out of the forest when he had lost his way, visited the ivory-workers bazaar 21 at Benaras to ascertain the 
price of ivory obtaining there. Ivory was worked in diverse forms and shapes in this market. The existence 
cf a separate market or ivory-carvers shows that ivory products had certain popularity and the quantum 
of trade in them was large enough to support a full-fledged market. On being asked what they would 
offer for the tusks of a living elephant the ivory workers told the enquirer that such tusks were far 
costlier than those or a dead animal. This minute technical knowledge comes only from long 
experience. 

Another Jataka, C/thadanla," which mentions hunting of elephants for ivory, also sajs that ivory 
from living elephants was more costly. 

Silappadhik Gram 

South India has rich tradition of ivory' carvings as attested by Silappadhlkaram, a Tamil text of 
2nd century A.D. The famous story of "'golden anklet", as it is popularly known, mentions of 
"instruments for carving"" seen by Kovalan, the hero, in the bazaars of Madura. Obviously Madura, 
a prosperous city of its time, had a good clientele for ivory works and no wonder ivory-earving 

' ArlhitJHra, Chapter 31 and 32. }a;iayahkhatli*dh Kltadj?a miilii$a\t,ratn \ijuira tlaru \em 

' R. Slumawstry. Kautil>a's Artkxiaura dr.), p. 49, nmlamisakhoh". 

"hari~:h.-tm2M hamuli". « Ibid. Book III. ch. XX. p. 223, "Te;iSm idhi-ahah imUhah 

5 IliiJ., II, 2. p. 49. "dtsnta}tt%aiit sroyam imaltts\illwalah kdkatil rak$&icha stlmpayepuh Kukanyak^unittmm^opddhrine 

lapCda r/utnnptjim tabltah." d\8daiapanodandah" '. 

' lhlJ., Chapter 32, prakarana 4S. •\Lwlam~i!.iptirlQ.;ha » Ujjain : I.A.R., 19J7-5S, p. 36; Tripuri : M. G, Dikshil, 

dtimram fojiixa kalpajcm, abde dnixardhe ncdljJtlSm Tnpuri-WdZ, p. 132. 

pcnchSbdt panvtaiKasiun." " M E.B. Couell (tr.). Vie Jdtakas, I, TP- 1*5-176, 

' /Mf. » '•dafnitkira rithi." 

'IKl. i* E. B. Cowefl (tr.). The Jaiakas I. p 201T. 

' Jb!d„ Book II, X\'H, p. lit. "S!striiiiianai\hlu-)rM- " V. R. R, Difcshitar <t;.), 77ie Silappx-Kiiluram, p. 205. 
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jnstuitienfs were seen in the market, which must have had at least a few shops to deserve notice of the 
hero. It also refers to ""the white tusks of elephants" 1 brought as present to the King. The very fact 
that the tusks were brought as presents for the King shows that they were valuable objects, as only 
the best was to be offered to the kings. Another item of interest mentioned in this te\t is a ''pestle 
of white ivory" used by the damsels of Vanji for pounding priceless pearls in sandlc wood moitars- 
The booh thus proves that in South India ivory was being used for producing variety of objects during 
the 2nd century A.D. 
Buddha Charita 

Asvaghosa, the author of Buddha Charita. is supposed to have lived in the 2nd century A.D. 
It is interesting to find him mentioning a palanquin embellished with ivory work. 3 Bes.des the i%ory 
adornment, we also hear of white flowers, which most probably were floral patterns carved in ivory. 
Ivory inlay in wood, thus, seems to be a very old technique. 
Milindapanha 

The questions of Milinda and the answers by the philosopher monk Nagasena form an important 
document or the Buddhist creed and also provide us with some casual yet quite interesting information 
about the contemporary occupation of ivory-carving. We are informed that an elephants tusks were 
cut several times during his lifetime.* Once when Bodhisattva was an elephant, his tusks were cut 
seven times. It seems that in most of the big cities of ancient India working in »vory vv.is a 
recognized profession. The city of Sftkala, for example, had many ivory carvers. • 

Mahavasiu 

The Malwastu, Buddhist Sanskrit tact of uncertain date, but probably ass.gna ble to the 
early centuries of the Christian era," also gives a traditional list of arts and crafts together v, th 
the products manufactured by master craftsmen who were called Mahattaraka. We learn that me 
master conch-shcll-cutter was equally adept in the art of ivory carving He was, t^^ore c. we t 
SaiikhayalavaMfamahattaraka? He made ivory bangles (nagadantovalaya) col ynum ^ j'"" 0 '^ 
ivory caskets (dartlasamudgaka), unguent pots with fantastic geni, forms ft, ochanap , M ). « rj 
ewers, (dantabhv,ngarakd), da,uavihe<hika{% which may be the same as Hindi h 'J^CZ ord 
bed legs Utantapudamaya) and lions (M), which may also denote hon shaped bed-legs. The 
simhaka may also mean a lion earring (simha-kwulala), a very precious ornament. 

The M 0 /«7,W in its list of the guilds in Kapi.avastu, 
and ivory-carvers {dantakara? as two separate categories of crafts. The above-mentioned mask, crafts 
man must haVe been an exception. 

Yet another item, which finds mention in the MMtasto, is a couch, embellished vvi.li ivory, 
is stated in this book that king Subandhu of Benaras had sixty thousand couches of gold, «,h* 
ivory.™ L 

D '^1Z iv ^a mention, ivory seals (da — ^$™^^^r~i 
gency. and being costly items must have served as the msign "^^^ blinded * ah the king's 
to traditional accounts, TishyaraksWta sealed the order of Asoka to get jvunam 
ivory seal. 

1 V.R.R. D.kstmar ixv.), The SdapfitdhlkSrnm, p. 284. •[ f - F?^"^' 3 P ' ^ 

s Buddha Cfmritn, I. ^.^Ouradaradamaxwrntho mahurlwm 5 Mou u, ™ ara ' " 

UiQsha puwabhnm warn pradlpam. Abhajata imUm • j j jon^VcdV The Mehtotal up. 374. 

thtyadert tatu>maa piampona deutttibhaU" s ' . (& . Dini^iduna.T- 410. Ma^J ntchaco- 

«l.B-Hon,ttOr.),Wrfi/iefe**e«ttr/«if, 1, p.292. excavations but vicldidiMits tt , 

*/4W.lT.p 171. „ A RAS1 19*n-t2, p. 43 ( rl.XVHI.ligw*. 

" 'Mott Chandra, "Tcshntral arts in ancient Tndia , ^ 
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Mrrchakutikam 

In Sudraka's Mfcchakatikam, Maitrcya, the Brahmin friend of Charudatta, when visiting Vasanta- 
scn.l, thus describes the beauty or her inner courtyard's doorways : "Down the walls hang long garlands 
of jasmine that sway like the restless trunk ofJndra's elephant AirSvata. The high resplendent archway 
is encrusted with ivory". 1 

Jiaghmamsa 

KiHidasa also refers to ivory carvings in his poetry. In the RagUmamsa we find reference to an 
i\ory car-scroll. 1 which has been compared to a pale-white Kctaka (lower petal, Rashmariisa also refers 
to an ivory chair used by royal personages 3 . Such chairs were kept with great care and were cohered 
with cloth to protect them from dust, etc., and were used by kings after their coronation. Yet another 
reference in Ragtwaiiisa shows the intimate knowledge of the poet about the elephants. It says that 
"The terrified elephants quenched with the watery drops thrown out of their trunks, the fire that arose 
from the unsheathed swords of the desperate warriors in armour falling directly on their formidable 
tusks." Such a minute observation is possible only for a court poet like KSlidasa. 4 

Meghadula 

Kalidasa compares the whiteness of Mount Kailasa with that of a freshly-cut elephant tusk. He 
clearly knew that a tusk yellows after being cut from the elephant; that is why he used the word 
"iatlyah" meaning freshly-cut, 5 in order to emphasize its gleaming whiteness. 

Kamasuiro 

The A'timasiltra of Vatsyayana. primarily a technical work on erotics, also refers to ivory carvings. 
There is a reference to a tusk being used as a peg to hang a lutc. c Ear-rings made of ivory and conch- 
shell were so much in demand that Vatsyayana includes the making of ivory and conch-shell ear-rings' 
in his list of sixty-four arts. The commentator tells us that car-rings were made of ivory', conch-shell, 
etc." Dolls, too, [iliiliiiriku) were made of thread, wood, horn and ivory." The Amarakoia also speaks 
of pmclialika and pulrikS, i.e. dolls made of cloth and ivory (danla). etc. 10 Ivory was also used for the 
lesi edifjing purpose of making dildocs, along with gold, silver, copper, iron and buffalo horn." 

Ytsnxulharmollata Parana 

The Vifnudharmottara Purina, a text or the Gupta period, while describing \arious themes to 
be painted in the royal residences refers to "treasure handles" (nidhihastan), which were, in all likeli- 
hood, the door-handles of treasuries, made of elephant tusks (.malaiigajiin)." The text leaves no doubt 
that during that period, the "nidliisrnga", signifying a bull horn or an elephant tusk, was a well 
recognized motif associated with good luck and fortune. 

Sfliotsamhitii 

Brhalsaiiihiiii ot Varahamihira. datable to the Gupta period, deals primarily with astronomy, 
astrology and other subjects. It devotes two chapters to curious belief concerning ivory and to its 
proper selection from the astronomical point or view. It states that a freshly-cut, glossy-white and even 



1 Mrrchakajikarn. Act. IV. "dantldjtila toram". 

! Jlifzhtmiimu, VI. 17. "I dCis'm'mbUramadaniapatram upun- 

thratn kctakavarhamamuh, priyilnitambochlla sanmrvosa- 

iritpala\iini0saytlv(i nakliO-grailt." 
' Ibtd XVII, 21. "Talnh kakfjiintaramasta pajaden- 

ttt\anam Sur/if. SuttaracftcMtudamadh} Mia tiepalh) a graba- 

tHim salt*' 

* Ibid „ VII, 48. "TanutyaJ&ih \armabhtt8m iikosalrr 
trlM'U dnfitrfivribhilt paradbhilt udtmlinnapiitn Sam- 
axfahbabhumrgajii \ii!zni)karaSikare(ra" • 

* SMiaiiila, iVrKWKyfa, 5V. "SaJndi krolladJviradadaJa- 



itachchrda gaurasxa tasia." 

* Kdmaxutrti, 1,4.6-10. 
5 ''Karoapatra bhanpa'' 

* Kdmasulra, 1, 3.16. '•danlaSaiikhSdibliih kariiapatrariiesah" 
*/»/</., 111,3.13. 

" Amarakniu, II, 10, 29. 
" Kihnasulra, 111. 2.5. 

11 Priyabala Shah (cd.) ( Vijmdharmoltara PurSna, 111, 
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lusk of good smell bestows prosperity. The effects of tusk's dropping down and of its colour lading 
are considered unlucky like those of its breaking. 1 The text goes to the extent of saying that the 
gods, demons and men reside respectively, in the root, middle part and the tip of Hie elephant"* tusk. 
The effect of the omens of these parts will be in order great, moderate and slight, to he felt in a s»hort 
while after some time (within a month or so), or after a long time (after a month or so), lcspectively.* 

The Brhatsamhitci provides elaborate instructions for cutting of tusks and enumerate^ the after- 
effects at great length. One should leave uncut the portion of a tusk, twice as much as its circumference 
at the root; and the remainder that may be cut should be used for purposes of embellishment. A little 
more of it may be cut off in the case of elephant haunting marshy places, and a little less in the case of 
those inhabiting mountainous tracts.'' The later instruction is a repetition of what is slated in the 
Arthasastra,* which shows that the knowledge of elephants and their tusks was passed on from generation 
to generation, and was based on practical experience. 

The Brhats'amhitd recommends the use of elephants' tusks for the construction of couches, etc., 
in combination with the trees mentioned in the book. This is a clear reference to ivory inlay in wood, 
a popular device used in furniture for centuries. 

Kaasika Sutra 

s Ivory is supposed to have magical powers, and was used in several ceremonies, as attested by 
the reference in the Kausika Sutra. 5 The sutra, while prescribing a charm for securing power, recommends 
that a man should stand beside a tusk. Although no further details of the ritual are available, there 
is every likelihood that some magical rite was performed to ensure or increase that efficacy of the ivory 
supposed to possess the miraculous property of imparting power." In the rite mentioned in Sutra 2 the 
charm was tied round a man's waist, or even worn as an amulet, or as an ivory bead (dantamayini). 

Jaina Text AAgavijja 

The AAgavijja, datable to the 4th-5th century A. D., 7 is a curious work on prognostication and 
gives some stereotype information on ivory, conch-shell, etc. It classifies the materials for making 
ornaments into three classes, namely, those obtained from living things (panajonigaiaih), from metals, 
and from roots, etc. Under the first division arc placed ornaments made of conch-shell, peails, ivory 
{(lantamayam), buffalo-horn and hair. 8 Implements and objects of art were also made of pearls, conch- 
shell, buffalo-horn, ivory, bone [atthikamayam) and hair. a The text also mentions in the list of seats 
(asana) one made of ivory (dantafana).™ The decorative value of ivory was clearly realized and the 
AAgavijja speaks of a palace apartment decorated with ivory inlay (dan tagr ilia). 11 

Harsacarita 

Bana, accociated with the court of King Harsavardhana of Kannauj, had a very keen eye, as 
evidenced in his graphic descriptions. The Harsacarita speaks of ivory caskets as "dantataplwruha." 
It is said that attendants carried small ivory caskets containing arccanuts whitened with sandal paste 
and the filaments of catechu perfumed with mango oil 12 at the birth ceremonies of Harsa. It was a 
cjlindrical box of the same shape as the modern phanta made of wood." 



1 Brlitttasamfiitu, 94.7 "Snkiah samah suqandhih utiqdhaiclta 

snbhCiviiho bha\ech( hhed th. galanamlfmaphalum cha~ 

dafuasya samt'mt bhaiigena". 
" Ibid., 94.8. "Mi'damndltyadasonciirrasanisthitii dahadauya, 
* manujiih kramCttnuah sptutamadlt}apatipelti\mh-pltiil<Hn 

ili>}ira madhyaclriraktda Aamblta\am\ 
* ibid., 79.20. "Dmtlasya mRtaparidlmn thiruyarmh projaina 

k af/m} eccMw$mh ' (tdb tknman Ttpachart~i(iu>'ivn unam gh u fia- 

i ham kincltil." 
1 Ibid., 75.19. "Gajadantom semes&nt praktatarftmrh pioSa- 

sjatc yoze. K&nodihnkaro \hihirgajadantena praiatfena. 
5 Maurice Bloomfteld (ed.), Kausika iutra, XIII, 1-3. 
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• Moti Chandra, p. 10. 
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» Ibid., p. 221. 
10 Ibid., p. LS. 
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lvor> car-rings {ilaniapatra), circular in shape and painted blue, were tisuallv worn by women of 
position.' The book also refers to ivory ear-rings inlaid with pearls obtained from the forehead of sea 
clcphanls. 2 These were received by Harsa as presents from Assam. It would appear that the ear-rings 
■were inlaid or decorated with amber or walrus ivory imported from Siberia 3 . 

Describing Har>a\s court, BSna says that "lie was sitting on a throne made of a stone clear like 
pearl, washed with sandal-wood water, and bright as the moon with its feet or ivory and its surface 
coot to the touch like snow-water."'' It is interesting to note that Harsa's throne had legs of ivory. 

Ivory throne-legs made in Orissa have been found in good numbers'' at different places. Although 
the ivory legs, discovered so far, belong to a later period, i.e. 13th to the 17th century A.D., Bana's 
mention of their being used in king Harsa's furniture supports the view that such ivory fixtures -were in 
fashion even at that lime. Thus, this use of ivory must have been long in practice before the 13th 
ccnturj, 

Bana speaks of crocodile-mouthed conduits of ivory used in pleasure ponds. c While describing the 
roval bed chamber Bana mentions golden female figures holding ivory boxes 7 . Such bo\cs were perhaps 
used for keeping sandal-hucd arccanuts for royal use. 

Ivory was also used for architectural embellishment; the columns of the royal apartment were 
inlaid with ivorv." Obviously, these columns must have been wooden, admitting of ivory inlay. 

Kudambari 

Another work by Bana is Kudambari, which, too, mentions many uses ofivorv. It is said that the 
Sabaras (a jungle tribe) hunted elephants for ivory* While describing the Devi's temple in the Vindhyas 
the word "danla kapS{o" in the compound "vanadviradadantakaputena parhfitam" has usually been 
translated as an ivory door. 10 V.S. Agrawal, however, rightly takes it to be a palisade made of elephant 
tusks put close together" and this should go very well with the Sabaras who were not given to any kind 
of sophisticated art, but whose profession demanded killing of elephants for ivory, which they might 
have arranged as a palisade in honour of their tutelary goddess. It is further said that elephant tusks 
(niiga tlanta) and white ''chauris" were hung on walls in the Sabaras" houses. 11 

The use of ivory car-ornaments was so common that even a chundfilukanyu was wearing them 
when she went to sell a parrot to king Sudraka. 11 On another occasion, when Prince Chandrapld.i was 
coming home after completing his education, we find a gathering of ladies teasing each other, and one of 
them asking another to pick her ear-ornament which has fallen down." 

Ivorv carving held such an important position at the time that learning it formed part of a princes 
education." 

Dana tells us in his Kudambari that roval w'not (a musical instrument) were decorated with ivory 
work. Further, v.c arc told that small ivory pavilions (daiitmalabltika) were placed in plantain groves, 16 
and one of these, placed in the temple of Kama, was painted red. 11 



1 "\ .;>. Asrrvval, Jli i;iuuriia--U Samkrilika Adlnaxcna, 
P.2-1. 
1 Ifrul . p. 170 
'- Moti Chandra, p. 6. 

' Cowell tmil Thomas (cd.), 'The llar}cerila of RW, p. 56. 
1 V. r. Dvwvcdi. "Jwires Indiens", Arts Atiariques. XVI. 
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■ "ttjiiltmia t onirk aramlA himiahdpTatwta" 
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' VS. Ascswal, Ha'!ctnri:a—Xk Saiukriiika Adlnarma, 
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SHttpalmadha 

The Sisilpahivadha of Magha also mentions ivory ear ornaments, which leminds us of a similar 
reference in Kahdasa's Jiaghmaihsa. 1 It states that one of the tusks of the elephant-headed Vinftyaka 
-was pnllcd out by the proud Rflvana for preparing ivory-scroll ear-ornaments for his playful damsels, and 
that a new tusk has not yet grown in its place. 2 The tusks of living elephants were usually pruned, and 
grew again and again. 

Kuifammatam 

The Kuttammatam of Damodaragupta (8th century A.D.) informs us that Chinf amarti. the son of 
an officer, wore in his ear pendulous ivory ornament (dantapankli), which had a sword-like (karpati aka) 
end. -1 It is quite interesting to learn that men also wore ear-ornaments made of ivory. However, unlike 
the women's man s ear-ornament was shaped lite a sword. 

Dasopadesa 

Kshemendra in his Dasopadesa 1 refers to ivory figures. In a double entendre he asserts that the 
wealth of a miser lives in his dirty teeth and blanket browned with smoke, in the same way as the 
goddess Sri of the untouchable chandala lives «n the figure of dirty ivory (danteSti mafapurnesn) wrapped 
m blankets. Dirty ivory here might mean figures of bone which must have been readily available to the 
chui}{luias. and which would get dirty readily owing to their more porous composition. 

Jaina Canonical LHaature 

It may seem strange, but Jaina canonical literature also yields interesting information about ivory 
in spite of the Jain adherence to non-violence. At one place, however, traffic in ivory is condemned. 5 
But on "the other hand, the professions of conch shell-cutters (tankliakcira) and ivory carvers (tlamakiird) 
arc classed among noble professions (sHpatya). b The ivory trade is said to ha\e been in the hands of the 
Tankana Mlechchhas from northern India, who brought gold and ivory for sale to South India. It 
seems that items made of ivory fetched a good price. 1 he traders covered their heaped goods with 
their hands, and refused to uncover them till they were satisfied with the price offered. 7 According to 
these texts, trade in ivory (dantaulnifya) was a recognised industry, and money was advanced to the 
Pulindas for killing elephants and bringing their tusks* for ivory workmanship. Images made of ivory 
were Well known." 1 

Ivory and conch-shell were costly materials, and were apparent!) taxed heavily. Merchants did 
not follow the recognised routes in order to escape the heavy duties and took to circuitous ways instead. 10 
That conch-shell and i\ory were valuable articles is further clear from the fact that they >\ere counted 
among the twenty-four jewels." 

Vessels made of ivory (dan(a), horn (iririga) and conch-shell (iankha) were used extensively, but 
they were prohibited articles to Jairia monks even if ivory or a conch-shell was used only as inlay 
{bandhagum). 11 Houses having female figures of wood, plaster, ivory {danta), stone and terracotta, or 
painted female figures, were taboo for Jaina monks In this connection it has been further observed 
that the Yavanas were great artists in these materials. 33 

Ivory was also used for making necklaces." And necklaces made of monkey's bones were put 
around the necks of children to save them from evil spirits. 



» See page 22 
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Sriigiiromanjari KmhS 

The SrhgSramanjjri Katlm of Sri Bhojadev a mentions an ivory balcony (ilaiiia ra/oWi?), 1 which 
probably means a wooden balcony with profuse ivory inlay. He refers to persons seated in the balcony 
which obviously could not ha\e been made of pure ivory, but might have had lavish ivory inlay. 

HunaiBra 

The MSnasara enjoins that couches should be decorated with lotus, petal carvings (padmapatrddi- 
chitraikha) and other ornaments. They should further be provided with low railings (kslmdravediku) 
and floral knobs made of ivory UhfUaJam) 1 or wood. 

VSmana Puruna 

Vumana Puriina mentions of a house of Lord Siva which was built by Visvakarma having an 
arched gateway of ivory with ledges. 3 

MiinasoUusa 

The Munasolli'na of king Somcsvara. an encyclopaedic work of the 12th century A.D., also pro- 
vides some interesting information about ivory's use in ornamentation and decoration of furniture, etc. 
It prescribes capital punishment for any person who killed an elephant, which means that the animal 
was protected by the state. If, however, an elephant died a natural death, its tusks were to be brought 
to the king,* a regulation also prescribed earlier by Kautilya in his Arthaiu.ura. i 

Ivory was extensively used in the manufacture of furniture. A chair called pnhlliu-dhurasaim 
is described as follows : "It is made of teak wood and decorated with ivory (dantidantasticitrilain)". It 
has many shapes and colours and is provided with a back and four legs. It is roomy, one and a half 
cubit wide and not \ery high''. 

Among the eight kinds of benches (maneha) one is made of ivory {dantaiigliTi)? and is described 
thus : "Its four legs are entirely made of ivory (dtipadantakritaih), and all of its parts are also made 
of ivory". 8 Unlike other references where ivory inlay is implied, here is a piece of furniture made 
entirely of ivory. Ivor)' throne legs from Orissa will thus fall under the dantanghfi class. 

Another category of furniture, Doluyana or DolF, described as having one pole only, was made of 
ivory (dantidantminirmanam) and inlaid with precious stones and gold.' Umbrellas, insignia of royalty, 
had bejewelled golden covers and ivory handles (daiitidanda), which were also inlaid with gold gems. 10 

According to MSnmoll5\a, ivory was also being used in architecture. It prescribes a balcony 
made of ivory for the royal palace." The balcony, as we have seen above, would have ivory inlay in 
wood, instead of being made entirely of ivory. 

Among the articles of personal use we learn of ivory pudukas (sandals) 15 inlaid with gold. The 
fact that delicate items, such as anklets," were also being made of well polished iyory, hints at the height 
ol technical achievements attained by the ivory-carvers or the I2th century A.D, 

Greek and Latin Literature 

There arc stray references to Indian ivory in Greek and Latin literature. For instance, minor 
articles of ivory such as ear-rings and pricks attached to a leather thong for riding are mentioned in the 
Indica." Virgil 15 also refers to Indian ivory and praises its purity of colour. 
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The Paiplm of the Erythraean Sea 

This ancient voyaging account is supposed to ha\c been written in the 1st century A.D., 1 and 
supplies interesting information on trade in ivory. It seems that Indian ivory was reaching Rome both 
by land and sea loutes. The chief centre of trade in African ivory was Adulis. Indian ivory was 
exported from Barygaza (modern Broach). 7 Dosarana or Orissa exported the ivory known as Dosarane. 5 
This shows that the Orissan ivory had distinguishing qualities, which entitled it to a separate name, a 
fact confirmed by later discoveries. 4 Similarly the fact that ivory carvings were exported from Bary- 
gaza would lend weight to the assumption that those carvings were produced in western India — Malwa, 
Ter, etc. These places are known as centres of ivory carvings also from other sources, one of which is 
the Siinclu inscription mentioned earlier. Another region from which ivory export is mentioned by the 
Periplits' is the Malabar coast, still famous for its ivory carvings. 5 

Arabian and Chinese Lilei attire 

Arabian and Chinese sources tell us about India's trade in ivory with these countries. Abu 7,ayd 
(9th century A.D.) explains why the Arab ships returned to Indica from Jidda instead of* proceeding to 
Egypt by the Red Sea, and points to the valuable Indian trade in pearls, ivory, precious stones, fragrent 
woods and spices." Ibn Khurdadbeh (9th century A.D.) includes ivory in his list of articles exported 
from India to Iraq. 7 Hudiid-al-Alant*, another Arabic text, refers to conches and ivory exported from 
Orissa. A Chinese work, Chu.fan-Chi,* throws light on the ivory trade between India and China 
carried through the Arab intermediaries in the 12th and 13th centuries. It tells us that Kambuja 1 * 
Palcmbang, 11 the Malaya Peninsula, 12 Lankasuk (Kedah), 13 Borneo," Java 15 and Coromanda!, 10 all either 
produced or exported ivory. 
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CHAPTER III 



Introduction 

The discovery and excavations of Harappa and Mohcnjo-daro in the 1920s pushed back the 
antiquity of Indian civilization and brought to light what has been described as the "Indus Valley 
Civilisation". It was so named b:cause the first two sites discovered were situated in the Indus Valley. 
However, most of the scholars prefer to call it "Harappan Culture", because that is the first known site 
of this civilization. Post-independence researches have shown that the extent of this civilization 
was much larger than the Indus Valley. "The area enclosed by a line joining the outermost sites at 
which the material culture of this civilization has been discovered is little less than half a million square 
miles" 1 . More than seventy sites have been located, 5 but only a few of these have been excavated so far. 
Most of these are situated on the plains of the Indus and its tributaries or on the dry course of the river 
Saraswati or Ghaggar. To the east of the Indus, the most impressive discovery has been that of Lothal 
(Gujarat) on the gulf of Cambay. The Southern extent is marked by Bhagatrav on the mouth of the 
Narbada river 3 . Towards the north-east Alamgirpnr, between the Ganga and Jamuna, marks the 
present known extent. 
Important site? 

Besides the famous sites of Harappa, Mohcnjo-daro, Amri and Chanhu-daro, recent important ex- 
cavations have been carried out at Rupar in Punjab, 4 Lothal in Gujarat, 5 Rojdi in Saurashtra." 
Desalpur in Cutch,' Alamgirpur in Uttar Pradesh,* and Kalibangan in Rajasthan. 0 At the last named 
site, seven seasons of excavations have established that the site was occupied even before the appearance 
of the Harappan Culture. Thus the site not only throws light on the origin of the Harappa Culture, but 
also pushes back in point of time the beginning of Indian protohistory, 10 

Date 

The total lime span of this culture ranges between 2300 and 1750 B.C." according to the latest 
radio carbon method. 
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The Society 

Although the script of the Harappans remains undeciphcrcd, much has been learnt about them 
from excavations and recent researches. The most surprising factor emerging from these excavations is 
the cultural Uniformity of the civilization throughout the several centuries of its life span over the vast 
area it occupied. There is a remarkable standardization of the sizes of both burnt and unburnt mud- 
bricks. The sites so far excavated clearly show their developed and uniform town-planning. The care 
expended on domestic bathrooms, drains and soakage. etc. surprises even the modern municipal autho- 
rities. Nowhere in antiquity had so high a degree of civic prosperity been reached at such an early 
date. Nowhere in antiquity has life appeared so ordered and secure. 1 

Agriculture was the mainstay of the Harappan economy and wheat and barley Were the main 
crops. 2 The discovery of the great granary at Harappa 3 clearly points to the surplus production of food- 
grains. And the surplus, thus produced, must have led to the development of specialized crafts, because 
the society could now support the artists in exchange for their skilled services. 

They developed all sorts of copper and bronze tools, but also continued to use chert-blades. 
They even had a true saw which does not appear elsewhere till the Iron Age 4 . All these achievements 
clearly show that the Harappan technology deserves Childe's acclaim as 'technically the peer of the rest', 
that is of the contemporary civilizations of Egypt. Babylonia, etc. <> 

The occurence of se\cral Indus type seals at Ur, Kish, Susa and Lagash is a well known fact. 
The terracotta sealings from Lothal bearing impressions of packing material on their back clearly suggest 
a commercial use/" Other e\idences from Lothal suggest its contact with West Asia. Ivory, chalk, 
shell, beads of gem stones and cotton or cotton goods were probably exported from Lothal.* 

From the remains of this civilization it is clear that its wealth, the social surplus necessary to 
support the administration and specialized ciaftsmen of all kinds, was in well organised agriculture. 

The above mentioned circumstances clearly reveal an enlightened society which produced and 
patronised ivory and bone carvings besides many other arts and crafts." 

Availability of the raw-niaterial-~tusks ami hones 

The elephant is the source of ivory, whose presence at the Indus Valley and other Harappan sites 
is well-attested by the seals, terracotta figurines and skeletal remains.* It occurs on thirty steatite seals 
and copper tablets from Mohenjo-daro,'' six seals from Harappa, 50 and several others from other sites 
of this culture. 11 

There are two views about the presence of the elephant in the Indus Valley. The first group of 
scholars believed that the climatic conditions of the Indus region arc not materially different today 
from those of the past. 1 - And this is a well known tact that the present conditions are not favourable 
to the elephants' habitat. These scholars believe that •the extent of the Indus ctvilzation makes the 
importation of these animals (elephants, etc.) from its periphery a perfectly reasonable possibility; 13 
However, they do not suggest any particular region from where this importation could have taken place. 
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One of these scholars describes the Indus region as 'a semi-arid savannah grass land" 1 which would, 
however, V>c ideal for the elephant. The elephant likes land full of grass and without many trees. The 
occurrence of a femur or an elephant in the basin of the dock confirms that elephants lived around 
Lethal." 

• The other group of scholars believes that the elephant was not only found in the Indus Valley but 
it was tamed by the Harappans. 5 According to them the domestication of the animal at this 
early stage is attested at least by the six out of the fifteen Mohcnjo-daro seals which distinctly depict it 
with covering cloth or wrapping. 1 Harappans' close acquaintance with the elephant is further 
strengthened by the fact that the seals show "the two breeds recognised to-day in India, the 
Kamoomia Dhtindia with its flat back, square head and stout legs, and the inferior Meergha, less 
heavily built and with a sloping back". 5 Such close observation and depiction is possible only when 
the animal can be watched from close quarters and clearly points to domestication of elephant by the 
Harappans. "The docility, intelligence, and easy obedience of the elephant must have quickly led to its 
domestication, once it was known and captured." 8 

Another point to note is that most of these representations show elephants with tusks. Two 
actual specimens of tusks were also excavated from a burial pit at Mohcnjo-daro'. 7 A similar discovery 
of u tusk was made at Chanhu-daro. 8 Finds of these tusks and many other items made from ivory 
make it clear that ivory' w as readily available in the Indus region and hence bone seems to have taken 
only a subordinate position.* 

Though not as many items of bone as those of ivory have been found at the Harappan sites, there 
was no dearth of bones at these sites. All kinds of animals, from rhinoceros to mangoosc, were known 
or donwsAtartmi V>y \\vt KaTappan* 10 and they musY hast ViatS abuatfavA «ippty of bosvts avawaWe, for 
carving. Bones of birds were also employed for preparing smaller items of utilitarian value." 

Technical Know-how 

An unfinished ivory plaque discovered at Mohcnjodaro shows saw marks in both directions." 
According to Mackay, this signified the great difficulty the ivory worker had in cutting the material, 
so that he worked towards the centre from all directions." This statement can be interpreted to mean that 
the Indus Valley ivory-Worker cither did not have proper tools for cutting the ivory, or lacked the know- 
ledge to use them properly." The facts, however, reveal that this was not the case, and the Harappans 
were well equipped to carve ivory and bone. An elephant's tusk and a piece of ivory sawn from it were 
found in an ivory-workers' house of phase III in the acropolis at Lothal. 15 Mound F ofthcHarappa 
excavations has also yielded two unfinished chunks of ivory.™ 

The use of a saw for cutting the straight lines of ivory dice is evident from the clean way in which 
time ivory pieces have been cut. 17 The teeth of the ivory-combs discovered from Mohenjo-daro were 
cut with a saw." and show how skillfully the saw was used by the ivory-worker. Lathes were also being 
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used for ivory carving as indicated by the smooth surface and rounded ends of some of the ivory batons 
found at Mohenjo-daro. 1 The Criss-cross designs on the fish-shaped ivory-pieces could have been 
obtained by a thtn chisel and by a skilled and steady hand only. 2 They were also using tubular drills 
for making circular markings upon the dice. 3 The regularity with which the designs arc executed on 
these pieces show the height of technical achievement of the Harappan ivory-worker. 

Another example of the Harappan ivory artist's achievement can be seen in a piece which could 
either be the basal portion or top of a vase. 4 It has a geometrical design of a circular motif in low 
relief, circle made of three petals round the projecting piece. 5 The petals show traces of light red pig- 
ment with which they were inlaid and the constrast of this colour with the creamy surface of the ivory 
must ha\e been very pleasing. Such refined design and colour-constrast clearly show that the artist was 
quite at home with ivory carving. In fact it was such a commonly used material that even model 
shrines were being made out of it. 6 

The above description clearly shows that the Harappan ivory-worker had the knowledge 
of necessary types of tools for ivory carving, and he was using these deftly for producing all sorts of 
items. 

Ivory objects discovered from Harappan sites 

1 . Human and animal figures in ivory 

(a) Ivory plaque showing a standing male figure'' (PI. 12). 

a) The plaque "represents the earliest attempt of man in India to cane a human figure 
in ivory". 8 It measures 4.7cms x 2.63 cms and is 1 cm. thick. Unfortunately it is much decayed. The 
back of the plaque is fiat and undecorated, except for the roughly scored lines at unequal distances* 
which, if this be a piece of inlay, would have served to key it in its place. On its obverse, the plaque 
shows a male figure facing left with hands on the hips. 0 He has a prominent nose and elongated eyes, like 
the eyes of some of the stone statues. He wears only a short loin-cloth. The head-dress, described 
as a 'close fitting cap with plumes' by Marshall. 10 appears to be a wig. It could even be combed hair. 
A lance-like pointed object visible above his left shoulder may only be a flake scar because its lower 
end is nowhere to be seen, and the hands of the human figure arc free. In front of the figure is a 
circular device, which may once have contained an inscription. In some places, the ivory shows evidence 
of being sawn into shape. The tool used was probably a narrow chisel. 

The carving of the figure is exceedingly rough and no attempt seems to have been made to 
Tound the limbs. However, the conical limbs portray him with vigour and the position of the legs 
shows him ready to walk or run. Although in low relief, the figure portrays the human figure in 
balanced proportions. 

(b) Ivory deer 

Another figure which depicts an animal 11 is more important than the human figure from the point 
of view of art, as it is the only figure in ivory carved in the round belonging to such an early period. 
The figure portrays the animal in a naturalistic posture. Marshall has identified it as an 
ibex/ 2 but with its raised head and partly open mouth it looks more like a deer. The 'circle 
and dot' motif which depicts the eye, is marked also on its body, which is cohered with 
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incised dash marks. It is 3.3 am high. Marshall's suggestion that it was a hair-pin-top 1 is hardly 
com inline. The usual height of hair-pins found from Harappan sites is 5 cms. only, and a 5 cms. pin 
cannot have a 3.3 cms. top. Moreover, its broken bottom shows that it is the top of something different. 

2. Ccmfo 

Ivory combs seem to have caught the fancy of man at a very early stage or human civilization. 5 
The use of ivory for making combs was in fact very common. Speaking about Egyptian objects of daily 
use. Flinders Petric says that "a comb was always cut in bone or ivory"- 3 Almost every Hnrappan site 
has yielded at le.-ist one or two combs. 1 It maintained its popularity in later periods also, and has been 
excavated from most of the later sites. An even more surprising fact is that there is hardly any change 
in it-, shape from the Indus Valley days till to-day. Being an item of toilet it always received a careful 
artistic treatment. The etched spot and circular motif is commonly found on Harappan combs 
(PI. 13)/' It is interesting to note lhat this motif occurs on Egyptian combs also. 8 It is quite probable 
that sometimes the comb was actually worn in hair, as an ivory comb has been found quite close to the 
skull of a woman at Mohcnjo-daro.' The most interesting comb out of the lot discovered at Mohenjo-daro 
is the one shaped like a V." It is 4.9 cms. in length, 1.7 cms in width and 0.5 cm. in thickness, but not quite 
perfect. There being a small slip missing from the edge opposite to the teeth, which indicates that 
originally it was wider than it is now. It seems to have been very carefully made, the teeth being cut 
with a saw. Their roundness and polish suggest that the comb was in actual use for a considerable 
time.'' Whether this was worn in the hair is difficult to say. "Judging from its shape and fineness of the 
teeth, it may have been used to remove vermin from long, lanky hair."' 0 Or else, it may have been used 
to fasten a single lock in place. 

Other finds arc of the usual rectangular or square shape and have incised concentric circles on 
both sides." The saw with which the teeth were made appears to have had a blade of 0.05 cm thickness. 1 * 
At least one of these finds" resembled in shape the combs that are sometimes represented on the 
Mohenjo-daro pottery. 11 

3. Jfair-pin* 

The attractive hair-do of the Mohcnjo-daro bronze dancing girl 13 makes it evident that women of 
tho^c days were fond of arranging their hair stylishly. That not women alone but men also used hair- 
pins, is proved by a sculptured head pictured in pi. XC1X, 6 of Marshall's volume III on Mohcnjo-daro. 
The hair-pin carved on the head has a short-shaft and a plain round head. In ancient Sumeralso, men 
as well as women were accustomed to use these articles 16 

It is quite likely that the Harappans were using hair-pins mostly made of ivory to keep their hair 
in order. Such pins have been found in excavations from various Harappan sites. Mohcnjo-daro alone 
has yielded twelve such pins 11 whose shape and size suggest that these must have been used as hair-pins. 
Some of these arc surmounted by birds' 5 or animals" and have grooves round the top to ensure that pins 
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do not slip away from the hair (PI. 14). which shows how meticulous the Harappan artists were. 
Sometimes the patterns incised on the wider parts of their shanks were filled in With black pigment 1 
perhaps to match the colour of the hair. 

Usually these were of about 5 cms length, but one of these measured 1 1 cms 2 . Their polish shows 
that these were considerably used before getting buried. 

A small duck-headed pin-top found at Harappa has been wrongly identified as kohl-stick top by 
Vats. 3 Kohl-sticks usually taper a little at both ends, a fact which is absent m this piece and hence it is 
quite likely to be a hair-pin top. Its lower part is missing and the existing length is 3.62 cms. 

4. Kohl-sticks 

The Harappans seem to have been using kohl also, as is evident from the discovery of kohl- 
sticks at Harappa* and Lothal 5 . Generally these arc cylindrical, 0 but one of the finds is rectangular in 
section, 7 which is quite unusual. The rectangular kohl-stick is 7cms long and somewhat rounded at the 
ends, one end being considerably thicker than the other. In most of the cases, they taper a Vittte at both 
ends, which are fairly thick and rounded, but sometimes only one end is finished, the other being 
left rough. 

5. Ivory fish 

"No definite conclusion can yet be found as to the use of these little fiat models offish". 8 They 
are roughly shaped and bear criss-cross markings similar to those found on actual fish (PL 15). The 
incised marks had been filled in with red and black pigments 6 and in one example with pigment which 
is now light yellow. 10 Yet another example shows traces of white pigment." Their eyes arc also incised. 
These are about 7.5cms long, about 1.2cms wide, and about 1.2cms thick. All these show a polish which 
comes only from constant use. Markings on these fishes aic the same on both sides. 

The fact that these fish have been dug out from Mohenjo-daro alone and from no other Harappan 
site is very interesting and significant. It would thus appear that residents of Mohenjo-daro were more 
fond of fish than their counterparts. It is also possible that this fondness was because of some local 
religious ritual which involved use of ivory fish. As none of these are perforated, they could not have 
been used as amulets. Their high polish shows that they had been much handled. This precludes their 
luuing been once enclosed in wrapping and then used as amulets. Marshall says that similar ivory fish, 
perhaps used as food-offerings, have been found in a royal burial at Nagdeh in Egypt. 12 But it cannot 
be suggested that the Harappan fish had also a similar purpose, because they have not been excavated 
from graves. 

The fish was sacred among the Babylonians, Phoenicians and Assyrians, and seems to have been 
regarded as an emblem of fecundity. 13 Another view is that it was the symbol of knowledge, presum- 
ably because the fish were able to explore the uttermost depths of the sea. 14 In Egypt, a iish-shaped 
mirror handle, made of ebony, had been dug out. ,; - Mackay's suggestion that "they were part of some 
game" 10 seems quite plausible. But it is more likely that these fish-models were used for ritualistic 
purposes. 17 
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6 Casting dice and gamesmen 

A number of rectangular and cubical ivory pieces have been excavated from Mohcnjo-daro 1 and 
Chanhu-daro.* They occur at all levels and some of them arc exceptionally well made, but "in no case 
have two similarly marked dice of similar shape been found together." 3 In modern dice, the sum of two 
opposite sides equals seven, which is not true in any of these dice. Generally these arc numbered 1 
opposite 2, 3 opposite 4, and 5 opposite 6, but there are variations'. In size, also, they vary consider- 
ably, ranging from 4. 12 cms to S. 12 cms in length. 5 Most of these show evidence of much handling-thcir 
edges are rounded and sides highly polished with use. In fact, constant handling and age has darkened 
most of them to a deep brown tint. 

One of the square die" has a rounded bluntly pointed end and it is possible that this die was 
twirled between the fingers before being thrown. 

The use of the saw for cutting straight lines is evident from the clean way in which these ivory 
pieces have been cut. The circular markings on them were made with the help of a tubular drill. 7 
Care was taken to make the designs as regular as possible, and there is hardly any difference between 
the designs on the various sides of any one example, except in their proportions. Where a piece is very 
thin, the edges as a rule arc undecoratcd. 8 Mostly the ends were plain, but if there was sufficient space, 
even these were decorated with one or two circles that are usually concentric." 

The varied designs and markings on these dice arc all lightly incised, and it seems from some of the 
more perfect examples that they were filled in with a black pigment to show the designs more clearly. 
On the basis of their shapes, these dice can be grouped as follows : 

(i) Cubical (ii) Tabular— (a) rectangular 
(b) triangular 

and (iii) peculiar shaped 

(i) Cubical dice : The two cubical dice mentioned below have been excavated from Mohenjo-dato. 

(a) In shape it is cubical like a die and measures 1.37cms.x l,2crns.X 1.2cms. It has the same 
markings on all the six sides. The object might possibly have been a piece used on a game-board, for the 
similarity of its markings prevents its being used as a die. 

(b) It measures 0.97 cmsx2.12 cmsX 1.8 cms and is quite differently marked from the one above." 
Three of its sides arc marked with a circular device and the two opposite sides are blank. The remaining 
sixth side bears three pictographic signs, 'perhaps to mark a special move in a game'. 15 From its appea- 
rance it seems that the object was in constant use as it shows polish of much use. Its peculiarity is its 
inequality of shape, which must have led to certain sides appearing more frequently than the rest. 

(ii) Tabular dice : These seem to be more commonly used than the cubical examples and have been 
found in abundance. 

The tabular or flat dice can further be classified into two categories : 

(a) Reel angular dice 

(i) One example has three circles on each one of three sides, one at each end and one in 
the middle. The further side has incised lines as decorations." 
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(ii) Another is rectangular in section. One of its sides bears five simple circles, and the 
other three sides show two squares made by double slanting fines, each square ha\ mg 
a circle with a dot inside. 1 

(iii) On still another three of its sides have the same pattern— two small circles alternated by 
one bigger circle, while the fourth is plain except for three longitudinal lines.- 

(b) Triangular dice : This type is quite common. 3 Seven such pieces are known from Mohen- 
jo-daro alone. Though each one has a different pattern the designs themselves arc made with 
the help of fines and circles etched on the piece. 

(iii) Peculiar shaped dice 

One round die has been found at Mohcnjodaro.* Another piece which could be a die" 
is shaped like a leg and mcasures2.62cms long by 0.52cms thick. It cannot be a piece of 
inlay, as the same pattern is incised on both sides. The thin edges of this piece are 
marked b> V-shaped lines which is quite unusual. 

7. Iwiy handles 

The ivory was also used for making handles of various utilitarian objects, such as mirrors, knives, 
etc. Two such objects have been discovered at Mohcnjo-daro and two at Harappa. 

(i) It measures 5.37cms long by 0.162cms in diameter at its widest part. The upper portion of this 
specimen is missing, but the lower has a hole 0.62cms in diameter. The handle is well carved and shows 
a polish due to much handling. 0 

(ii) This is one of the finest example of the Harappan ivory (pi. 16). Shaped like a small vase, 
it has four rows of serpentine pattern separated by two or three lines. 7 The precision with which the 
difficult zig-zag design has been executed on this handle shows the high water mark attained by the 
Harappan ivory carvers. 

(iii) It's present height is4.75cms and maximum diameter is 2.5cms. It is the end of a lathe-turned 
shaft with a flat base. The shaft is relieved with reel and bead motif. It could have been a handle for a 
copper mirror. 8 

(iv) It is a long-necked, oval-shaped handle, flat on the under-side, but otherwise rounded. The 
top has a hole 0.05cms in diameter, which tapers down to 1.25cms at the lower end." 

(v) S. R. Rao has mentioned an ivory handle of a gaming piece from Lothal. 10 

(vi) Although the example cannot strictly be classified as a handle, it could have served that 
purpose. 11 According to Mackay. it could have been fitted into a wooden box 35 . It is 3.87cms long and its 
3.25cms head has a hole of 0.32cms diameter. It is much polished by use. Another possibility is that a 
string was wound around two of these objects, one attached to the lid, and the other just below it to the 
side of a box, to keep it tightly closed. 

8. Ivory vessels and unguent cup 

Ivory was also used for making smalt vessets, fragments of which have been discovered at 
Mohcnjo-daro and Harappa. The fragmentary piece from Harappa with a flat horizontal rim has been 
restored in plaster of pan's and looks like part of an unguent cup. 1 ' 1 It is 6.25cms in diameter. 
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Another example discovered at Mohcnjo-daro is cither the basal portion or the top of a vase. 1 It 
is 5.65cms in diameter and 2.6cms high, and there is a stepped vertical hole through it, part of which is 
0.35cms in diameter, and the other part O.S7cms. It has a geometric design of circular motifs carefully 
carved in low relief, each circle being made by three petals on the broader surface of the object and by 
four petals round the projecting piece. The 'intersecting circle motif, as this motif has been labelled, 
is an Indus Valley hallmark and occurs frequently on pottery. 2 Such design occurs on Mesopotamian 3 
and Cretan 1 pots also. 

The technical cxccllance achieved by the Harappan artists working in ivory is further proved by 
the fact that most of these petals still show traces of the light red pigment with which they were inlaid. 
The contrast of this colour with the creamy surface of the ivory must have been very pleasing indeed. 
The polish of wear around its more prominent edge clearly shows that it was in use once upon a time. 

9. hory batons 

Five tapering ivory rods have been excavated at Mohcnjo-daro during 1927 excavations. 5 These 
were unknown before, and nothing like them has been excavated from any other Harappan site. 
Attractively shaped and ornamented, in all probability, they were turned on a lathe 0 (PI. 17). 

There is hardly any variation in decoration although they vary in length, 9.5cms' to 6.55. 8 cms. 
Most of them show two bands— one at the top and the other at the bottom, of criss-cross pattern once 
filled with black. All these examples show signs of much use and one of them" was so much handled that 
a band of decoration, similar to that below the head, has been partially worn out. Their top is usually 
flat, excepting an instance in which it is rounded. 1 " 

How were they actually used is not known. At one place Mackay has suggested that, "possibly 
it served as a pin for a cloak,"" but then he has himself admitted that their size is rather large and 
heavy for this purpose." What could be their other use ? Could these be royal sceptres ? But their 
iizc is too small for 'this purpose. Besides, we know next to nothing about the Harappan royalty. The 
other possibility is that these were used by Harappan weavers for making cloth. But in that case these 
should not have been decorated at both ends. Their blunt and rounded point precludes any possibility 
of their being an instrument of war. The fragility of the material makes it evident that these could not 
have been used as fittings to some instrument. 

Another use to which these could have been put to is as 'pestle'. Silappadl:ikiiram, n a much 
later text from South India, mentions use of ivory pestle by the damsels of Vanji for pounding priceless 
pearls in sandlcwood mortcrs, probably for medicinal use. It is quite possible that these batons had 
some such use during Harappan times. Nothing can, therefore, be said with certainty. They may have 
had more than one use. 

10. Ivory hooks 

It is surprising to note the extent of the every day use of ivory in the life of the Harappans. 
Even the hooks to fasten boxes were made of ivory." These were usually about 7.5cms long with an oval 
head about 1.25cms in section, and the stern taperingfrom 2.45cms diameter down to I.25cms atthe end." 
The top of the head was slightly rounded and the other end cut square with the sides. About half the stem 
was deliberately rubbed down with a rasp to give it a grip on the sides of the hole in which it was fitted. 

' Mackay, I, p. 32-1. II, pi. CXL11, 48-49. » Ibid, p. 433, No. DK 7272. 
1 For three retailed circle, sec; Mohcnjo-daro, pi. CLV, 51. • 1 bid., tio. DK 11734. 

For a pot from Lothal having this design on its lower " Ibid. 

rim, sec: I.A.K., 1956-57, pi. XIII B. " Ibid. 

' R.F.S. Starr. Indai Vailey Palmed Pottery, p. 74. 15 Ibid. 

' Sir Arthur, C\ans, Palace of Minos, I, pi. V. " V.R.R. Dikshitar. (tr.). The Silappadhlkaram, n. 336. 

'Mackay, II, pp 432-133. "Mackay, I, p. 431, 

' Ibid. " Ibid., II, pi. CVI, no. 31. 
p. 433, No. 11734. 
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This is how they were probably used: one hook was set in the lid and another immediately below 
it in the box itself and then a cord was looped around the two to fasten it securely. 1 

11. Ivory baluster, cross-bar and peg 

Excavation at Harappa have yielded a concave pillar-shaped ivory piece with flat ends 2 . Round 
the shafts are two wavy patterns separated from each other by horizontal bands. At both ends, the 
piece is pierced with lathe holes, 1 cm in depth as well as in diameter. It's height is 4.5 cms. 

A 3.9 cms long ivory piece has been found at Chanhu^daro 3 which appears to have been the cross- 
bar of some object on account of the tenon at either end. Three of its sides are flat, the fourth is -slightly 
rounded and has a blind hole in its centre. Another triangular ivory piece from the same site,* too, has 
a tenon projecting from its perfect end. It is 3.7 cms long and one of its face bears incised hatching, the 
other two are curiously ornamented with a series of transverse parallel markings, originally filled in 
with a red pigment, traces of which are still observed. 

An ivory peg has also been excavated from Chanhu-daro. 5 It is 4.3 cms long and pierced with a 
hole, 0.42 cm in diameter. It appears to have been caned by hand and not turned on a lathe (PI. 18). 
Macky is of the opinion that once it belonged to a chest, 0 which in all probability must have been 
made of wood. Another similar ivory piece is from Harappa. 7 It is a fragmentary terminal knobbed 
at the end which is 1.62cms in diameter (PI. 19). It seems lathe-turned and has a shining polish resulting 
from much use. 

12. Ivory Seals 

Much of our knowledge of the Harappan civilization is based on square or rectangalar seals, mads 
mostly of steatite. In fact, from the point of view of art, they are the best creations of Harappan 
artists. 

Ivory seals, five of which were discovered by Marshall, 8 are different from their steatite counter- 
parts. They are cylindrical in shape and bear only inscriptions. None of them shows anyanimal or 
human figures, unlike the steatite seals. These cylinders could not have any other use. Experiment has 
proved that they would serve well enough as seals. 0 

Similar finds are described by Mackay as 'round rods.' 10 "More frequently than not there is an 
inscription in the midlc of the rod.'* 11 Two pieces, excavated from different parts and different levels of 
Mohenjo-daro have the same inscription. 12 Mackay has summarily set aside the earlier description of 
such pieces as seals without giving any argument, and suggested that "they were used in some form of 
game, though what that game was we do not yet know." 13 In the absence of any solid argument, it is 
better and more probable to take these ivory pieces as seals. Cylindrical seals are known from many 
other civilizations, 14 Similarly, ivory has been quite a favourite material for Indian seals-makers, and 
ivory-seals have been excavated from many other sites of later periods." These ivory pieces are thus more 
likely to be seals than anything else.™ 



1 Mackay himself saw such fastenings in use in Punjab. 

Similar pegs and lashings were also used in Egypt. 

Carnarvon and Carter, Fhe )ears of expfoiatiotts at T 

l>cs, pi. XXVI, 0). 
1 Harappa, I, p. 459,' II, pi. CXIX, no. 9. 

* E.J.H. Mackay, Cltanhwdaro Excataiiom, 1935-36, p. 233. 

* Ibid., pi. XC, no. 18. 

s Ibid., pi, LXXXIX, no. 7, 

* Ibid., page 233. 

7 Harappa, no. 12061, p. 459 and pi. XXIX, no. 8. 

* mhenjo-dara, H„ p. 563: III, pi. CXIV, 529-533. 

1 ma. 
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15 For instance Rupar and Ujjain ha\c also yielded ivory 
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''Lothal and West Asia'*, International Gmft'mice on 
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13. limy scale 

Lolhal excavations have yielded some technical instruments of considerable interest. One of them 
is a graduated ivory scale, each division roughly corresponding to 0.17 cms 1 (PI. 20). Two other 
Harappan sites have yielded scales, One made of conch shell at Mohcnjo-daro and the other of bronze at 
Harappa.* 

14. Miscellaneous hory ohjeett 

Besides the objects described in the preceding pages, a number of other items ha\e also been 
cscavatcd from Harappan sites. Their exact use, however, is hard to guess. 

A 7.5cm long by 0.5cm wide and 0.5cm thick flat ivory strip has been excavated from Mohenjo- 
daro. 5 The incised design of circle and lines on each side was filled with black and red pigments, whose 
traces are visible. Had it been a strip covering some wooden box or chest as appears from it's shape, it 
should have been decorated only on one side. It is difficult to guess it's exact use. Another plain piece 
of ivory, measuring 5cm>:0.35 x.4 from the same site, shows lightly incised details of a bull's foot at 
the base, 4 and is in all probability part of a bigger piece depicting a bull. 

Three ivory pieces af about 7x I.5X 1.5 cms size arc marked with concentric circles in three places 
on their edges.' Their front and back are also ornamented. "They suggest some kind of architectural 
feature, such as a column, though nothing of the kind has been found in the architecture of Mohenjo- 
daro." e These little ivory obiccts may have formed part of a model shrine. 

Other ivory items of unknown use are perforated square and rectangular rods/ One of these rect- 
angular pieces mcasurcs7.5cmsx 1cm x I cm, and is perforated by three holes averaging .4cm in diameter. 8 
Around the centre of this rod is a band of copper." It could be a bar of a pair of scale-Pans, but in 
that case the holes to take the cords for the pans should have been at the end and not at the centre. 

Ivory has also been used for making jar-stoppers. A stopper of a narrow-mouthed jar has been 
reported from Mohcnjo-daro. 10 Also discovered from Mohenjo-daro are small round ivory rods with an 
ornamented head." Although looking tike gamesmen, these had probably other uses also, as they have 
never been found in groups and their bases are too small to stand securely by themselves. 

Ivory has also been used by these people for making beads and pendents. 11 This use become very 
popular later on. 

Another item of uncertain use is a flat ivory strip from Harappa. It measures 5.25cms long by 
1 cm wide. Jt has a row of four double incised circles with a dot in the centre, and three single circles 
and dots at the notched end. The other end seems to have been broken. There is a hole overlapping the 
design in the middle, which suggests that it was a fitting or decorative strip. But in that case, there 
should not have been any motif on the other side. It is difficult to determine its use. 

Harappa has yielded yet another item of ivory which has been described as spatula by Vats. 15 
It K 15.5 cms long and has a pointed end. Its upper part has been cut flat on one side Tor a length of 
7.5 cms. It could have been a stylus in the beginning; and was perhaps trimmed to turn it into a 
spatula later on. 



1 I.A.lt, mu®, p. 17, pi. Xlll B. 

* II k amazing to find that ihc saun out strip of conchshcll 
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Two ivory chunks have also been excavated from Harappa. 1 These have a flat and projecting rim 
and are bored across the thickness. In each case, this hole is intersected at right angle by a slit cut in the 
centre of the base and measuring 2,87 cms by 1.25 cms by 2.87 cms deep. They have a diameter of 
6,12 cms and were found together in mound F, trench I. It is very difficult to say as to what nsc these 
could have been put to. Perhaps, they show unfinished products, thereby implying that Harappa was a 
centre of production. 

Bone objects 

The fact that bone was also being carved and shaped, and put to various uses in the Horqppan 
Civilization, is evident from many finds of bone-objects from these sites. These range from crude rib- 
bones for stirring liquids 2 to refined cylindrical seals of Harappan origin found at Susa, 3 

A bone implement, made from the rib of a large ruminant, was found inside a painted jar dis- 
covered at Chanhu-daro. 4 Measuring 35.54 cms in length (but it was once larger), it resembles; a paddle 
and has a slight natural curvature. Mackay is of the opinion that it may have been employed to 
stir liquides or to beat linen. 3 

A similar bone-rib find from Mohenjo-daro has been interpreted by Mackay to have been used to 
scrape down or polish the surface of large jars. 0 

A badly wrapped and weathered roller-shaped object of bone has been unearthed at Chanhu-daro. 7 
The object, 8.75 cm long, has a hole (0.5 cm in diameter) from end to end. Its wear shows that it was in 
use, probably a part of the mechanism of a loom. Bone awls and needles have been found at 
Mohenjo-daro, s Harappa," Chanhudaro, 10 and Lothal 11 (PI. 21). Curiously enough, the irragular shape of 
bone-awls form Chanhu-daro makes Mackay think that they are made fram bird-bones. 12 

Bone dice have also been found at Mohenjo-daro" but they arc not so well preserved as those of 
ivory, and show a certain amount of open grain." 

Conclusion 

The circumstances in which two elephant tusks at Mohenjo-daro' 5 and another one at Chanhu- 
daro 1 " have been discovered point to the fact that these were considered valuable objects in those days. 

The descriptions of various finds in the preceding pages will convince any body that the Harappan 
artist was well-versed in bone and ivory-carving. His creations range from simple kohl-sticks 17 (o 
artistic vases. 16 v\nd if the number of objects has anything to do with popularity, ivory was much more 
popular than stone. 10 Thiv material was preferred for certain categories of objects, such as handles, 
tabular dice, combs, hair-pins, etc.* 0 The discovery of a fragment of a vase from Mohenjo-daro 21 indicates 



* Harappa, I, p. 442 and If, pi. CXXXVIII, no. 24, 25. 
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Hint horv was used for such objects, also, or course, always limited by the size of the tusk. "Yet, 
curiously enough, no human or animal figures has jet been found carved in ivory in the round— a rather 
striking fact in \ie\v of the number of other materials used in the making of these figures." 1 Mackay 
has tried to explain this paucity by giving instance of an unfinished ivory plaque, and by saying that 
the Harappan workers had difficulty in cutting ivory. 1 But had this been the case, how could all these 
other ivory objects be caned and made ? If the artist could carve a vase and could embellish it with 
beautiful designs, he certainly could have carved the human figure too, and in fact he did so, althougth 
on .-' plaque 3 and not in the round. 

One of the reasons why ivory's use was restricted to the production of certain kinds of objects 
only, could be that it was more expensive to procure, and the supply was limited. One thing is certain that 
due to prohibitive cost and delicate carving, ivory was used for making cither the luxury goods or 
ordinary objects for special category of people of a higher social or economic status. This points out 
to a society where rich and poor existed. 

In the last decade a good number of Harappan sites have been discovered in India and Pakistan, 
but only a few have yielded ivories, which seems to be in conformity with the expected pattern 'that the 
ivory objects were found in the city and not in the township sites'. 4 By its very nature ivory craft can 
flourish only where there is a fairly sizable affluent class who can patronize the craft. Knowing the 
international connections of the Harappans, there is possibility that ivory craft which flourished in the 
Harappan culture sites, too, had international market. No definite evidence, however, is available in 
this regard. 5 

Another explanation for the paucity of ivory could perhaps be found in the Harappan religious 
practices. There may hav e been a religious sanction against carving of human figures in the round in such 
a fragile material as ivory. Much information is held back in the pictographic script, which is yet to be 
decoded. Future excavations and researches may bring forward new evidences which would throw light 
on ivorv and bone carvings of this period. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Neolithic and Chalcolithic Bone and Ivory Carvings 



Introduction 

In a country, as big as India, various modes of life and stages of development persisted side by 
side in varying conditions of environment. Transition from one mode to another were not quite clear 
cut, Moreover, Stone Age India is unfortunately lacking in such popular features as cave art, which in 
the' case of Europe Serves to lighten the rather dreary jargon of stone chipping techniques. 1 

Bone, along with stone, played a very important part in prc-mctal times for the manufacture of 
tools, weapons, ornaments and of objects of representational art. Although bone devices including 
ncedl esappeared in the upper Paleolithic age, their use became more common from Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic times. However, so far no ivory tools or objects have been found from the stone age 
deposits. 2 

Neolithic Periods 

Neolithic period or New Stone Age is characterized by new sources of food supply — deliberate 
food-production involving husbandary and stock raising. Use of polished stone tools, pottery making, 
carpentry and weaving were the other innovations of Neolithic man. It took place in different areas over 
a great range of time.'' As such it is not a specific time phase falling between exact dates but represents 
a stage in economic and technological development. 4 

Three principal Neolithic regions— northern, southern and eastern have been recognised in India. 
Apart from the common element of ground and polished stone tools, the assemblages in each region are 
different. 5 The Northern Neolithic Culture, as represented at Burzahom 0 and a few other sites in the 
Jhelum valley of Kashmir, shows certain unique characteristics. Excavations have revealed two phases 
within this Neolithic occupation. In the earliest phase the inhabitants lived in circular or oval pits 7 



1 13. H. Gordon, The Prehistoric Backgioimd of Indian Cul- 
ture, Introduction, p, 1. 
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dug into the Kcrewa soil with timber super-structures. Besides polished stone implements, they made 
effective bone tools including awls, needles, points, chisels, harpoons, etc. In the second phase, the 
stone and bone industries of the earlier phase continued, but traces of houses of mud or mudbricks are 
seen. The potter's wheel was also introduced during this period. 

Radiocarbon dates for the Northern Neolithic phase arc before c. 2375 B.C. for the 1st phase and 
the later date for phase H as c. 1400 B.C. 1 Although a number of sites of Southern Neolithic culture 
ha\e been excavated, only a few have yielded bone tools. Utnur, 1 Piklihal 3 and Tekkalakola 4 being the 
main ones. Another site, Halakundi, yielded an interesting bone object by exploration. 5 Polished stone 
implements, comprising axes, adzes, pounders, chisels, slickstones, or polishers, slingstoncs and micro- 
liths, with a bias for parallel sides blades are from the other associated industries of this phase. Dates 
range between 2000 and 650 B.C." 

Characteristic too! types of the eastesn Neolithic culture are : faced hoe, shouldered hoe, splayed 
axe, bar-celt, rounded butt axe, etc. 7 Main neolithic sites of this area are : (i) Kuchai, district Mayur- 
bhanj, Orissa," (ii) Deokajli Hading, Assam,' and (iii) Chirand, district Saran, Bihar. 10 Till about 
196S, Chirand was known only for its chalcolithic culture, but in the recent excavation, a neolithic 
stratum of 3.5 meter thickness has also been discovered. These phases are as yet not dated." 

Chalcolithic Period 

The Chalcolithic phase denotes the simultaneous presence both of the copper and stone industries 
and thus refers to the transitional stage when man had not yet totally givcu up the use of stone for 
making implements, even though he had learnt the use of copper." Bone continued to be used for points, 
stylus, awls, etc., during this period. 

The Chalcolithic cultures of the Indo-Pak sub-continent broadly fall into four groups," (a) the 
peasant communities of Baluchistan, Makran and Sind" (b) the urban 'Indus' cities and their decline or 
eclipse", (c) the post-Indus settlements in central and western India including northern Decern 1 ' and 
(d) the Neolithic Chalcolithic settlements of the Southern Dcccan. A fifth group, represented by Pandu- 
rajar-dhibi" and Chirand" excavations, can also be added to these. Roughly, these Chalcolithic cultures 
lasted for a thousand years. The three overlapping cultures are Banas, Malwa and Jorwc— in that order. 
Their total time spread is c 2000-1 100" B.C. The pre-iron cultures of Bengal and Bihar show a spread 
of c. 1300-700 B.C. at the maximum." 
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Neolithic ivory and bone finds 
Burzahom bone tools 

Excavations at Burzahom have yielded four periods of occupation, two of which fail into the 
Neolithic phase. 1 The earliest dwellers of Burzahom were pit-dwellers. Stone tools of the period 
include polished axes, chisels, grinders, and knives, etc. But it is their bone tools which show a trend 
distinct from other contemporary Indian cultures (PI. 22). 

(i) Points — Bone points form the maximum number of objects recovered from the site and show 
\ariety, too. Some of these are very thick 2 and were probably used without any handle or support. 
Others needed hafting. Some of these have a double point 8 (PI. 23). 

(ii) Arrow heads— Some of the points are so shaped that they could have been used only by 
hafting and were probably used as arrow heads 4 (PI. 23). 

(iii) Harpoons— Bone harpoons were used for fishing. One of these harpoons excavated from 
the site is 'mounted-triangle-shaped', 5 having serated edges on both sides. Another example is worked 
on one side only but has a sharp polished point/' Unfinished specimens have also been found attesting 
to the local origin of these objects. 

(iv) Awls and needles — Bone points, large and small, with eyes have also been excavated from 
Burzahom. 7 These were probably used for sewing leather cloth. 

(v) Antimony tods— The fact that they were using antimony rods is attested by finds having 
blunt points at both ends 8 (PI. 22). 

(vi) Harvester — It is a semi-lunar or rectangular knife, made of bone, and was in all probability 
used as harvester (PI. 23). Similar finds have been reported from Neolithic China also. 0 

Other bone tools excavated from Burzahom included short daggers, polishers or scrapers and 
chisels. 10 The great frequeucy of bone tools was observed in period If. The unfinished specimens make 
it clear that these were being manufactured locally, although tools like harvesters seem to have been 
inspired by Chinese examples. Bone harpoons and points, etc. seem to be local in character, necessitated 
by the presence offish in various ponds that must have existed around Burzahom. 11 
Worked bone from Utnur {South India) 

Among many excavated bones, a few show cutting marks to make them useable to extract 
marrow. Besides these, however, at least one piece had been so treated as to make it into a tool. 12 This 
was a bovine long-bone from site I, layer 11a, 13 which had been cut and ground at One end to form a 

flattened chisel-like blade. 

Wot ked bone point from Piklihal (South India) 

A unique and interesting object from the upper Neolithic lasers of Piklihal is a worked bone 
point." It has been roughly cut to shape and then ground to a point, with diamond-shaped section and 
cut-away butt to facilitate* hafting. Probably it formed part of a shuttle. 15 Si/e ; length 4.7 cms., 
bieadth at base 1.65 cms., thickness 1.2 cms. 



1 B. M, Pandcy, "Adim Kashmir ke garta-vasi (Hindi)". 
Scmskron, Dr. Aditjanath Jha Abldnandan grantha, pp. 451- 
462. 

5 l.A.R, 1961-62, p!. XXXVII, A. B. and fig. «• 
s Ibid. 

* l.A.R, 1961-62, pi. XXXVII, A. B. and fig. S. 
s I.A.R., 1961-62, pi. XXXVII. 

*lhhl., fig. S. 

- * ibid,, p. 19, pi.xxxvn. 

* ibid. 

* S, P. Gupta In Indian frehtstot} - 1964, p. 100. 
« LA.R., 1961-62, p. 19. 



11 Ibid. Though bone harpoons, etc. are found in Manchuria 
and lake Baikal areas, yet not only these regions are far 
removed from Kashmir but the tools also differ in techno- 
tjpology. 

i" F. R, AUchin, Neolithic Cattle-keepers of South India, 
p. 44. 

*» Ibid., ItsTadio-carbon date is 2160±150 B. C. based on a 

charcoal sample from sue 1, iaj'cr Ha. 
li F. R. Alichin, Piklihal Excaiatwtts, p. 1J2, pi. 57a. 
15 It's, cut awavbutl makes us believe that it could not Ime 
formed the point of cither an arrow or spear, cf. F. R. 
Allchin, Pik Idiot Dtemation, p. 112. 
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Worked bone from the llalakmuli Camp 

Footc reported a chisel or polisher of worked bone discovered by Hubart Knox from the Halakundi 
camp mound 1 . It appears to be a length of bone carefully slit and about 7.5 cms Jong. The lower end has 
been ground so as to form a small chisel blade. The bone is not identified, but according to Allchin 4 , it 
is part of the long bone of a bovine. This artifact is interesting because bone tools are extremely rare in 
Dcccan sites. 

Bone looh from Tekkalakuta 

The site has yielded twelve bone tools, 3 consisting of two chisel-ends, one scraper and seven 
points. It is interesting to note that ten of the tools came from within the house' showing that these 
were cared for and kept inside the house for use when need be. These can be described as follows : 

(t) Chisel ends : Both the chisel ends have been made of split long bones of cattle. One of them is 
ground on both the faces giving it a convex, bifacial, medium edge. Broken at the base. 5 

(ii) Scraper : A split long bone of cattle, edge ground. Used as a scraper with a convex end." 

(iii) Points ; Out of the seven examples' four arc made on long bones while three others arc made 
on metacarpals with ends ground to a pointed tip. One of the examples, however, is interesting. It is 
the third phalange of a calf, the base of which is ground, making the original, pointed front very sharp. 
After hafting it could have been used as a point. 

Chiraml bone tools and ornaments 

Till about 1968, Chirand was known only for its chalcolithic culture, but with the recent excava- 
tion, a neolithic stratum of 3.5 m. thickness had also been discovered. 8 The culture is known mainly by 
an impressive collection of bone tools and decorated pots. The bone tools include many antler imple- 
ments also.' The following are the main finds (PI. 24). 

(i) Celts : Chirand has yielded many celts of different types. The convex-edged bar-celt was 
probably utilised as a javelin, or for digging soil, or for cutting fire-wood. The vertical and oblique 
scratches around the cutting edge may imply that the tool must have served many-fold purposes. 10 

(ii) Scrapers and gouge like tools have also been excavated from Chirand. These were meant for 
skimming hide and also for skimming vegetable food." 

(iii) Burnishers of different sizes were obviously designed for burnishing clay vessels. 

(iv) Chisels of different sizes, big as well as small, have also been excavated from the recent 
excavation at Chirand. These and the hammer, drill, etc. suggest wood craft." 

(v) Needles and bodkin : Pointed needles were used for sewing leather cloth and bodkins for nct- 
kmtting. Neither harpoons nor fish hooks have been found, but besides bodkins terracotta net-sinkers 
have also been found, to attest to the deep water fishing by the neolithic dwellers of Chirand." 
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4 Ibid. 

• Ibid., pi, Xa, No. 1 and fig. lOd. 
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' B. S. Vcrena, "Excavations at Chirand: New light on the 
Indian Neolithic culture complex", Purataitra, Bulletin of 



the Indian Archaeological Society, A, p. 19-23. 

' Antlers have been used to make tongs, root extractors, 
burnishers, hammers and chisels. Antlers picks were be- 
ing used for tilling soil. Lala Aditja Narain, "The 
neolithic settlement at Chirand", 77/c Journal of the Bihar 
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neolithic and chalcolithic bone and ivory carvings 

(yi) Arrowhead and dagger were used as missiles for inflicting injuries and for killing smaller 
animals and birds. 1 Both, tanged and socketed arrowheads have been found. 

(vii) Stjlits pins and points of different sizes J^e also been found at Chirand* 

t (viii) Other bone finds from neolithic Chirand include tooth-pick* drill and whetter* made out of 
different parts of animal bones. 

(ix) Bone anvil : A bone anvil found from the excavation reflects the technology of Chirand's 
neolithic dwellers. It has a polished surface and a hole and was perhaps used in the manufacture of 
oblique, straight or convex cutting of bone tools. Perhaps the edge portion of these tools was rubbed 

I against a bone anvil. 3 

(x) A shaft-straightner (or baton-de-commandment). A bone shaft-straightner is an unique 
find at Chirand and points to the wood craft practised by the neolithic people of Chirand." 

Besides these tools, some unfinished items have also been excavated. For example, a shoulder 
bone of an ox also seems to have been under use, These unfinished tools point to their local origin. 

Bone ornaments : Chirand neolithic people made bone ornaments also. 7 such as pendants, ear-rings, 
bangles, discs and combs, etc. The polished and flaked stone axes were copied in miniature for 
bone pendants. Tortoise bone and ivory were used for preparing bangles. The flesh or the 
skin cutting tool was made of the lower portion of the tortoise shell available in the rivers. Its 
sharp edge was obtained by unifacial rubbing. 8 A reel shaped object,'' having horizontal perforations, is 
remarkable for its finish. It's exact use is yet to be determined. Perhaps it was meant to see 
an alignment of any object at a distance. The fragment of the comb shows a socket, 
probably to provide a better grip. It's teeth, although broken now, also attest to the skill of bonc- 
' carvers. 

Chalcolithic ivory and bone finds 

Bone objects from Ahar (District Udaipur, Jlajastlmn) 10 

Ahar is one of the most important sites of the chalcolithic culture. In fact its finds Ure so distinct 
from the finds of the central Indian or the Deccan sites that they have been given a separate name : The 
Ahar culture, sometimes also called the Banas Culture, after the name of the river along which most of 
the Ahar Culture sites are located. The characteristic ceramic industry of the culture was a white-painted 
black and red ware, though other wares representative of the chalcolithic culture were also in existence. 

Thirteen bone objects have been excavated from the site, but only the following belong to the 
period under review : 

1. Worked bone knife 11 

Made out of a rib bone, it has a sharp edge showing a series of small flakes on the 



1 "Heaps of bone of fish, shell, snail, molluscus and bird 
discovered from the cxca\ations reflected the variety in 
non-vegctarian dish which the neolithic community at 
Chirand consumed", Lala Aditya Narain, op. eit.% p. 21. 

5 Lala Aditya Narain, "Thr neolithic settlement of Chir- 
and"', The Journal of the Bihar Research Society, LV1, ft. 
MV, p. 21. 

' Lala Aditya Narain, A Study in the Techniques of Neoli- 
thic Bone Tool AfaKiw; at Chirand and their Pra'wble Uses, 
p. 21-22. The pointed tooth-pick like artifacts having 
horizontal grooves at the top end when joined with get 
locked like the modern geometrical instrument, diuder. 
This was probably used for tlratving circle. 

* Ibid., p. 19. 

* Lala Aditya Narain, "The neolithic settlement of Chir- 
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11 Ibid., fig. 330. , 
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upper surface (PI. 25). It is only a part and not a complete knife and measures 15.7 cms in length and 3.7 
cms in breadth. One of its ends has a depression made by grinding the sharp edged side to serve as 
a handle. The under side of the tool at the handle has some incised marks. It was recovered from 
phase Ic, which has been dated to c, 1250 B. C. 1 

2. Ground bone tools 

Out of five specimens of ground bone tools, all the three that concern us here have been made out 
of ribs. A chisel like point is made on a splinter, while a flat and \ery thin tool is made, possibly on a 
splinter, by grinding. The three specimens may be described as below : 

(a) Part of a rib, plano-convex in section. One of its sides is ground obliquely to get a sharp 
cutting edge. One end shows that it was cut with some sharp instrument. It measures 5.4 
cms in length and 4 cms in width. Datable to c. 1725 B. C." 

(b) Portion of a rib about 7 cms in width, bi-convcx in section showing parallel scrapping marks 
on one of its edges, c. 1725 B. C. 3 

(c) Frargmcnt of a rib plano-canvex in section, with its convex side showing ground marks. 
Length 8.2 cms and breadth 3 ems' 

3. Boric Points 

In all. six bone points have been excavated from Ahar, but only two belong to the period under 
review. Whereas it is difficult to make out the use of similar bone points from other sites, the technique 
of making bone points from Ahar suggests that these were intended to serve as arrow-heads. The 
chipping in all the specimens is done along the length. 5 The two arrow points may be described as 
follows : 

(a) A bone arrow-head with a bi-comc x body and circular section. The ends are slightly broken. 
One portion is nicely chipped along the length to serve as the working point, while the other 
portion is roughly chipped as the tang. It measures 8.2 cms in length and can be assigned 
to c. 1725 B. C. s 

(W A complete bone arrow-head with carefully chipped point and roughly chipped tang, it has 
a biconical body and circular section. It is 8.4 cms long and can be dated to c. 1725 B.C' T 

4. Kohl Stick 

A 3.6 cms long lower part of a kohl stick with three fine grooves and a knob at the base, circular 
in section and having a highly polished surface has also been found. 8 

Bom .stylus from Prakash 

Prakash, situated in the Tapti Valley, is a famous chalcolithic site, which was excavated in 1955 by 
B. K. Thapar. Period 1 of the site has been assigned to the Chalcolithic phase and is datable to c. 
1700-1300 B. C. !l It has yielded a bone stylus, whose upper cnd"is broken (PI. 26). Traces of chipping 
arc prominently seen. It is partly polished. 111 

Ataranjik/icra, Ultar Pradesh 

AUranjiMicra, District Etah of Uttar Pradesh, where excavations concluded recently is a vcrj' 



1 S.inl,;ilia, op. cit„ p. 5. 
' /.W, fig. 129. 

* Ilnd., op. tit., p. 213-14. 
« Ibid. 

* S. P. Gupta, "Arrowheads-its technology and history". 
Journal of the Bihar Research Societ} ,XW\\, ParHl-lV, 
Jjn-Dcc. 1961, pp. 129-142. 



* H D. Sankalia, op. cit . pp. 213-214 
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1 Ibid., p. 214 

' B. K. Tliapar. "Prakash, 1955: a Chalcolithic site in the 
Tapti Valley", Ancient India, No. 20-21, p. 24. 
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important Chalcolithjc site. It has not only extended the Chalcolithic horizons, but also has yielded very 
interesting results. The main finds are as follows : 

(a) Bone Comb : 

A bone comb 1 with closely set teeth has been excavated from the site. The importance of this 
find is two fold : firstly, it has come from the levels of Period II of the site, which is assigned to the 
later half of the 2nd millennium B. C; and secondly, it is made of bone and not of ivoiy. It may be 
recalled that most of the early combs excavated from the Harappan and other contemporary sites are 
made of ivory, 2 as bone is not quite suited for making combs since it flakes very quickly during the 
process of manufacture, Thus, it is interesting to find bone being used for comb-making at this site at 
such an early stage of human development. 

(b) Stylus, awls etc. 

Period III of the site, which has been assigned to c. 1200 to 600 B. C, has yielded such bone 
objects as stylus, awls, knitting needles, gamesmen or weights 3 . 

Chiiand {District Saran), Bihar 

Period I of Chirand "which, has been ascribed to the 2nd half of the 2nd millennium B. C, is 
characterised by the occurrence of the white-painted black-and-red-ware, microliths, and ivory and bone 
objects. 4 The finds include bone points, dice and another piece which could be a handle, 5 

The excavations are still going on, and recently the excavators have unearthed a 3 to 4 metre thick 
Neolithic depositc below period I levels. There is no cultural lacuna between the two phases, i, e. 5 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic: rather, these two overlap each other. 0 

Recent chalcolithic finds from the site include a few bone kits such as pins, arrow-heads (some of 
them are barbed and socketed) and stylus. 7 Other bone implements like celts, chisels, etc., which were 
present in the Neolithic phase, arc conspicuous by their absence in the Chalcolithic phase. Even the 
bone ornaments appear to have gone out of fashion. So for, a solitary bone circular locket has been 
found in the upper strata of the Chalcolithic phase. Thus, when compared to the Neolithic, the chalco- 
lithic art of Chirand shows signs of deterioration. 
Mahisadal (District Birbhumi), West Bengal 

From period I of Mahisadal excavations, which has yielded black-and-red ware, etc., bone objects, 
including pins and the fragment of a decorated comb, have also been found. 9 

Pandu-Rajar-Dlribi, West Bengal 

Period II of this site, datable to B.C. 1012±120 shows the greatest prosperity of the Chalcoli- 
thic Culture. Besides painted or plain black-and-red ware, the site has yielded bone tools alto, mainly 
points and awls » These bone tools iccovcred from trench No. 4A on the summit of the mam mound 
Include a seemingly broken point which has a mysterious affinity with a class of the 4th mille- 
nnium B. C. Pre-dynastic bone tools of Afyeh in Nubia, Egypt. 11 
Avra, Madhya Pradesh 

Period 71 of Avra, which has been assigned to the Chalcolithic period, is datable to c. 1500 B.C." 
,The site has yielded about two dozen bone points, a few of whice have been recovered from Period H. 

* /. A^R.. 1963-64, p 47. 7 B S. Vcrma, op, at., p. 3. 

« Please bee page 22. * Ibid „, 
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One orthc chalcolithic points, is painted Mack, and another from the same level shows -its tip 
fincl> retouched and blackish in colour, resembling that of a lead pencil 1 . It is not known if the point 
is st.iincd with blood, as was true of some of the Ujjain finds.' Another possibility could be that this 
type of point was used for making fine incisions or carvings on potter)' like a stylus. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing description shows that bone and antlers were much in use during the neolithic and 
chalcolithic phases. Hardly any ivory item has been reported from the sites excavated so far. Perhaps 
it was easier to convert a rib-bone into a knife or scraper for these people than to carve an ivory piece 
which needed sharp and advanced tools. The other reason for bone's use for tools and ornaments may 
be the easy availability of the raw material for carving. Ivory was difficult to obtain whereas bones 'were 
available in abundance. 

The fact that the neolithic people (at Chirand) were able to distinguish between the use of various 
bones, shows their mastery in the art of carving. A good thought was given to the choice of materials. 
For preparing strong implements of bone, they preferred antler which is more sturdy and hard for general 
use and could last longer. Similarly, for the manufacture of bangles, they selected tortoise bone, out of 
which circular pieces for bangles were easily taken out. 

These finds throw light on pottery and weaving crafts of the neolithic people. In some pottery 
finds at Chirand the exterior was burnished but the interior bore irregular scratches. These scratches 
resulted probably due to scraping with a socketed bone comb to make the surface even when the pots 
were leather hard. 

The pointed bone needle, bodkin, gouge-like implements and a spinning disc made of kaolin have 
survived to indicate the elaborate weaving and spinning equipments which the neolithic people of 
Chirand had in those days. 

The wedge, the chisel and the hammer were perhaps designed for exploitation of wood and 
bamboos. The discovery of the weeding tools establish planned agriculture. The bodkin confirms deep 
water fishing, knowledge of swimming and use of boat. Similarly spear-heads, the projectile-points and 
the tanged arrow-heads were meant for the hunting of smaller animals. 

The fact that the hide or the leather was a much valued object in the daily life of the community 
is attested by the finds of leather-cutting-tool, skin-cutting-knifc, skin-drcssing-tool, socketed comb and 
leathcr-scwing-ncedle etc. 

The environmental setting of Chirand, the stone being scarce in the area, perhaps also encouraged 
wider use of bone. In fact, in the absence of metallurgical knowledge, the Chirand people were left with 
no other alternative than to look for substitute in their own surroundings. Their matured observation of 
natural objects helped them to realise that the animal bones, which were readily available in plenty, 
could be easily transformed into tools and weapons. 

The technical skill of these people is attested by the symmetrical cutting of comb teeth found at 
Chirand, Ataranjikhera, etc. Their art seems to have reached its climax when we find a reel-shaped 
object having horizontal perforations, perhaps used for seeing the alignment of objects at a distance. 
Their developing aesthetic sense is attested by pendant and bangles. 

In view of the close resemblances of Burzahom tool types, notably to harvester (semi-lunar or 
Tcctangular knives) in the Neolithic period of China and Japan, we are now led to look towards the 
last for the difmsionary impulses. It is plausible that the relationship between China and Kashmir 
was established through Gilgit and Sarhad and then along the foot-hills of the Kunlun ranges, the same 
route as was chosen by people from the 1st century A. D. to the 12th century A. D. Similarly the 
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CHAPTER V 

Pre-Christian Era Bone and Ivory Carvings 



Historical background 

The introduction of iron in India is believed to have taken place around 1000 B.C., 1 and the 
written history starts from about 6th century B.C. Our knowledge of this history of the intervening 
period is very meagre. It has been compared to "a jigsaw puzzle with many missing pieces." 2 Archae- 
ological excavations have helped in filling these gaps; but a full picture is yet to emerge. 3 Other sources 
of information about this period are Vedic texts, whose date is still debatable. However, "from a purely 
linguistic point of view the Rg Veda in its present form cannot be dated much carlicrlhan 1000 B.C."' 
Details on agricultural operations, cattle keeping, trades and crafts are found in these texts. Beside 
\arious other amusements, the Aryans delighted in gambling, of which we have a touching mention in 
the 'Gamester's lament', one of the few predominently secular poems which by lucky chance have found 
their way into the Rg Veda? It is quite likely that the dice used for gambling were made of ivory, which 
has always been a favourite material for the production of such gaming pieces. 

The age in which true history starts in India, the 6th century B.C., was one of great religious and 
intellectual ferment. It was the age of the Buddha and Mahavira. Our knowledge of this period is 
primarily based on Buddhist scriptures— Vinaya texts and the Nikayas, Jutaka stories,* and Jaina religi- 
ous texts' Although these texts were passed on by word of mouth for centuries and evidently grew and 
altered with time, they contain reminiscences of historical events. Some of the Jatakas provide us with 
interesting information about ivory and bone carvings, 8 This was the age of sixteen great states Sofasa 
Jaiiapadas.'* But by the 4th century B.C., Magadha cmbrged supreme and eclipsed smaller units. 

The year of Alexander's invasion, B.C. 326, is a turning point in Indian history. Immediate 
effects of this invasion were slight. But soon afterwards CUandragupta Maurya carved out a strong 



1 S.D. Singh, "Iron in ancient India", Journal of the econo- 
mic end Social History of the Orient, V, II, pp. 214-16. 
s A.L. Basham, Wonder thai was Indus, p. 44. 
! -B.B. Lai, Indian Archaeology Since Independence, p. 17. 

* R.C Majumdar (Ed.), The Vedic Age, p. 207. 

* RcI'rtti.X 34. 

* E.Ii. Condi, Jiie Jaiakas or stories of Buddha's former 



births, 

7 J.C. Jaina, Life m Ancient India as Depicted in the Jaina 
Couons. 

* Please sec Chapter II. 

* R. C. Majumdar (Ed ), 77ie Age of Imperial Unity, pp. I 
to 17. 
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Magadhan empire. The surrounding confusion consequent on the collapse of Nanda authority helped 
his rise. 1 

Estimates of the date of Chandragupta's accession to the throne vary within a decade (B.C. 324- 
313) but it is evident that he was the chief architect of the greatest of India's empires. He was helped 
in his exploits by a very able adviser named Kautilya or Chanakya. His book Arathasustra- is a mine of 
-information about this period, and tells us some interesting things about elephants and ivory. 4 

Chandragupta was succeeded by Bindusara, who in his turn was succeeded by the Great Asoka. 
Fortunatclv, Asoka has left behind a number of inscriptions on rocks and pillars, which give us detailed 
and trustworthy knowledge of his times." He favoured propagation of his 'dharma and extended royal 
patronage to art, examples of which still testify to the skill and achievements of the Mauryan artists. 

The Mauryan kings continued to rule in Magadha for some fifty years after ASoka, until about 
183 B.C., Pusyamitra Sunsa, a Brahmin General, succeeded in capturing power/- His age is famous for 
the revival of Brahmanism and for excellent examples of Indian folk artists' workmanship left behind in 
the form of terracotta figurines and the stone carvings of Bharhut and Bodhagaya. 6 

In thetrans-Vindhyan region two southern powers became predominent in the 1st century BC. 
These were the Satavahanas of the Upper Deecan and the Chcdis of Kal.nga. ™5 J* 
was short-lived but the Satavahana power endured for three centuries. The Satavahana rulers were great 
patrons of art. 

Meanwhile, events were taking place on the north-western borders which were to ^ a prof bund 
effect on Indian history. A series of invasions, all inadequately documented, brought the who to of wha 
is now West-Pakistan, Gujarat and parts of Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan under the control of alien 
kings. 7 

International Contacts . , 

Contemporary literary and epigraphic records provtde us with 
India's contacts with other countries of the world. From about 800 B.C. almost conl,n 0 , 
with Tran can be traced or inferred from various sources * In the 6th century B C pari of *orl 
India came under the political domination of Iran, and gradua ly the Indus am ^^A^Z 
boundary of the wide Iranian empire of Darius; indeed this part of India came to be o gan sed into he 
20th Satrapy of that empire. Darius calls himself ^^fj^^ ^^1^ 
tion » One of Darius' inscriptions gives very interesting information about inaia 
and how Darius received material from some parts of India for his palace at Susa. In fact, 
he obtained ivory from Sind and Arachosia. 11 
. In the Jataka stories, too, references to India's contacts with other countries are made quite often. 

For instance it is believed that the 'Baveru Jcltaktf refers to Babylonia. 

Then there are the Afttan inscriptions, mentioning a number fj^^^^Z 
these point to a high degree of prosperity and sophistication ansmg ™ nttfe 

Find of ivory carving of Indian origin in Italy also points to Ind.a s active contacts 
during this period. 13 

'K.A.N. Sastri and others. The Age of the pandas and ^^^""^^^^JwS °f ™ ient !ndia > 

Matir,\as, pp. 132-34. 241 
'R-ShamasastryCTr.}, fauna's ArlhaiOstra. t^halathhanam Ks)m>atltba\ a Suez inscription of 

•Please see chapter II. J"JJ - Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon and texts, 

'E.Hultzsch (Ed.), inscription of Asoka. Darius in i» 

« R.C. Mftjumdu (Ed.). The Age of Imperial ttnf r, Ch. VI, ^ P- p , 65 

P* 1,1 i" P HuttzSCll OP* Ctt* 

* N.R. Ra\ , Afo«rja andStmgn art. AmcHto Maruri "Staluctta cburnca di arte lc Indiana a 

H. Raychaudhury, Politico! History of Ancient Ma. "{J^J^^X*. I, fasc. II, pp. 111-115. 
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Social conditions 

The Jatakas and the Greek writers throw interesting light on the contemporary life of the people. 
Mcgasthcnes describes in detail the fertility of the land due to "the profusion or river streams" and 
double rainfall. People gathered two harvests annually. "It is accordingly affirmed", says Mcgasthencs, 
"that famine has never visited India and that there has never been a general scarcity in the supply of 
nourishing food". The statement may not be wholly true, but it certainly shows that at the time 
Mcgasthcnes wrote it, there was plenty and prosperity. And although Indians generally lived frugally 
they were fond of finer)- and ornaments, and this fostered trade and industry. Normally each craft or 
trade was concentrated in a separate street or bazar, 1 where the craftsman had his workshop, stall and 
home. However, sometimes, there are references to private producers who had far transcended the status 
of the small home craftsmen, and who manufactured on a large scale for a wide market. Thus, an early 
Jaina text 1 tells of a wealthy potter named Saddalputla who owned 500 potters' workshops. Then, there 
were trade-guilds {Srente) of craftsmen 3 and merchants, who maintained regular Sarthavahas for internal 
trade. 1 

By the time of the Buddha, recognised trade-routes covered most of northern India. One of the 
chief routes ran from the Ganges port of Tamralipti, up the river to the old city of Champa, and thence 
through Pataliputra and Varanasi to Kausambi, whence a branch went to the Narmada by way of 
Vidisa and Ujjayini. 

All this shows that there was affluence and people had the time and money to create things of 
beauty, besides the fine arts of sculpture and paintings. Other arts and crafts also enjoyed the patronage 
of kings and merchants, ivory being foremost among these. There arc numerous references to the use of 
ivory and bone in literature. 5 But the most important of these is the Sanchl Torana inscription men- 
tioning the ivory-carvers' guild at Vidisa." 

Availability of the material 

The Arthasastra tells us that the Mauryan kept forest reserves for the supply of elephants, and if 
anybody was caught poaching, the penalty was death. However, those who brought the tusks of the 
dead elephants were rewarded. 7 Another bit of information obtained from the same source is that 
sword handles were made of ivory. 9 Besides these such other information is provided by the Arthaiustra 
which seems to have given extra attention to the elephant. Kautilya has elaboratly described the modes 
of catching elephants, and also how their tusks were pruned. According to him the tusks of the 
elephants living in marshy lands near rivers should be cut every 2\ years, and those of the mountainous 
regions should be pruned every fifth year." He also mentions an officer called 'Hastyadhyaksha', 10 which 
shows that the Mauryan emperors must have had a good number of elephants in their employ, and 
obviously the ivory obtained from the pruning of these elephants' tusks must have been used for the 
manufacture of dice and other artistic items. 

Almost all the Greek writers have described elephants at great length— the way they were caught, 
tamed or hunted, which shows their interest and familiarity with this creature," 

The Buddhist Jataka stories provide us with interesting information about ivory's availability in 
those times. It is said in the Siltrtaniiga Jiitaka K that a forester, tempted by the ivory of the Sllavanaga 
elephant, who had once guided him out of the forest when he had lost his way, visited the ivory worker's 
bazaar at Banaras, where ivory was being worked in diverse forms and shapes. On enquiring as to what 

1 'Damakira I Wif,' p. 33. 

'H^.F.H«mele(Ed.),i/rtJafoifoii)<i,p.51. *IMtf.,p. 111. 

* I. Buhlcr, "Votive inscriptions from Sanchi stupas", EI, ' Raratej Saslri Pandcya, Kaulallyam AnhnSastram.p. Si. 

II. p. 92. » IbU., p. 2-17. 

' Molichandra, SinhayHha. " J.W. McCrindic, AmUm Iniia as described by ittgat- 

' Please see Chaplcr H. • thenes, p. 42. 

•1. Buhlcr, cp.cii. "E.B. Coftel! (Ed.), The Jatakas, no. "2. 
' R. Shamasastry (Tr.), Kaut(t)a's ArthaiMra, 
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„ «• .aste of a living elephant, he was informed that they were much more costly 

they would offer for the tusks ot a imn. , P ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ to , he cm!n of 

than those of a dead one SucB i n c /.tatate /"'lata.' Yet another Buddhist 

SS^ttSSSSESSSS.*- in y Ba„aras a hunter who made his living hy 

Ufa, elephants ^^^^ carvcrs tad organised toIves in guilds,* which clear!, 
*J? \ a « Xre if S5 £ a Anient supply of ivory and finished productsmust have hcc„ ,n 
£ « Land to have inspired the ivory carvers to form a gtuld. 

~ Technical achievements . , , b 

At aH times the work of the Indian craftsman, ^ ^^^ -Te 

admired for its delicacy and skill, and the ^n'«\ a ^ e .f S skiU is attested by the 
far from negligible. ^^^^3^ <*«'. ™*f 

enormous monolithic columns of Asoka l ne ir _ p significant. Weighing as much 

evidence of Indian technological achievement he column are eve^ m g ^ ^ ^ & ^ 
as fifty tons, and measuring some forty feet hey were ^carved * B rf ^ tQ their presefl 

> of wonderful hardness and lustre, and often lete mast ery of the handling of 

positions. "It is doubtful whether India ever again showed such complete m 

enormous pieces of stone." 1 P v ten sive1v by the Mauryan artists. 5 

Not only stone, but wood was also a favounte nmtmal ^ ^^^ skiU . 
But wood being a perishable material, nothing remains of tins art att to ^ 
Bythe W times many more technological adva^ of ^Uds, which 

were earlier being made by the applique method, were ^ ^^^^ sho w not only greater 
meant greater precision. Stone aculptures, though 5 uman sentiments.* A seated 
accuracy in the depiction of human anatony, but als *^ ^**J Thcse achievements in plastic 
lady in sorrow from Sarnath shows her state of 2Sn«f'm«Bt have had a fairly important 

arts clearly indicate an advanced technology, m which ivory carvings, mi 
place as revealed by the following finds, 

EARLY BONE AND IVORY CARVINGS ^ ^ ^ ^ 

t Early ivory finds are restricted to utilitarian items / UC £ o ^ 'comb 
and hardiv any item of beauty has so as been disc over cd H ow , ^ ^ as well 

of ivory indicates, apart from the ivory engraver s art, even ,1 juo , 
as a taste for beauty " 8 Main finds of the period are described below. 

Kausambi (U. P.) arrow-head? kon arrow .heads, but their 

The bone and ivory arrow-heads have been found s deby s ^ fimJs cm bc 

main concentration is in Period in-the N.B.P. ware period (e 
categorised in five types : 

, (1) With long point and circular cross-section, 

(2) Socketed, 

(3) With double-grooves, ^ ^ 
4 A. L. Basham, The wander that nas India, p- 219. ^ rf _ 

* Fragments or the large wooden paliside of the c.ty hme » j>j. r. Banerjee, Tfc J«» f e '" 7 f '^' T ' 47 L39 . 
been unearthed by Dr. Spooner at Bulandibagh near ^g* sharma ,77tf Excmatknn* P- 4/ ' p! " 

Patna, e/. Spooner, J.R./J S., 1935, pp. 63. Quite recently 
excavations at Kankarbagh Housing Colony, *atna, 
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(4) Bud-shaped and 

(5) With irregular rectangular cross-section. 

In many cases the tang and the point are clearly emphasised. These arrow-heads were intended 
for sharis made of reed, cane, etc. In the case or the third category, the groo\cS were used for fastening 
the arrow-head to the shaft by strings. The point in certain cases show a black stain due cither 
to poison or blood, 

£ra;i (Af. P.) bone points and arrou-heads 

Sub-period II B witnessed the gradual disappearance of the 'black and red ware' and the use of 
the dominant 'red ware' come into vogue. Other finds from this period included bone arrow- 
heads and bone points. 1 

Prakash (Tapti Valley) finds 

The finds described here 5 have been rcco\crcd from Period II which is assigned to c 600 to 202 
B.C. by the excavator. 3 Most of these finds arc of bone (PI. 26) and the only ivory piece is a comb. 
The main finds are described below : 

(1) Bone stylus showing the carved top and an uniformly polished surface. 

(2) Bone stylus Willi the upper end broken. The working-edge seems to base been made by 
chipping, the marks of which are clearly visible. 

(i) Bone borer, working-point of whicTi has been obtained by chipping and grinding. 

(4) Bone awl with a fixed working-point and showing a polished surface. 

(5) Bone perfume-casket with a delicately worked stopper. The bone has been carefully scooped 
out to make this casket. The exterior surface is polished. A similar casket in metal has 
been reported from Ujjain.« 

Bone points from Sonepur, District Gaya, Bihar 

Period 11 of Sonepur, assigned to c. 850-650 B. C, has yielded bone points or styluses and a 
copper antimony-rod along with the N. B. P. Ware. 5 

Rectangular ivory pieces having incised decorations have also been found' 4 Their exact use is not 
known. A similar piece has been found at Jliunsi by surface exploration.' 

Rupar, Punjab finds 

The importance of the Rupar excavations lies in the fact that they extended the horizon of 
Harappan culture in the north-eastern region.' Antiquities brought out by these excavations included 
many ivories, although all these were confined to the third occupation— c. 600 to 200 B. C." attesting to 
its popularity during this period. 

Iiory Comb 

Decorated with incised circlc-and-dot design, the comb is quite interesting because of its shape. 
Only one of its sides has been rounded, perhaps to provide a better grip (PI. 27). Two circles-and-a-dot 
design runs along the border. The centre has a circle and a dot motif and a hole nearby. Lower 
portion and teeth are broken. 10 

Hair-pins, colhrium sticks, dice and stylus, etc. 

Cosmetic knicknacks of ivory, such as hairpins and collyrium sticks abound in the third level of 



> I.AJ!., 1962-63, p. 11, pi. XXXV A. 
• H. K. Thapar, "Pralash 1955 : chalcolithic site in the 
Tapii Vallc>". A.I, No. 20-21, p. 129. 

» mil. 

' Ibid. 

'I.AR.. 1956-57. p. 19. 



• I.A.R., 1961-62, p. 4 and pt. IV A. 
» Information given by Dr. S.C. Kala, Allahabad Museum. 
» VJ3. Sharma, "Past patterns in living as unfolded by 
excavations at Rupar", Lain Kala, No. 1-2, p. 121. 
'Ibid. 
- Ibid. 
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Rupar One of the hairpins has a bud-shaped top and tapers down. Similarly dice and stylus have also 
been recovered in great numbers 1 (PL 27). 
hory handle 

Another important yield of the Rupar excavations is the beautifully carved ivory handle. The 
lower md upper endsW a chevron pattern, and the middle portion has a criss-cross design. The 
upper-most portion is unfinished and was perhaps fitted into the object, for which it served as a 

handle. 2 

^ 'yet another important relic from Rupar is an ivory seal inscribed in Brahmi (PI. 28) It reads 
'Bhadapalaksa\ equivalent to Sankrit 'Bhadrapalkasyd', which means the '(seal of) the protector of the 
goo^Myatitle of a Buddhist xuler, or more { ikely, of the head of a monastery.* Oval m shape, 

it has a knob to hold. 

^ o'ther ivory items excavated from Rupar included a leg base of a pedestal and a stopper (?) with 
the figure of an elephant etched on it.^ Although a very small item, the realistic treatment of the 
elephant shows the artist's close acquaintance with the animal. 

V Ivory female figure and tortoise shell toy-cart from Champanagar, Bihar 

*"»yJ L '"""-J s wo* wivnted bv the Patna University team from the 

A broken and blackened ivory figure (PI- 29) was excavated oy we i ««' ' 
6th-5th Century B. C. levels from Champanagar, the famous Champa of Buddha s tones . The _l.gu c 

has lost its right hand and leg and is blackened ^^ f ^^ ova" STw H d"d 
has developed breasts, slender waist and long arms and fingers She has ^ovai , 

eyes and eye-brows, prominent aquiline ^^^^ S and Ihen srewed together 
different parts of the limbs have been fashioned out ot ivory pieces s^nai y 
at neck, shoulder, elbow, wrist and knee. 

r a •„ p n „nf ind West Asia belonging to eailier times. 
Wooden figures of this type have been found in Egypt an d we t Asm y 
Thus, the discovery of this figure is significant not only from the artistic point of view y 
throw light on India's contacts with West Asia and beyond. 

Another interesting discovery from Champanagar is a J^-J* ££r«£ JUels 
wheels show double circular design. The toy-cart is 12 ^ s '»j^} U ^ and thc whceh being with- 
is 5.5 cms.^ The significance of this cart lies in the matenal used 
out spokes. 

Prahladpur bone points •hlack-slipned' and 'dull-red' warci. 

Phase I A of Prahladpur excavations yielded ^^ted and at least two 

Bone points were also excavated from this phase. 5 Most or these are i 

points are decorated with circle and dot patterns. 

Prablma, Gujrat ivory figures unearthed at Prabhasa from the early 

Dnringlhe year 1955-56, some fourteen ivory figures wcr ^ ^ ^ {o 

historical lexels (e. 600 to 200 B. C.) associated with ^ strolccs regularly maiked in a 

represent a highly conventionalised female from (Pi. W) : ffi t delineate all thc details 

horizontal and oblique scries and a number of 'dot-in-circle punches 

: jt Nan^vcry^unnc, fro. Prabha^ « 
4 ?W. J * , „ p Tartshvl, no. 4,, p. 57. 

8 B.P.Sinlra, "Some rare antiquities from recant excava- ojme. ■ 
tlons in Bihar", P'o-Stattia, no. 5. (1972-73), pp. 71, pi. 
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essential for such a simplified form. A careful examination of the 'dot-in-circle' motif shows that it has 
been executed with a definite plan. The first pair of circles can be taken to represent eyes, and the one 
below them, the nose. Yet another pair on the body can undoubtedly be taken to indicate breasts. 
The other circles on the loner part of the body are perhaps mere decorations to balance the design. 
These figures ate distributed throughout the four sub-phases of Period III and offer an opportunity to 
study systematically the changes that took place in their form as time advanced. The earlier figurines arc 
more archaic in appearance and have small, fmaly drawn but closely packed punches. In the upper 
levels the incision of an individual punch is thicker and grows larger, but at the same time the distri- 
bution of punches is both restrained and regularised. Again, the head of the figurines in the lower 
Ie\cls is diamond-shaped, but becomes flattened to horizontal in the upper levels. 

There are differences of opinion about the probable use of these figures. Marshall thought that 
similar finds from Taxila could cither represent a pendent or a child's toy. 1 But as none of these has a 
hole, they could not have been pendents. Their discovery in bulk suggests that these represent the 
continuation of the mother-goddess cult known from the Harappan times.' According to Dhavalikar, 
who calls these 'eye-goddesses' 3 such ivory figures might have been used as amulets during the pov-cpide- 
mic. 4 He argues that such ivory figurines have been excavated from north of Narvada only— the region 
where the goddess Sitala is represented with spots on her body. "This cannot merely be accidental but 
can only be said to be a token of the survival of an age old Harappan cult through the millenia." 2 
Excavations at Taxila,' Nagada 7 Ujjain, 6 and Avra have yielded similar ivory figures, which show that 
such figurines were quite popular as representing the mother-goddess. However, as clay mother-goddess 
figures have been found in bigger numbers from excavated sites, one would think that perhaps the cost 
invohed in production of the ivory figures prevented their common use. No wonder that similar 
figures in clay were more popular. 

Outside India, similar figures have been found at Susa. 10 some scholars believe that from Pales- 
tine to Mesopotamia the technique could have come to Iran and from there to India. 11 But others arc 
of the view that these ivory figurines represent continuation of Harappan elements rather than 
Achacmenian. 18 

Taxila (Blur mound) finds 

remale figure 

Described as a "quasi-human form" by Marshall," a similar figure to those described above, was 
excavated at Bhir mound, Taxila, and was dated to c. 5th century B. C. Marshall compared it with 
similar finds from Egypt." It measures 2.5 cms. in height. Though Dhavalikar calls this piece an 'eye- 
goddess' and believes it to be an amulet used during the pox-epidemic, 15 in all probability it was meant 
to be a pendent, as it is provided with a small hole near the top for suspension. 

Bone Amaiak Beads 

This class of beads come only from the Bhir mound" and date from the 6th to 3rd century B. C. 
These arc made of bone and are divided into eight gadroons." Beads of the same shape but made of 
faience found in Sirkap belong to a later period. 



* Taula, II, p. 654. 

« Nanavati, op. cil., p. 61, 

* M.K. DliavaliLar, "Esc-goddesscs in India and their 
West Asian parallels", Amhropos, 60, p. 533. 

'Ibid. 
'/Wrf. 

•Taxila, II, p. 654. 
*l.AM., 1955-56, p. 14. 
» I AM., 1957-58, p 36. 

* II. V. Trhcdi. "Excavation at Avra", Journal of the M.P. 



Itiham Parhliad. no. 4, p. 13-40. 
» R. Ghirshman, Iran, pi. 39 (b). 
11 1.M. Nanavati, op. cil. 
"Ibid. 

"Taxila, II, p. 654; HI. pi. 199, No. 12. 
11 F-Pctric, Objects of Daily Vie, pi. LV, no. 600. 
«» M.K. DhavaliUr, op. cil. 
» Taxila, II. p. 654; HI. p!. 199, nos. 8, 9, tl, 
"Uiesegadroonsgiveitashapcwhich resembles the small 
•Amala' fruit; hence the name Amalaka'. 
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Pendents and amulets 

Most of the articles in this class are dagger-shaped pendents of bone or ivory. Two such speci- 
mens 1 coming out the Bhir Mound, may be assigned to the 4th to 3rd century B. C. Another specimen 
from Sirkap, and yet another from Hathjal, may belong to the century following, but their date is 
problematical. 2 

One of the dagger shaped pendents is made of bone and measures 4.7 cms. One of its sides is 
decorated with six incised circlets-one on the handle and the rest on the blade. The handle has a hole 
for suspension. 3 

Another one is made of ivory and is similar to the preceding pieces. On one side of the 
blade it is decorated with deeply cut parallel lines and two circlets which show a faint resemblance to a 
stylised human face (PI. 31). The reverse is plain. It's handle has a small hole for suspension and it 
measures 3.6 cms. 4 
Comb handles 

Made of bone, these may have been intended for metal combs, possibly for combing wool, but 
their exact purpose is uncertain. Only one of these, 6 made of bone, belongs to the 5th or 4th century 
B. C. It has a groove underneath for a metal comb. Quite broad, it measures 7.2 cms in length. 

Stylus 

The stilus was used for writing on wax, 6 the calamus for writing with ink on parchment, birth- 
bark etc. The average length of a stylus is about 11.3 cms but some are considerably shorter, others 
considerably longer. Some of these have a fine smooth point, others a ball point. In some, again, the 
butt is flattened like a chisel for smoothing out the wax, in others it is rounded. 

Both the examples, excavated from the Bhir Mound, arc made of bone and arc datable to the 3rd 
or possibly the 4th century B. C. 7 The first of these, though shaped like a rough bone arrow-head, has 
a tiny ball at the point which leaves no doubt that even if intended as an arrow-head in the first instance, 
it was converted into a stylus or modelling tool afterwards. 8 The other example is the usual kind of 
stylus with a plain point and rounded butt. 9 

Spindle whot h 

Although not quite suited for making spindle-whorls, ivory and bone have sometimes been used 
for this purpose, as is evident from the Bhir mound examples belonging to the 4th to 3rd century B. C. 10 
These arc described below : 

(a) Spindle whorl of bone in the form of a flat disk pierced with a hole at the centre, 
diam: 2.5 cms" 

(b) Similar, but of ivoiy and plano-convex shape, diam: 2.2 cms" 

(c) Similar, diam: 3.9 cms" 

Draughtsmen or Counters 

Made of ivory and bone, these come exclusively from the Bhir mound and are datable to the 5th 
to 3rd century B. C." Usually they take the forms of flat circular disks, flat on the lower side and with a 
raised boss in the centre of the upper side, surrounded by concentric circles or concentric rows of 

1 TiLxila, It, p. 654; ITI, pi. 199, nos. 13 and 14. cate that tbc practice was already known at Tanila. 

* Ibid,, nos. 15, 16. ' Taxila, II, p. 660. 

Ill, p|. 199, no. 13. Uhid.,l\, p. 661; III, pi. 206, No. 30. pl.200.no. 69. 

4 Ibid,, III, pi. 199 no. 14. * /bid.. Ill, pi. 200 no. 70. 

5 Ibid , II, p. 659; HI, pi. 200, no. f. »° ibid., II, p. 661-662. 

•The practice of writing on wax was most popular in " Ibid., HI, pi. 200, no. V, pi. 203v. , ' 

Medieval Europe and the diptjeh was extensively used for Ibid., HI. pi. 204, j , 

the purpose. <•/. J. Nalanson, Godiic hvrics. These finds " ibid , III. pi, 200 no. 

at Taxila, however, aw \er> important as they would Indi- M Ibid.,11, p. 662. 
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slightly raised excrescences. Other varitics arc thin, square or hexagonal tablets. The upper surface is 
slightly polished. These are described below : 

(a) Disk of ivory, with two concentric rows of circular excrescences around centre-four in inner 
row, eight in outer. Diam. 1.7 cms* 

(b) Similar with nine concentric rings round embossed centre. Diam 2.5 cms. 5 

(c) Similar, with three concentric circles round the central boss. Stained reddish and grey. 
Diam 2.2 cms 3 

(d) Similar to a, but damaged. Diam, 3 cms* 

(e) Hexagonal ivory piece, slightly concave on upper surface. Diam 2 cms 5 

(0 Square tablet of ivory with crossed diagonal lines incised on one side. Diam: 1.30 cms 
square. 6 

(g) Square tablet,' made of bone, has arrow, 'namlipada' and 'Swastika' symbols engraved on 
one sidc-perhaps for good luck. Size: 1.5 cms x 1.8 cms All these symbols have been 
noticed on Taxila coins as well. 8 

Knuckle Bones 

Knuckle bones were used by the Greeks from an early age for playing a game similar to dice. 9 
Later, the word was applied to dice proper, but they continued to ha\e only four flat sides, the other two 
being round. 

The only 'astragaloi' found at Taxila were a large group of old fashioned uncut knuckle-bones, 
such as arc depicted in Greek vase paintings of the 4th and 5th century B. C. 10 

Antimony rods 

The earliest specimens found at Taxila date from the 3rd or 4th century B. C." In these speci- 
mens, bone or ivory is used for the simple clubbed antimony-rod and copper for the antimony-rod and 
ear-cleaner combined. Antimony-rods or 'kohl-sticks' were used in Egypt and the West from a very 
early date." Marshall is of the opinion that kohl-sticks and car cleaners were introduced at Taxila by 
the Greeks." The main find is gi\en below : 

Ivory kohl-stick, with rounded ends, which are scarcely clubbed at all." 
hory and bone arrow-heads 

The Taxila finds can be divided into four categories." 

(a) Roughly shaped and sharpened at both ends; 

(b) With a smooth circular point and well defined tang. 

(c) With a point similar to but with a hollow socket hole behind for the shaft tenon; 

(d) With a trilateral point and hollow socket hole behind. 

The Bhir mound has yielded all these four varieties, whereas only the first variety came out of 
Sirkap. The first xariety remained in use from the 6th century B. C. to the 1st century A. D. whereas 
the other varieties were used in the 4th and 3rd century B. C. 15 It is debatable whether these bone and 
ivory arrow-heads were used for <crious warfare. It is more likely that they were cither emploved for 
practice-archery or for shooting birds." 

Ton/a, III, pi. 200, no. i. 
' Ibid , 111, pi. 203, q. 
» Ibid.. Ill, pi 203, s. 
'Ibid, III, pi. 203 t. 
' Ibid., Ill, pi. 203 V. 
•Ibid., Ill, pi. 200 }, 
5 Ibid., 11, p, 662, HI, pi. 203, no. A. 
> Ibid.. 

' Taxila, II, p. 663. 



» Ibid. 

>' Ibid.. II, p. 657. 
» Ibid. 
» Ibid. 

"Ibid.m, pi. 206, no. 26. 
» Ibid., II, p. 6S4, III. pi. 206. 
» Taxila, II, p. 664. 
» Ibid. 
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Nagda (M.P.) ivory and bone finds 

Period III of Nagda, which is assigned to cv 500 B, C to 200 B.C., has yielded some quite 
interesting bone and ivory objects. The finds included ivory pendents and hairpins, bortc stylus and 
other objects 1 (Pi, 32). 

Ivory figures 

What are described as more 'ivory pendents' are mote likely to be objects of reverence, and may 
represent the mother-goddess (PI. 32). Though flat, these two arc shaped to suggest the highly conven- 
tionalised human form, rather the female form to be sure; and one of these clearly shows even the finger 
and toes. Unfortunately, both the figures have lost their heads. Simple incised strokes regularly marked 
in a horizontal and oblique series, and a number of punches, suffice to delineate all the details essential 
for such a simplified form. Indeed the mannerisms are remarkable for the impressionist qualities they 
impart to the figurines. 

According to J. M. Nanavat!, 1 these figures represent the mother-goddess cult, the continuity cf 
which can be traced from the Harappan culture. N. R. Bancrjee. who had earlier called these 'pendents', 
also accepted this possibility in his later publication? 

Ivory dancing figure 

Nagda has yielded a small human shaped figure in ivory (Pi. 32). Its naturalistic head and a. 
pronounced hip would suggest a deliberately assumed pose of grace, or of coquetry in curves, unless it 
is a presentation in cameo of the dancing female form. As a work of art it has a delicacy, grace and 
naturalistic features. N. R. Bancrjee is of the opinion that "the dancing female from Mohenjodaro, as 
a still earlier evidence in line, can easily be quoted as a possible distant source of inspiration". 4 But the 
time-gap between the two makes the suggestion untenable. 

I\ ory Comb 

The upper half on the square-shaped comb is decorated with two semi-circles, each consisting of 
six lines and dot in a circle pattern. The teeth of the comb arc broken and lost (PI. 32). 

Atranjikhcra (District Etalu U. P). bone bird 

A bone bird has been excavated from the earliest levels of the N. B. P. deposits (c. 500 to 1000 
B. C). It is 2.5 cms long and 1 cms high. 5 

Maheshwar and Navdatoli finds 

The fourth period of Maheshwar and Navadatoli, labelled as "early historic' and assignable to c. 
400 to 100 B. C, has yielded several bone and ivory items of interest. 

Bone handle* 

A bone handle piece with a decoration of grooves on bands in relief has been found from these 
excavations. It must have served as a handle to some object which had a round and tapering tang. 
Grooves on the outer surface help to have a good grip. It is 99mms. long and has a diameter of 28 mms 
and 18 mms. 

Kofd-stkks 

Navadaloli's period IV has yielded specimens of ivory kohl-sticks, providing evidence oF their 
antiquity going back to the 4th century B. C.~ 



« /. A. R., 1955-5(3, p. 14, pi. XXIV, B. 
1 J. M. Nanavafi, op, eh., p. 61. 

s "A fiattish fragment of ivory, shaped to suggest symboli- 
cally the human figure, marked decoratJvely with citcJets 
could have served cither as a pendent or an object or 
reverence, often recognised as a form of mother-goddess". 



N, R, Bancrjee, The Iron Age inlndta t p. 207. 
* Unit., p. 207. 

5 R. C. Gaur, letter dated 5th March, 1970. 
1 H.D. Sankaiia, and others, "The Cxcmathns at Mahe'shw 
a>id A'aivfa/tf/iVfig. 114, no. 4. 
» Ibid. 
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Bone bangles 

Two bone bangles have also been found in these excavations. 1 

Bone stopper from llastinaput, U. P. 

The third period of Hastinapur, assigned to 6th-3rd century B. C, has yielded a bone stopper. 8 
Earlier a similar item was excavated from Rupar. 

Bme points and stylus from Pataliputra, Bihar 

Excavations conducted at Pataliputra in the year 1955-56 have yielded bone points and a stylus 
from its period I, which has been assigned to c. 600 to 150 B. C. 3 

MAURYAN BONE AND IVORY CARVINGS 
The lustrous Mauryan sculptures and applique terracottas have their own distinctive features 
which have been well defined by scholars. No such definite characteristics can be attributed to the 
ivories of this period. Most of the known Mauryan ivories have been found in different excavations and 
are dated cither on the basis of stratigraphy, or on stylistic grounds. During this period ivory was used 
for producing seals also, along with the conventionalised items— arrow-heads, dice, hair-pins, kohl- 
sticks, etc. 

hory %eal from Ujjain, (M. P.) 

An ivory seal marked with the Ujjain symbol and bearing the inscription "gothajasatisakaw" in 
the BrahmT script of the 3rd cenrury B. C, was excavated at Ujjain in the year 1957-58.' 

hory ami bone points from Tripuri M. P. 
Bone point* 

A number of bone points, with tapering ends on either side, were recovered from strata JI-V. S 
Their length varies from 7.50cms to 12.5 cms the longest being associated with the Mauryan stratum. 
These objects are variously described as pencils, points, stylus, bobbins, etc., and arc known from 
several sites. 

Gaming pieces 

Only two examples of gaming pieces were discovered. These come from Strata II and III, which are 
assigned to c- 400 to 300 B. C. and c. 300 to 100 B. C, respectively. The earliest example is about 
15 cms in diameter and has seven concentric grooves on its upper surface. The sides taper slightly and 
the underside has a small mortice for holding another counterpart of the piece. It is made of bone." 
The later example is almost identical with the above, except that it has no mortice at the bottom and 
the rings on the upper surface are spared. It is made of ivory.' Exactly identical pieces have been 
recovered from the Bhir Mound, Taxila.* 

Bone finds from h'aqara (DiUrict Kaira) 

Period II at Nagara, assigned to c. 3rd century B. C. — I A. D., has yielded arrow heads, points 
and chisel like objects of bone." At least one of these pieces shows an unfinished product, making it 
clear that these objects were produced locally. 

Bone arrou-heads from Broach 

Period 1 of the Broach occupation has yielded about a dozen bone arrow heads, which have 
been assigned to c. 3rd century B. C." All these have sharp points and are well polished. Some arc 
double-pointed. 

' H.D. Sanlalia &. Others 'Tlx Exemptions at MahcshKor » M. G. Dlkshit, Tripari-19S2, p. 132. 

end Kmdatoli' fig. 1 14 no. 4. ' Ibid. 

' B. B. Lai, "Excavations at Hastinapur and other cxplo- ' Ibid. 

rations".^./, no. 10-11, p. 105 « Tcaila, n, p. 662. 

' /. A. R., 1955-36, p. 22. • /. A. R. 1963-«, p. 10, pi. VI A. 

' /. A, R. 1957-58, p. 36. "J. A. R. 1959-60, p. 19, pi. XX A. 
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Bone antimony rod from Paunar, Maharashtra 

A fragmentary antimony rod with bulbous head ending in a point, a groove below the bulbous 
position, body non-extant, has been excavated from period II A of Paunar, which is dated to r. 4th 
century to 1st century B. C. 

hory elephant from Paina, Bihar 

A tiny ivory figure of an elephant has been reported from Patna. It is now in the Ranoria 
collection at Patna and is believed to be of the Mauryan period, 2 on the basis of its lustrous polish and 
naturalistic pose. Its base has a double tow of criss-cross pattern. The trunk is turned upward 
(PI. 33). 3 

hory finds from Taxila 

The ivory objects excavated from Taxila, Bhir Mound are anterior to the middle of the 2nd 
century B. C. 4 The objects described below have been classified by Marshall as belonging to the Maur- 
yan levels. 5 

Rant-head of fossilised hory 

One of the most interesting finds from the Bhir MoUnd is the profile head of a ram in low relief. 6 
It is only 2.5 cms long and is fiat at the back, and may have been affixed to a knife handle or pin-head. 
Another 1 ram head has also been found from the Bhir Mound on a scaraboid seal. 7 Marshall has 
assigned it to the Mauryan period. 

The interesting point about this find is its material-fossilised ivory, 8 which is available only 3n the 
Siberian region. This shows that probably as early as the 3rd century B. C. trade relations existed 
between India and Siberia. 0 

Standing figure of a man 

> 

An ivory figure of a standing man in the round has been excavated from the Bhir Mound 10 
(PI. 34). It is 7 cms high and wears a long tunic with a band above the waist and a necklace. 
Through the body, from shoulder to shoulder, there is a hole for the attachment of movable arms; and 
another tiny hole from the back to the front of the shoulder for the same purpose. According to 
Marshall, it is a 'crude' figure of a 'doll*. 11 which will mean that ivory was being used for making play- 
things as well. 

Sung a and other contemporary bone and ivory car\tngs 

i from c. 2nd century B.C. to the beginning of the Christian era) 

The Sunga period has a very important place in the development of Indian art. In the preceding 
period the patronage of art was practised by the Mauryan court only ; but now it passed on to the 
commoners whose names arc inscrided on the Bharhut, Bodhgaya and SiinchI monuments, Bharhut, 
Bodhgaya and SaiicM represent the first organised art activity of the Indian people as a whole. The 
human figure is indowed with a new form and bearing. It is no longer constituted of different parts 
joined together but is an integrated and harmonious whole. In the field of terracottas, moulds came into 
use for the first time, which meant greater accuracy and mass production. Hoards of terracottas have 



1 S.T3. Deo and M. K. DhavaHkar, Paunar Excmatton, 
p,28. 

_ "t owe this information to my friend Sri Chttaranjan 
, Prasad Sinha of Patna Museum, Pntna. 
5 It's size suggests that it could have been used as a Chess- 
man. A <.imt*Iarpicce has been excavated at Dalverzin- 
tep in southern Uzbekistan, Central Asia. See ; Hindustan 
Times. Feb., 13th, 1974. 
*r<brf/flH, p, 65. 

* Ibid., H, p. 625 (Chart 6f antiquities). 



« route. II, p. 666. 

• Ibid,, II, p. 679. 

* There arc references that such fossa!i«ed woo c.ime to 
Mughal India also, 

/Another proof of such trades is provided b\ (lie find of 
an ivory pendent showing a beared Greek head. It is 
Hellenistic work and rmv>t have been brought to Ta\i!a 
by the Greeks. Cf. Ta\tla, p. 656. pi. 203, no. p. 

"Taxila, II, p. 666; III, pi. 203 no. m. 

15 Ibid. 
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b;en uhcatthcd at Kauiumbl. Chandrakelugarh and other sites. "The artisan and craftsman seem to 
have combined in them the social ideology of the upper classes and of civic life on the one hand and 
lhat of the lower and despised casts and classes and their folk and aboriginal lire on the other''.' 

Jn the field of ivory and bone, excavations have brought to light more objects of this period than 
of the earlier ones. These objects share the common characteristics of the period found in stone and 
terracottas, archaic but bold treatment of the human figure ; diaphanous draparics and heavy jewellery; 
and the ornamental head dress. 5 The Sunga ivory and bone carvers show a better mastery of these 
materials and greater variety of treatment than earlier craftsmen had. 

I cmate bone figure from Mathura 

Although known to be a centre of ivory and bone carving, Mathura has yielded only one fragmcn- 
tarj bone female figure, found in the Chaurasi mound 1 (PI. 35). Unfortunately it is in bad condition ; 
the portion below the waist is missing ; and the top right part is broken. She has a heavy face which 
shows close affinities with early Mathura terracottas.* She wears a circular head ornament and an 
elaborate coifiurc with a veil, traces of which can still be seen on the reverse. Her earrings are spiral 
and she wears a broad collar with beaded decoration 5 and a chain hangs between her breasts. Her left 
hand , in which bangles are clearly seen, is touching the earring. 0 

Moti Chandra has assigned it an early 1st century B.C. date/ which seems quite justified on 
stvhstic grounds, and in view of the similarities it shares with contemporary terracottas :* heavy face, 
elaborate coiffure, spiral earrings, broad collar, necklace, pendent between breasts, and a hand playfully 
touching the earrings. However, it is difficult to accept Moti Chandra's identification of the figure as 
goddess Sri in the absence of anyone of her attributes. Touching of the earring is an attribute of 
stiiralna, too, and she is more likely to be a stnratna than a goddess. 

Further, at another place,* Moti Chandra has said that she has a horn of plenty over her head. 
But the fact is that the horn, if it is a horn, is much above her hand and as such cannot be accepted to 
have grown from it. 

Female bone figure from Ahlelidilialra 10 

The excavations conducted by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit at Ahichchhatra during the years 
1940 — 44 brought out a bone female figure measuring 8.5 cms in height" (PI. 36). It is a standing 
female figure with a round face lit by a smile. The eyes, nose and other features arc carved with skill. 
She wears a rectangular tilaka ehiidamani on her forehead. The beaded torques cover her left forearm 
upto the elbow ; the other forearm is im isible. She also sports a five stranded girdle and a heavy 
anklet. Prominent plaits of the lower garment wom by her may be seen between her legs. Her carlobes 
arc in the early style, hair combed backward, and the back shows the hair plaits of the \eni covered by a 
•veil as noticed in the reliefs ofSanchl 11 and Bharhut (PI. 37). The figure is unfortunately broken near the 
right earlobc, with the result that the hollovvncss within becomes quite apparent. The other side, at the 
left of the lady, is decorated with a pillar in the lower half, the upper half being plain. It was perhaps 
left plain intentionally for this portion has a hole at the top for the metallic rod of the mirror. Had 

1 N. R. Ray, <y>. r/r., p. 86. symbolism", BMctin of the P. O. If'. M., No. 9, p. 24 

' IbiJ. M R. C. Asravval, "Early Indian Bone figures in the Natio- 

a Moli Chandra, p. 20 nal Museum, N, Delhi", E. \V., N. S., 18, nos. 3-4. pp. 

* Shcrnun E. Lee, Ancient Sculpture from InJtti, fig 1-10. 311-314. 

•Tic collar seems to have run beyond her body on her "Excavation number Ac III, 6S97, K. IX. 4S. After its 

right side and appears to be a foils of the artist, excavation, the figure was given for chemical treatment 

•This is a vers common motif found on statues of this and was lying there for several years before being finally 

period and according to Moti Chandra, is an attribute of salvaged and published by Sri R. C. Agrawal. 

SirT-rctita'. See: Moli Chandra, p. 24. " J. Marshall, and A. Toucher, The Monument! of Sancl.i. 

'/Arf il.pl. XXXI. 

• S. C. Kala, Terracotta figurines from Kauuunbt, p. 4. " A. Cunningham, SwpaofBharhut, pi. XXIII. 
' Moti Chandra, Nidhisringa. Cornucopia a study to 

i» ^tm mix 
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this part also been caned, 5t would have become loo thin to support a heavy mirror rod, The hole, 
broader at the top, narrows down below, thus making it clear that it was intended for the metallic rod ol* 
a mirror. 3 In fact, the mirror was to be inserted in such, a manner that the front view of the female 
figure would not be obstructed during the toilet. 

The left hand of the figure is raised tip to the car. and she seems to hold something in her hand 
(PI. 36). R. C. Agrawal has Suggested two possibilities ; either she is holding a horn of plenty, or else 
it is the lower portion of a thick lotus stalk. 2 If the later suggestion is accepted, it will mean that the 
lotus flower was above this stalk, which seems impossible seeing the overall composition of the bone, The 
othei possibility of its being a horn of plenty is more likely, as it seems to have been a fj\ouri|c motif in 
those days. 3 Or else it may have been some toilet object. 

As to her indentificalion, it has been suggested by R. C. Agrawal that "The details of the chaim- 
ing face, the eyes and the coiffure have been carved with great precision and skill suiting the \ery concept 
of the Goddess Sri-La ksh mi". 1 It is difficult to accept this view in the absence of any definite identifi- 
catory marks which are associated with Lakshml. She may have been a maid holding some toilet object 
in her hand. This suggestion will suit her position on a mirror handle well. A curvacious female 
form will make a beautiful handle of a mirror meant to flatter beauty. 

On the basis of her jewellery, plaited hair at the back, facial features and the oveiall composition, 
she can be assigned to c, 50 B. C. 5 As to the place of its origin, it is difficult to be precise 0 but 
stylistically it must have been made in the 'Madhya desha'. 

Bone female figure fiom Ter, Maharastia 

The standing female figure measures 16 cms in height 1 (PL 38). Her left hand is raised up to her 
earring while the right hangs by her side and is in damaged condition. It is difficult to say with ceitamty 
whether her left hand js holding anything; but seeing the other examples of this period, it may be 
surmised that she was either touching her earring, 8 or was holding a horn of plenty.'' She is wearing 
elaborate bangles as well as heavy anklets. Her necklace comes between the breasts. The waistband 
hangs between her legs and comes up to her feet. The facial features are not quite sharp, and the 
portion above the forehead is damaged. The overall heavy treatment of the figure suggests a date in the 
closing years of the 1st century B. C. The angularity and sharpness of features, characteristic of the 
Kusana peiiod, is yet to make its appearance. In all probability it was produced at Ter itself, which has 
also yielded other bone and ivory figuics, 10 and seems to have been a centre of arts and crafts. 11 

hoiy whiter fiom Patna. Bihar 

The figure was discovered from a depth of 31.25 cms from the Mohalla Mahendru, Patna city, 11 and 
shows a soldier in relief with the head and lower parts of the legs missing (PI. 39). The present figure 
measures 5 cms by 1.87 cms. He holds a sheathed broad-sword in the right hand, and a semicircular 
fringed shield in the left. His coat is tight fitting and reaches a little below the waist. Its flaps are 
crossed at the chest, pleated below the waist and secured with a simple waist-band. His undergarment is 
also pleated and shows traces of a pointed and pleated parka, a common feature of the male costume in 
the Sunga period. 13 

1 Me'al minors excava^a from Taxila and other sites ha%e * R. C. Agrtmal assigns it to "Vidisha region," op. tit 
tppcrirtg rods. * A. Maiori, op, at. 

" R. C. Ac.rawa!. dp. at. ' R. C. Agrawal, "Early Indian bone flctires m ihc Natio- 

5 Moti Chandra, , 'NidhKri! , ga tCornucopia) , ? study in nai Museum, New Delhi'', BW, (N. S.), IS. no*. 3-4, pp. 
symbolism", BuUctm of the Prince of Wales Museum, No, 311—314. 

9. pp. 1-33. •* Mot! Chandra, "An ivory figure from Ter", Iain Kala, 

1 Handbook to the Centenary exhibition of (ha ArehPeoIo- no. S, pp. ?— 14. 

gfcal Sun ey of India, p. 34, pi. XII?. > l D Barrett, TcK 

! RC. Agrawal, op. cii. « Patna Museum no, 991 (,1936). 

«//>/(/. ~ n A. Cunningham, Tlc&tupo of HWnit. pi. XXI &..XXH. 
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K. P. Jaiaswal was of the opinion that it belonged to the Mauryan period. 1 But the comparison 
he brought forward was that of the soldier figure on the Bharhut railing. 5 This, however, is a well known 
fact that the Bharhut railings belong to the 2nd century B. C* 

Motichandra on the other hand, has compared the figure to another soldier represented on 
Sanchi's slupa 11* There the soldier, who is shown fighting with a lion, wears a baifslecvcd coat reach- 
ing to the knees and secured with a kamarband? The two shields, too, have similarities in shape. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to date the figure to e. 2nd century B. C. 

Ivory Comb at the Victoria ami Albert Afutcum, London 

Although all the teeth of this fragmentary comb are gone, the remaining portion make it obvious 
that it was once a beautifully caned comb" (PI. 40). It depicts two distinct scenes-first a garden 
scene showing a partly visible woman seated in a plantain grove, and secondly a mitlmna scene. 

The lady in the garden is wearing a short srirf and her right leg is comfortably stretched. The 
mitlmna scene shows an amorous couple. The male figure, shown wearing a turban and dhoti, is some- 
what damaged and his face is completely lost. He encircles the female figure with his left arm, while 
the right hand holds a cup (?). The lady has a round sensuous face, an elaborate coiffure and somewhat 
heavily modelled haunches. Seated in the lap of her lover, she has put her right hand across his 
shoulders, while her left hand holds what appears to be the hem of her garment. She is wearing 
earrings, a short necklace between her breasts, bracelets and a broad girdle. Stylistically, the two figures 
bear close resemblance to the figure of similar nature in the Sanchi bas-reliefs, 7 the Pitalkhora court- 
scene'' and the Kausambl terracottas," and can. therefore, be assigned to c. 1st century B. C. Because 
of its nearness to the Sanchi style Moti Chandra believes that "there is every possibility that the comb 
owes its origin to Mahva"," which seems quite plausible as the region has a great tradition of ivory 
carvings." 

Tlte ivory figure from Pompeii, Italy 

A large private house facing the via dell 'Abhondanza in Island IX of region I in the ruins of 
Pompeii in Itlay yielded a beautiful ivory figure of Indian origin" (PI. 41). Although found inside a 
wooden bo.\ kept in a wooden almirah. it was in a bad condition. It's ivory had partly worn out and 
some parts of it were missing. Luckily it was nicely rastored and can now claim to be the most widely 
known and published ivory figure of Indian art. 13 

The figure is 24 centimeters high and shows a charming women standing with legs crossed. 
She seems to be stepping forward with the left foot which is advanced in front of the right (PI. 41). 
She is attended by a female attendant on either side, carved in the same piece of ivory. "The 
broad full face with wide open ejes, and fleshy mouth with soft and full lips give an expression 
of happy sensuality to which the full and almost spherical breasts lend an effect of triumphant 
physical beauty"." She has a round chin above a soft, fat throat and her face is slightly turned to 
left. The heavy hips glide down to the massive and heavy legs, scarcely incised with fat folds 
at the knees. The legs are full with anklets up to the knees. Similarly the arms are covered with 
heavy bracelets and then bangles almost to the elbows. The right hand is touching the garland 
falling at the back and the left hand touches the earring on the same side. The earring in the 



> K.P. Ja>a»»ab. "An carl> ivory", JISOA, IV No. 1, p. 75. 
■ A. Cunningham, op. cit., pi. XXXII, 1. 
» /Mr/. 

* Mou Chandra, p. 20. 

1 i. Marshall and A. Fouchcr, Tlte monuments of Sanchi, 
II, pl.XLl. SS4. For details of the same figure see : H. 
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left car is interesting. It is spiral-shaped and has passed through the hole in the carlobe with a rosette 
shaped pedestal. Similar earrings appear at Bharhut, 1 Jagayapeta 2 and SanchT. 3 

The lower half of her body is covered with a diaphanous robe held to the waist by a flat belt and 
a zone made up of three strands of cylindrical and flat beads. On either side hangs the draper)' of the 
shawl. 

She is wearing typical ornaments of the period. A heavy necklace of three strings with big beads 
comes down between the bosom and ends in the form of a pendulum carved like a lotus flower. It 
rests on a cloth roll, perhaps indicative of the uttariya. Above the breasts this necklace is relieved by 
two projecting cylindrical ornaments which are likewise derived from the floral forms of the lotus. The 
hair is parted in the middle and is decorated with a beaded circulai Chudamani* The rem, however, is 
an elaborate affair (PI. 42). It is made of two long festoons, one consisting of intertwined lotus flowers 
and the other of palm-leaves. 5 Having encircled the forehead they descend over the shoulders down to 
the waist, forming as it were the twofold borders of a richly fringed hood adorned with a large central 
rosette and a sheaf of lotus flowers, so as to cover the back of the figure down to the hips and to the flat 
band of the girdle. The closest parallel of this elaborate hair-do can be found in the Suncht Siilah- 
lianjika figure on the Southern toraita* The fashionable society of the Sunga period boasted a rich 
repertoire of hair-do's as attested by numerous terracotta figurines and stone sculpttiies. 

The two maids, one on each side, are attendants holding toilet requisites. The one on the right is 
carrying a small rectangular box with the lid in her left hand raised to the shoulder. The box must 
have been meant for cosmetics and toilet requisites. Motichandra has identified it with a jewel-casket or 
a wine bottle. 7 It could have been a jewel-box, but its shape prevents one from identifying it as a wine- 
bottle. Had it been a wine bottle, there should have been wine glasses also. The other girl quite 
symmetrically holds two big spiral pendula in her right hand. Other treatment of the two figures are 
similar to the main figure, so as to form almost a single statue with three bodies. The artist has very 
ably pressed and reduced the model to the simple function of caryatids. According to Maiuri, 'Trom 
this pressing or flattening in the Pompeii statuette comes out a tasteful archaic design that reduces the 
audacious plumpness of the mother-goddess and recalls at the same time, at least in this particular case, 
the beautiful traditions of oriental ivory work." 8 

The fact that the bodies of the two maids arc flat (PI. 41) points to two possibilities: either the 
artist intentionally wanted to show girls in their budding youth, or else he was limited or handicapped in 
his ex-presston by the material. The latter is the more likely explanation. 

At the back of the head can be seen a small hole made by a boring instrument, in which there 
was to be inserted a cylindrical rod to sustain probably a mirror. Similar figures of ivory, though plain 
in treatment, have been found in Egypt being put to the same use." 

Under the base there is a clearly cut alphabetical sign of trident (tri<ula)—a sign in the Kharoshtiu 
script, which was in use in north-western India from the 3rd century B. C. to the 3rd century A. D. The 
sign is generally interpreted as equivalent in value to Si. The identification of the figure depends on 
whether the above reading is accepted, or, otherwise, the sign is set aside as a maker's mark. Maittri's 
reading has been accepted by Moti Chandra 30 who, however, does not take it to be an abbreviation of 
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Siva (as suggested but later Set aside by Maiuri). In his opinion it is short for Sri whose cult as the 
presiding deity of beauty and abundance has been emphasised in the Vcdic and classical literature of 
India. Moti Chandra 1 has taken pains to bring out the similarity of this figure with the Slri-ratna of 
the cakarcnarthi monarchs. According to him, the Pompeii ivory represents the goddess Srt-lakshml- 
"the goddess of fertility and to a certain extent also of beauty.'" Maiuri, too, has identified her as 
Lakshmi, "the Goddess of beauty and happiness and wiTe of Vishnu", 3 

As against this view, Vogel, 4 Benjamin Rowland 5 and S. K. Saraswatr* think her to be nothing 
more than a mortal creature, perhaps a courtesan, or at the most a Yakshini. The main difficulty in 
accepting the figure as SrULaksitmi is its being a mirror-handle. The figure of deities are rarely drawn 
on objects of such utilitarian purposes. Being a toilet object, the handle is much more likely to ha\c a 
charming female figure portrayed on it. 

As far as the date of the figure is concerned, it cannot be later than 79 A. D., the date of 
Pompeii's destruction. The upper age limit will have to be worked out with the help of stylistic charac- 
teristics. The jewellery, the diaphonous treatment of the clothes, the head-gear as well as the facial 
features all point to a Sunga date. The way the hair is parted, partly covering the forehead, and the 
tttakacutfamatfi quite resemble similar treatment in Bharhut sculptures. 7 Similarly, the treatment of the 
hair at the back," as well as the diaphanous treatment of the garment showing nudity have their 
counterparts in the SanchI Yakshi figures.' The other item providing a clue to the date is the spiral- 
shaped earring in her left car. Such earrings are seen only at Bharhut 10 and SanchI, 11 which are datable 
to the 1st century B. C. Moreover, its smoothness and shine suggest that it must have been in use for 
quite some years to attain such a polish before being buried in the year 79 A. D. Further more, the 
time it must ha\e taken to reach the place of discovery from the place of origin should also be taken 
into account, specially at that time when movements of men and goods were comparatively slow. It 
can, therefore, be safely assigned to the later half of the 1st century B. C. 

As to the place of its manufacture, several Indian cities may stake their claim. The appearance 
of the Kharoshthi alphabet on the ivory would suggest that it was carved in the region where Kharoshthi 
was well known, Gandhara. But this view cannot be accepted on stylistic grounds. 12 It is quite possi- 
ble that the artist knew, Kharoshthi, although he may have been working in Mathura, Ujjain or 
VidiJJ, or else it could have been made for a market where Kharoshthi was prevalant. It is, however, 
well known that Vidisa had an ivory' carver's guild in the 1st century B. C." and it is quite possible that 
this figure was produced in those parts, as the close affinities in its style with Saiichi would suggest. 
Barrett is more cautious when he suggests Malwa as the place of its origin, 11 which of course, includes 
Vidisa as well as Ujjain. Find of a fragmentary lower portion of a similar figure at Bhokardan, 15 
Maharastra introduces jet another claim for the origin of Pompeii figure. Or perhaps both 
were made at a place near Saiichi, most likely Vidisa; to whose art both have remarkable 
resemblance. 
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Lower portion of a female figure excavated at Bhokardan (Maltarastra). 1 

Lower portion of a Female figure, attended by a maid on cither side, almost in the same way as 
noticed in the Pompeii figure; has recently been excavated by Prof. Deo of Nagpur University at 
Bhokardan, Maltarastra (PI. 43). The main figure has an elaborate girdle of three strands and her feet 
are almost covered uplo knees with anklets. The two maids are holding toilet-objects in one of their 
hands. The other hand of one of the maid is akimbo (Pi. 44) and immediately recalls to mind the 
Yakshi figure seen at SanchI stupa torana in similar attitude. The three figures stand on a rectangular 
base. Stylistically as well as on the basis of excavation, the figure can be assigned to 2nd cen. B. C. It 
is quite likely to have been produced at Vidisa or its vicinity. 

Hastinapura (U.P.) finds 

The famous city of Hastinapura, too. has yielded a number of bone and ivory objects (PI. 45). But 
only the following pieces belong to the 2nd century B. C. level. 2 

(i) A bone awl. 
(ii) Part of an ivory mirror-handle. 

Both these items have been excavated from an early level of period IV. Yet another find, of which 
the period is uncertain, is part of a circular ivory disc found from an accumulation following the 
erosion. 11 

Chandraketugarh {West Bengal) ivory and bone finds. 

Period III of Chandraketugarh, assigned to the Sunga period, 4 is marked by the use of awls and 
cosmetic-sticks of bone and ivory* dice of bone, etc. Another find from a later period level is a bone 
object which has two or three letters in the Brflhml script of the Sunga period. 5 

Nevasa ivory and bone finds 

Excavated under the guidance of Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Nevasa has yielded very interesting results.* 
Its finds belong to six different periods, and it is period IV, c. 150 B. C. to 50 B. C which concerns us 
here. Important finds from this level are described below : 

(i) Handle pieces :— The fragments of a short, bulbous handle of bone, the exterior having groups 
of fine and close incised linear decorations have been found at Nevasa.' 

(ii) Three fragmentary ivory combs :— The teeth of these combs are close set, thin and rounded at 
the tip. They must have been cut evenly with the help of a thin saw. All these specimens are of a thick 
variety; and have cither a triangular or a rectangular section, and are made of yellowish polished ivory. * 

Nagal (Broach) ivory and bone finds 

The 'black and red ware' occupation of the site is divided into three phases. The earliest phase 
yielded bone points 9 or arrow tips and an ivory comb. This phase can be dated to the 2nd century 
B. C. 10 

The next phase, among other things, yielded ivory combs also. One of these comb fragments 
shows an interesting motif 11 comprising three small circles with dots in the centre in a row and a bigger 
circle as pendent. The molif reminds one of an car-pendent. Curiously enough, such punched designs 
can still be seen on modern wooden combs. Other combs have similar decorations of dots-in-circle 
motifs. 
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The third phase yielded bone points and bangles of ivory and bone. 
Ifagari (Rajaslhan) 11 ory and bone points 
hory seal 

An ivory seat' with the swastika and the taurine symbol has been excavated from Nagari in associ- 
ation with puch-marked and tribal coins. 5 

Bone Points 

Three bone points, bulbous in the centre and pointed at the two ends, ha\e also been excavated 
from this site in association with 'Red-Polished' and 'Kaolin wares'. 3 

I'rabha* Patau (Gujarat) hory and bone finds (PI. 30). 

The period HI (c. 2nd century B. C.) at Prabhas Patan has yielded ivory hair pins with 
bud-shaped tops (nos. 6, 7 and 9), an ivory baton (no. 1) and a small ivory fragment having three rows 
of a leaf pattern (no. 10).* The design is so ingeniously carved that viewed from either side, two of its 
rows form pattern which look like a wheat-ear. A small bone spatula has also been found (No. 3), Yet 
another item of bone is quite curious in shape-like a tumbler-and has two holes which suggest that it 
might ha\e been used as a pendent. 3 
7ov;7a (Bhir mowid)findt 

Bone and ivory seem to have been extensively used at Taxila, as evidenced by the large number of 
such finds." Personal ornaments, toilet and domestic articles, gamesmen, dice, toy-furniture and many 
other such items were made from ivory and bone. Some of these items, discovered from levels belonging 
to the 2nd and 1st century B. C, arc described below : 

(i) hory car-reels': As the form these objects take is that of a reel, and these were worn in the lobe 
and not in the orifice of the ear, it is better to call these 'car-reels' rather than 'ear-plugs'. Some of these 
are solid, others pierced with a hole at the centre. All three of these have been found at the Bhir mound in 
stratum IV and are datable to a period prior to the middle of the 2nd century B. C. 5 (a) Ear-reel of 
ivory, with one side convex and hole through centre, by which the reel may have been suspended on a 
cord. Diam : 2.32 cms 0 ; (b) Similar and well turned on lathe. One side is slightly concave and deco- 
rated with incised concentric circles round a central projection. Diam. 2.5 cms" ; (c) Similar, but made 
of bone. It has a hole through the centre. It is of exceptionally large size. Piam. 3.27 cms." 

(ii) Hair pini : Out of a lot of several hair-pins only two excavated from the Bhir Mound can be 
dated to a period before the Christian era. One of these, made of bone, has a separate knob-head of shell." 
It measures 3.90 cms in length. Another piece is a fragment of an ivory hair-pin with a knob head, 
length 4.00 cms." 

A rectangular ivory Strip from Jlmsi" 

It is a rather flat and rectangular strip of ivory, incised on one side with the pattern divided into 
three sections by introducing four verticlc lines and dot-in-circlc motif. The central division has three 
smaller circle decorated with rosettes flanked by a horizontal band with dot-in-circlc motif above and 
below. The section to the right is damaged and lost but the remaining portion shows that it must have 
been similar to the one on the left. Its flat treatment and the absence of a hole make it clear that it 
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canrtot be a Jiandlc as identified earlier. 1 The fact that it is incised on one side only suggests that it was 
meant to be attached to some box, etc, as were the plaques from Begram. 

- .As icgards its date, a clue is provided by a similar find from period II of Soncpur, Bihar, which 
has been excavated from N. B. P. level. 2 It can. therefore, be safely assigned to 2nd cen. B. C, 
Taxila (Sirkdp mound) find'! 
Bone Comb 

Only one of the several combs discovered at Sirkap 3 can be dated to the 1st century B.C.: other 
belong to a later period. It has been carved out of bone and has a plain curved top without any deco- 
ration. The other combs are decorated. All of its teeth are broken. Length: 7.17 cms. 
Other find'i 

In the year 1944-45, Shri A. Ghosh again excavated the Sirkap mound at Taxila and among many 
items excavated at the site were a few ivory and bone objects as well. Here we are concerned with only 
those which belong to a period before the beginning of the Christian era. 

Prominent ivory find of this excavation was a rectangular ivory slab 4 oblong in section. The edge 
of one of the longer sides is grooved and contains four blind holes; the other edges arc plain, the longer 
one having three holes and the shorter ones two each. One face of the slab is bordered all round by an 
incised row of two concentric circles enclosed within double lines. The centre contains a similar circle 
1 enclosed by dots and is flanked on each side by circles, also similar but enclosed by smaller single circles. 
The purpose of the object is uncertain. It has been discovered from a lajcr between phase I and II 
and can be assigned to the 1st century B. C. 

Paunar, (Maharastra) finds 

Only two things belonging to c. 1st century B. C. have been excavated from Paunar : 

(ij Fragment of probably an unfinished die, square in section and with circles not yet 
incised. 5 

(ii) Fragment of a bone piece, possibly joint-piece, with one end excavated to a quarlerfoil 
patterns. 0 

Conclusion 

The foregoing description shows that there were three main sub-currents during this period—one 
from 1000 to 300 B. C; another Mauryan and third Sunga. 

Early ivory finds are restricted to utilitarian items and when compared to Neolithic Chalcolithic 
culture, we find ivory's use on the increase and it replaces bone for many purposes. It would thus appear 
that by now ivory was readily available and hence it replaced bone. Epigraphical evidence shows that 
during this period ivory was being exported to Iran. 

The most significant discovery of this period are ivory mother-goddess figurines which ha\e been 
discovered in almost identical shapes from several sites. These show continuation of the mother-goddess 
cult from the Harappan civilization when the figures were being made in clay. 

It is surprising to note that not many Mauryan ivories ha\c been found in excavations despite the 
fact that it was a prosperous period. However, literary evidence shows that ivory was a prized item 
during this period and there were strict regulations about its pruning. If anybody was caught killing an 
elephant in the reserve forest area, the penalty was death. 

1 S. C. Rata, ''Antiquities from Jhmi in the Allahabad 4 A. Ghosh, -Taxila (SirKap). 1944-45". A. L, no. A, p, 85. 
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» L A. R., 1961-62, p. 4, pi. IVA. <IM7), p. 98, fig. 30, no. 12. - 
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An hory stylus discovered from Taxila suggests the practice of writing on wax, perhaps on a 
diptych. In fact, later discoveries (discussed in the VIH chapter) pro\e that the ivory diptych was known 
to this part or the world earlier than it was known to Europe. 

Scleral bone and ivory mirror-handles with charming female figures show that it was a popular 
iie.n during the Sunga period. And find of one such handle at Pompeii (Hah) proves that these were 
being exported to foreign countries even before the beginning of the Christian era. The way in which it 
was "kept in a wooden box inside a wooden almirah would indicate that it was a prized and rare item. 

We come to know from an inscription on the Safichi Torana that ivory carvers had organised 
themselves in a guild. The fact that such a guild could donate torana to the SuiichT stupa is evidence 
to the flourishing trade in ivory. Vidisa in the Malwa region, as well as Ujjain, Tcr. Taxila and 
Ahichchhntra. etc., seem to ha\c been the main ivory producing centres of the period. 

A few Hellenistic items excavated from Taxila, show that either Greeks were bringing caned ivory 
item', with them or there were some Greek ivory-carvers working at that city and proves a close relation- 
ship between the two cultures. 



Kusana Bone and Ivory Carvings 



CHAPTER Vr 



Introduction 

The chapter has been named after the Kusanas who were the most powerful rulers of their time. 
However, it deals with other contemporary ivories as well, including those from Begram, Afghanistan. 
Begram was the summer capital of the Kusanas, whose domains included Afghanistan. The chapter has 
been divided into two parts: Part 'A' deals with ivory and bone objects excavated from the Ku§ana and 
contemporary levels of various sites all over India; and Part 'B' discusses the ivory and bone canings 
e\cavated at Begram, 1 which, owing both to their quantity and unmatched quality, descne separate 
treatment. 

PART 'A' 

Historical background 

The political history of north-west India, which was the stronghold of the Kusana rulers, is 
chequered with invasions and counter invasions. This is the strategic pait of India which was attacked 
by Alexander the Great, and later ruled by his Greek chieftains. They were followed by the Sakas, and 
later by the Pahlavas, who in their turn were conquered by the Kusanas. The racial affinities' o! the 
Kusanas are still a matter of controversy. The current evidence of their origin clearly points to tribes 
from the northern regions of Central Asia, called, 'Kuei Shuang' 2 in the Chinese chronicles. The 
Kusanas formed a confederacy with other tribes called Yueh-Chin. We Sun and the Sakas. Some time 
between the second and first centuries B. C, these tribes joined hands to over-throw the Greek kingdom 
of Bactria. 3 In the struggle that followed, the Kusanas must ha\c headed the other tribes of the confede- 
ration, since they gave their name to the new state in Bactria. Later, some time during the first half of 
the 1st century A. D„ Kajula Kadphiscs and his son Vima Kadphiscs, between them gained control oxer 
north-western India.' 1 However, it was the third ruler of the dynasty, Kaniska, who evtended his 
kingdom towards the Gangetic plains. 

Thus, three different historical and cultural components, i. e. the local Bacfrian, the Hellenic and 
the nomadic, combined with the traditions of the neighbouring peoples in Central Asia. Afghumstnn, 
Pakistan. India and Tran> to create that complex and unique synthesis of ethnic, cultural, social and 
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political phenomenon, which we call the Kusana civilization. 1 At about the same time nn important 
kingdom arose in the north-west Deccan on the ruins of the Mauryan empire, that of the Sntavahanas 
or Andhras. The dynasty surv i\ cd for about 300 years or more, until the 3rd century A. D., its power 
often crossing the Narmada into Malwa. They had their heyday in the 2nd century A. D., when their 
dominion stretched from sea to sea. 
Dale of the Kufanas 

Kaniska was the greatest of the Kusana rulers, and his date is one of the most controversial 
questions of Indian history'. Even in the face of new evidences, which keep pouring in, a final solution 
is still as difficult as ever. However, it is generally agreed that Kanaka should be assigned to a period 
not earlier than the last quarter of the first century A. D. 1 He was the founder of an era in the sense 
that his regnal reckoning was continued by his successors. If the identification of the Kaniska era with 
the fejjca- icSta of A. D. 78 is to be accepted, Kaniska ruled from A. D. 78 to A. D. 101-102. The 
history of the Kusanas covers a period of about five centuries, between the downfall of the Graeco- 
Bactnan kingdom in the second or first century B. C, and the rise of the empire of the Epthalites or 
w lute HOna at the end of the 4th or early in the 5th century A. D. 3 

The Kit-Sija empire 

Kaniska's empire seems to have stretched from Bihar in the cast to Khorasan in the west and 
from Khotan in the north to Konkan in the South. 4 His epigraphic records come from Uttar Pradesh,' 
Smd' and North-western India' (now in Pakistan). The find of an inscription of Kaniska's immediate 
successor near Kabul and a tradition recorded by Alberuni point to Kaniska's rule over Afghanistan and 
the adjoining parts of Central Asia.* His coins have also been found extensively all o\er these 
regions. 

The K\r<Bifa society 

The Kusana period is marked by the prolonged and fruitful co-existence of the various people who 
inhabited the empire, and of their traditions, religious system and beliefs. Although Kaniska is regarded 
as a Buddhist, the reverses of his coin types portray Greek, Sumerian, Elamite, Persian and Indian 
deities." This tolerance, in the broadest sense of the word, was an important factor in the flowering of 
a culture which embraced the essential features of local traditions and ways of life and helped to bring 
to the fore new cultural values for the entire region. 

Kani?ka was a great patron of art, and learning. Not only the Budhist philosophers, Asvaghosa, 
Parsva and Vasumitra, enjoy his favour ; another learned man named Sangharakshn is khown to have 
been his chaplain. Nagarjuna, the great exponent of the Mahayana doctrine, as well as the celebrated 
physician Charaka probably flourished at Kaniska's court. These and other worthies, like the Greek 
engineer Agesilaus, played a leading role in the religious, literary, scientific, philosophical and artistic 
activities of Kaniska's reign. 

A fairly advanced and flourishing economic life in the Kusiina period is revealed by the 
contemporary epigraphic records, 10 corroborated by the data available from the works of AsVaghosa 1 ' 
and the 'Periplus of the Lrxtiiraean Sea' 1 -, also from Ptolemy's 'Geography. Individual business 
organisations prospered, and even foreigners did not hesitate to invest money for pious and religious 
purposes, as attested by the Mathura Brahml inscription of the year 28. 13 It records the dedication of 



1 It. Gafurov, op. clt.. p. II. 

* R.C. Majumdar (cd), The Age of Imperial Unit) , p. 143. 
s 1). Garurov, op. clt.. p. 7. 

» R.C. Majumdar (cd.), 77if Age of Imperial Unity, p. 141. 
■Kosam image inscription oftlie time of Kanitka I, sear 

3; cf . D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian 

lltstor) anil Civilisation, I, pp. 135-136. 
' Sui Vitar Copper Plate inscription of Kaniska 1. lear 

It, cf. D.C. Sirar. op. cil.. pp. 139-140. 
' Zeda Inscription of Kaniska I, Year It: 13. C. Sirkar, 
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» £. /., xxi, pp. 35 rr. 
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550 'pur-anas' each, in two separate guilds, by a certain lord of Bakana or Wokhfma. The existence of 
such guilds and their functioning ; somewhat like modern banks, is also known from the Nasik Buddhist 
cave inscription. 1 There Avas a free flow of travellers from one place to another. Many professions are 
known from literary and epigraphic recoids. 

The Kusana rulers introduced new fashions of dress. The kings dressed themselves in trousers, 
" overcoats and heavy boots. Women, too, began to wear blouses, jackets and frocks in imitation of 
the Greeks ; but this fashion did not remain in vogue for long and most of them are shown in works 
of art with the upper half of the body bare. The ladies were fond of elaborate toilets and Asvaghosa 
mentions Sundari asking her husband to hold the mirror while she paints herself.- The ladies as well as 
men were fond of jewellery, as seen in the stone sculptures of the period. 

Flourishing trade, and consequent prosperity, were instrumental in supplying a pioliftc patronage 
of arts, which attained new heights under the Kusanas. The Buddha image came to the fore during 
the Kusana period. 2 Mathura, the main city of northern Indi.i under the Kusanas became a great 
centre of art, and its Sculptures went to different parts of India. 4 

Cultural contacts during 1he Kusana pei iod 

The Kusanas not only sponsored great intellectual and artistic achievements in their own 
dominions 1 , but also remained in close contact with the leading cultuial centres of the ancient world. 
They controlled the important overland routes between China and Rome. The first trans-continental 
trading and diplomatic route known as the 'Great Silk Route* ran from Chimi to the Mediterranean 
across the Parthian and Kusana dominions. 5 

Oriental spices and silk were in great demand in fashionable Rome; 15 and Roman articles in turn, 
found their way to Western Asia, India 7 and Indo-China. Kusana ambassadors were present in Rome 
at the celebrations held by Trajan after his victory over the Dacians at the end of the 1st century A.D. 8 
Further evidences of contacts between the Kusanas and the Romans are provided by the Begram 
"finds. 0 

Technical achievements under the Kusanas 

The Kaniska's reliquary from Peshawar. 10 portrait statues fiom Mathura. 11 and a great variety of 
other articles excavated at Taxila, 12 bear testimony to the skills achieved by the Kusfma artists. They 
worked with the same care in gold and silver as in stone and ivory. Extensive use of iron objects at 
Taxila, as evidenced by the excavated finds, shows their full familiarity with iron. A few bronze objects 
have also been unearthed at Taxila. 

Several distinct artistic schools and trends existed during the Kusana period, which, though often 
interconnected, were yet artistically independent. Most prominent among these are the Gandhara 
and Mathura schools of art. In fact the art of the Ku§anas lasted much longer than their empire, and 
exercised a good deal of influence on Gupta art. n 

The biggest contribution of the Kusana artists to Indian art is the popularization of the Buddha 
image." On whether the image originated at Mathura or in Gundhara. scholars differ- But most of 

1 UYdcrs list, ttos. 1133. 1137. 
1 Satmdarwtanda, IV, 31 

"Dathutha sd darpunamana haste 

I'lamiigrato dhXirana tmaifcnam, 

I'Msalomjmadahmh karomityu- 
^ w?r/irt kuntam to cha lam xabhura" 
s >". P. iosh\,Mathurt'i Ki Miirtikalii, p. 19. 
f Sculptures of Mathura origin have been excavated from 

Sarnatli, Sravasli, etc. 
s Anil de Sih-a, "The spice and silk roads", The Thi.es of 

India Annual, 1969, pp. 71-80, 
* M.Wheeler, Rome beyond the Imperial frontier, p. 149 
f M. Wheeler, "Artkamedu ; An lndo-Roman trading 
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wage" J.A.O.S., 46(1926). 
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them agree that the Buddha image was first fashioned in India during the KUs3na rule. 1 The new 
direction in imagery required new means of expression, and according to the demands of the time, new 
techniques were evolved. 

Instead of being realistic, the artist always confines himself to the sphere of youth and grace. His 
ideal is, no doubt, the classical Indian ideal of handsome men and women, the former with broad 
shoulders, mighty chests and tense abdomens, and the latter with full bosoms, narrow waists, broad hips 
and almost willowy suppleness. Along with this we recognise a technical sufficiency which faithfully 
renders the optical impressions and spatial relations of objects together with an illusion of depth. 2 

In regard to carvings in ivory, the technical skill attained new heights. The Begram finds alone 
show that, besides the usual carving in the round or in high relief, the Begram artists used a technique 
in which figures were carved in depth; i.e. after the outline was drawn, the artist Temoved the material 
along the inner side of the outline to create a feeling of depth and thus to project the figure. 5 This 
method is not only most effective but unparallcl in Indian art. Taxila ivory finds also show a great 
variety which comes from experience. 

Thus, technically the Kusana artists had the know-how required for producing the most famous 
examples of Indian art in the medium of ivory and bone. 

THE KUSANA PERIOD IVORY AND BONE FINDS 

Finds from Taxila 

The Taxila ruins were very extensive and spread over several mounds. Antiquities excavated 
from the Sirkap mound, from the Saka, Parthian and Kusana levels and assignable to a period after the 
beginning of the Christian era, arc described below. 
S/mgles* 

Bone and ivory were rarely used for bangles. Most commonly used materials were shell and 
copper for the cheaper variety and silver and gold for the expensive ones. Only one fragment of a 
plain ivory bangle, with incised cross-hatching between parallel lines on the outer face, had been found 
from a stratum assignable to the early 1st century A.D. 5 

Another plain bangle of ivory, more than one cm. wide, was found during the 1944-45 excava- 
tions of the Sirkap mound, and is assignable to c. 2nd century A.D. 4 
Bone and ivory combs' 

Whereas no comb was discovered from the Bhir Mound, Sirkap has yielded quite a few of them. 
Not only did the ivory combs become popular in the Saka-Parthian period but they were also better 
finished when compared with earlier finds from other sites. The combs found in the early stratum of 
Sirkap were plain and heavy, but those discovered from the Saka-Parthian occupation levels were 
decorated with incised circlets* or more elaborate designs, which include a shell," foliate devices,' 0 a 
duck," a pair of human busts," a reclining lady" and other auspicious symbols." In shape also, the later 
finds show greater variety and improvement. In fact, one or the Sirkap finds is unique in its shape 
and workmanship. Most or these arc carved on both sides, and the teeth are smoothly cut. The main 
finds arc described below : 

0) Hair comb of bone with curved top. It has eleven incised circlets on one side and ten on the 
other. Eight of its teeth are complete. It measures 6 cms in length, and has been assigned to the 
1st century A.D." 

1 Benjamin Rowland, Jr.. 77ir oalutian of the Buddha image, ' Taxila, II pp. 6S5-G56, 
P- 8- « Taxila, HI, pi. !<», no. 19, 

' J. Hackin, and M. I. Hacfcin. Recherche! Archcotoglques a • Ibid., No. 22. 
Begram (2 volumes). »• Ibid. 

'J. Auboycr. "Ancient Indian ivories from Bcsram, " Ibid, No. 21. 

Afghanistan", J. 1. S. O, A., XVI, p. 36. " Ibid. 

' « Taxila, II. p. 651. "A. Ghosh, op. c(l. 

* Ibid., p. 653 ; Ill.pl. 199, no. 2. " Ibid. 

• A. Ghosh. "Taiila (Sirkap), 1944-45", A. /., No. 4, p. 1 0. " Taxila, III, pi. 199, no. 19. 
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(ii) Ivory hair comb with curved top having seven incised circlets on one side, and eight on the 
other- Length 4.5 cms, 1st century A.D. 1 

(iii) Ivory hair comb with curved top, and engra\ed with male and female busts on one side, and 
a duck on the other (PL 46). Its teeth are broken and completely lost. Length 5 cms. 2 

Marshall's assertion that the 'pair of busts' motif is "derived from the West" 3 is not quite true. 
The motif was known to the Bharhut 4 artists, and was quite popular with their counterparts at Mathura. 5 
In fact it occurs more often in the indigenous art of Mathura than in the Western oriented Gandhara art. 

The duck reminds one of similar figures on Begram ivories. 0 

0v) Hair comb of ivory with curved top. It is decorated with a floral design in a beaded border 
on one side, and a conch shell and floral design in a beaded bolder on the other. Length 5 cms. 7 Conch 
shell has been an auspicious symbol, and occurs on another comb also. 8 Combs endowed with such 
auspicious symbols must have been carved for someone special, perhaps for some charming, be!o\ed 
lady. 

(v) Ivory hair comb with straight edge at top and sides slightly curved inwards. It is decorated 
with incised circles between parallel beaded borders, which are also incised. Another row of c dots and 
circles' above the teeth, which are damaged and lost. The comb is unusually large and heavy, measur- 
ing J0.5 cms x 9.3 cms x 1.4 cms.'' The precision with which the motif of 'dots and circles' has been 
incised to mark different patterns shows the technical skill of the Taxila artists. 

The bigger size of the comb probably indicates its being a family comb used by both men and 
women, whereas beautifully carved smaller combs were perhaps meant for use by charming ladies. 
Their smaller size, light weight, and semi-circular shape suggest that perhaps they were worn in the 
hair, a practice dating from earlier times. 10 

(vi) Sirkap excavations of the year 1944-45 brought to light a unique ivory comb" carved on both 
sides (PI. 47 & 48). It consists of a half-elliptical ivory piece with a rectangular section and a slightly 
raised rim. and with 1 16 projecting teeth (broken and lost) in the lower part. The carving on one side 
shows a reclining woman. She rests her palm on denticulated bed-spread, her head on an ovaloid 
pillow with beaded borders, and her right elbow on a small cushion. The upper part of her body is> 
bare, emphasising the natural folds of flesh. But instead of the conventional three folds, liivali, only 
two folds arc shown in the central portion of the body. The sart, worn around the hips and covering 
the whole of the right leg and most of the left, is adorned with a scries of three horizontal strips occur- 
ring at regular intervals. Unfortunately, the face is damaged, but the angularity in the representation of 
the sharp, pointed nose and chin is apparent. The elongation of the small fish-shaped right eye suggests 
a collyrium line. The hair is tied with a fillet, and the knot is coiled loosely. She weais a two-stringed 
necklace made of rectangular beads and provided with terminals, bracelets on the left forearm and heavy 
anklets. At the head of the reclining lady squats a dwarfish figure with folded legs, wearing a striped 
loincloth and a necklace. His right hand is lowered, while he seem 1 ; to cam- a wine pot with a lid in 
the upraised left hand. 

The other side of the comb is divided into four /ones by three -vertical lines. The left ?one has 
the figure of a stylized pouncing lion with an uplifted tail. In the second zone is icprescnted the 'Ittttra 
yatfiti" or 'vaijayantr, with an axc-shaped frame and foliate supports, over which rests an oblong cross- 



^Taxtlti. U, p. 655, no, 20. 

" Ibid.. H, p 655, no. 21; 111, pi. 199, No, 21. 

3 Bid., It, p. 65(5, 
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bar holding the flag." In the third 7onc appears an ambling elephant with a short tail, the notches on 
its body probably indicate painted decoration (bhuli). There arc two rosettes in the foreground. In the 
fourth compartment appears the auspicious 'daktinararta' conchshcll, the lip turned right. Ghosh see 
"a partial resemblance in the modelling of the female body", 5 on this comb with the pliant ligurcs of the 
Bhutcsar Yakshis. 5 The petal-shaped eyes, full bust, attenuated waist and exaggerated hips arc 
conventional features in Indian literature, and arc common characteristics of the arts of Mathura, 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. A family likeness can be seen between the Sirkap comb and the Bcgram 
ivories. On the basis of its similarity to the Mathura art, Moti Chandra has suggested the possibility of 
a guild of ivory carvers at Taxila coming from Mathura and keeping alive their tradition. 1 Seeing the 
quantity of the excayated ivory articles from Taxila it seems likely that these were manufactured locally. 
It can be assigned to the later half of the first century A.D. on the basis of its workmanship as well as 
the stratum from which it was discovered.'' 

Hair pins 

Out of the eleven hair pins eveavated from Taxila, 5 three, assigned to the period before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, ha\e already been described. The other eight come from Saka-Parthian levels, 
and could be assigned to the 1st century A. D. The early finds from the Bhir mound have plain knob- 
heads, but the later ones show knob-heads in the form of cocks, combs and pots, etc. Both bone and 
uory were used for making hair-pins. We describe below the eight hair pins : 

(1) Hair-pin of bone, with head in the form of a cock perched on a tree. Length 9.4 cms. 7 The 
bird motif is also seen on early pins from Luristan, 8 and on those of Greek and Roman origins. 0 

(2) Hair-pin of ivory, with head in the form of an imcrtcd bell capita) and incised rings 
below.'" 

(3) Part of bone hair-pin, with wave-shaped head and projecting moulding on cither side. 
Length 8.5 cms." 

(4) Part of a bone-hair pin with head in the form of a cock standing on an abacus (PI. 49). 
Length 6.3 cms." The bird, however, looks more like a duck than a cock. 

(5) Bone hair-pin, with head in the form of an inverted comb set up on a base, lower part of pin 
missing (PI. 50). Length 9 cms. 13 

(6) Bone hair-pin, with head in the form of a cock mounted on a capital. Length 9 cms." 

(7) Hair-pin of ivory, with head in the form of a pot with three incised circles beneath. 
Length 9 cms." 

(8) The object may have been cither a hair-pin or a knife handle. It is the head of a bone 
object of a wavy pattern, somewhat resembling no. 3 described above, but without the side 
projections. Length 6.3 cms. At the top is a groove with three holes for rivets; the shaft at the other 
end is broken. 1 " 



1 Ghosh described it as ".in ornamental design of an un- 
certain object, possibly an altar 1 *. Itwas later correctly id- 
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Antimony rods, ear-cleaners and tooth-pick? combined 1 

These articles take the form of short rods of bone or ivory and measures from 7 cms to 14 cms in 
length. If required for applying antimony or kohl round the eyes the rod is slightly clubbed; if required 
as a tooth-pick or nail-cleaner, it is pointed, if used as an ear-cleaner, it is furnished with a tiny scoop. 
Finds from Sirkap show only ear-cleaners and tooih-picks combined; the antimony rods are not combin- 
ed with any other item. 

Antimony rods 

Sirkap has yielded two specimens which could " be assigned to c, 1st century A. D. The one of 
ivory has both of its ends clubbed and measures 15 cms broken in the middle. 2 The other specimen 
of bone is broken at the ends and measures only 9 cms. 

Ear-cleaners and tooih-picks combined 3 

Three of these finds are made of bone, and the fourth is of ivory. The maximum length is 
11.8 cms* (PI. 51). 

Mirror and other handles 5 

Metal mirrors and ivory and bone handles have been unearthed only from the Saka-Parthian 
levels of Sirkap. They are conspicuous by their absence at the Bhir Mound, which perhaps, led Mar- 
shall to remark that "Mirrors are one of the many things introduced from the Greek Orient either by 
the Greek themselves or by their successors, the Sakas or the Parthians." But mirrors and mil ran 
handles had been known in India earlier, too, and have been excavated from Rupar, 8 Ahichchhatra/ and 
Pompeii. 8 Ladies looking into mirrors are represented in the Bharhut sculptures as well. 1 ' The evidence, 
thus, proves that mirrors were known in India much before the Sakas [or Parthians came here and hence 
they cannot be credited with the introduction of the mirror in India. 

Ivory and bone have been favourite materials for mirror handles which were often embellished 
with charming female figures as borne out by the finds from Pompeii, 10 Ahichchhatra" and other 
places. 

Taxila finds can be classified into two types (a) those decorated with figure can ings in relief, and 
(b) those turned on the lathe and decorated with mouldings and incised lines and hatchings, 

A) Handles carved in relief 

(i) Bone handle, with the figure of a woman carved in relief on one side 12 (PI. 52). She wears 
long car ornaments, necklace, girdle, heavy anklets and bangles. The bone is hollow and measures 
16.2 cms. Her facial features have a distinct angularity— the eyes as well as the mouth ha\e been given a 
triangular treatment. The hair is combed backward. Her breasts arc rather flatly treated, perhaps 
because of the limitation of the material. But the other parts of her body, abdomen and legs, etc., 
bestow on her a feminine charm. 

Marshall described her necklace as having a pendant 15 but a closer examination makes it clear 
that actually she is shown holding a small cup in her hand.' 4 The back view, especially the spungy 
lower end (Pi. 53), makes it evident that it v.as carved out ol bone. Her facial features and heavy 

x Taxik, II, pp. 657-5S. ' J. Ph. Vogcl. "Note on an ivory statuette from Pompeii", 

s ibid., HI. pi. 20$. no. 24. A B.I.A., XIII. pp. 1-5. 

- Ibid., II, p. 658. * A. -Cunningham, The Stupa ofMarhut, ph XXIV, 4. 

* Ibid., Ill, pi , 206, no. 27, lu Please scs Chapter V, pp. 64*65. 

<• Ibid. „ " Please see Chapter V, pp. 62-63. 

•Y.D. Sharma. "Past patterns in living as unfolded by "Tasila, H, p. 663 ; III, pf. 203, k. (Nov in tbc National 

excavations at Rupar* \ Lchi Kafo, No. 1-2, pp. Mu'Sum, New Delhi). 
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National "Museum. Mew Delrit", E. W„ IS, nos. s 3-4, 11 R, C Agrawal, op. at., p. 314, fig. 18. ' 
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ornaments as well as the stratum from which it has been excavated make it assignable to the early 1st 
century A. D. 

(ii) Bone handle, of rough workmanship. The woman's hair is dressed in a plain mass on either 
side or her head. Length 11 cms. 1 

(iii) Bone handle showing a standing female figure. 5 Length 13.7 cms. Her feel and anklets 
arc missing. The woman wears a garland on her head. Numerous stucco and other figures of the 
Parthian period show similar garlands. 3 The 'diamond and reel' motif on her girdle resembles that 
found in stone carvings of the early Indian school. 4 The long pendants on cither side of the head 
seem to be suspended from the head dress, not from the cars. There is a socket-hole in the right top 
corner to take the tenon t>f the mirror. 

Civ) Bone handle showing a standing female figure. The lower portion is slightly damaged and 
her feet arc missing. Her girdle consists of a plain broad band. Length 17.4 cms. 

(v) Handle of bone, broader than the preceding specimens, with mate and female figures standing 
side by side. 5 The male figure (to the left) wears a garment falling over his left shoulder, garland on 
head, bangles and girdle. The female wears her hair dressed in a double tier, crossed breast chain, 
bangles, girdle and anklets. One of her hands is held near her breast and the other raised up to her 
head. She stands with her legs crossed, the right over the left. There are two socket-holes in the top 
which will mean that it was used to hold a mirror with two tenons, size 11.5x6.3 cms. 

B) Lathe-turned handles' 

(i) Bone handle probably of mirror, turned on a lathe and decorated with incised parallel rings, 
mouldings and hatching. Length 9 cms. 7 

(ii to iv) similar to above. In the case of one of these the mouldings are more pronounced. 8 

(v) Bone handle as above; but smaller and with deeper mouldings, and trans\erse hole near the 
bottom. 0 It can not be said with certainty if this was a mirror handle. Length 5.3 cms. 

(vi) Bone handle with double torus moulding and without cross hatching. Remains of iron 
fitting at top. Length 6.5 cms." 1 

(vii) Bone handle, plain with projecting tenon at one end and two holes pierced transversely 
across the body. Length 5.9 cms." 

(vii) Similar to above, with broken end. 

(ix) Mirror-handle of ivory, with single torus moulding resembling the handle of a Greek mirror 
from the Bulandibagh at Patna, now in the Patna Mucsum. Length 6.8 cms." 

(x) Sirkap excavations of the year 1944-45 have also brought forward a fragmentary bone object, 
probably a mirror handle, with elliptical section. It has a hole near the knob. Cracked into two 
pieces." 

(vi) Another example, an ivory handle, has a hole at the butt-end for suspension and three holes 
at the other end for attaching the pin or whisk and is, therefore, more likely to be a fan-handle or fly- 
whisk handle. 1 ' The fan 15 as well as flywhisk 15 were in use in India for a long time and have often found 
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representation in the prececding art of the Sunga period. In such circumstances it is hard to accept 
Marshall's suggestion of their foreign import. 

6. Handles of knives and other articles 

All these handles have been excavated from ihe Saka-Parthian levels and can be assigned to 1st 
century A.D. 

(i) Bone handle of a small knife. Length 6.7 cms. At one end there is a groove with three 
rivet holes for fixing the blade; at the other a heart and circle design is fretted through the thickness of 
the handle. 1 

(i!) Ivory handle of small knife, with a triratna at the butt end of the handle. Length 7.2 cms, 3 

fiii) Bone side-pieces of a knife-handle decorated with incised circlets and chevrons. "Near one 
end Is an iron rivet. Length 8 cms. 3 

(iv) Similar piece ofivoiy, without decoration. Two holes for rivets. The ivory is burnt black, 
and part is broken. Length 5.7 cms. 4 

(v) Similar to the preceding but decoration with incised circlets, two holes for rivets. Length 
7.2 cms. 5 

(vi) Bone handle with leaf-shape terminal slightly convex on both sides. Length 9 cms." 

(vii) Taxila excavation of 1944-45 has yielded an ivory knife, wedge-shaped in section, from the 
post-structural pit-4. 7 

7. Spoon 

A spoon of bone with leaf shaped shallow bowl, whose handle is missing, measures 4.5 cms and 
proves that bone was used for the manufacture of such domestic items in the Saka-Parthian age.'' 

8. Writing Stilt* 

Out of 13 writing stili excavated from Taxila, two have been found from the Blur Mound and 
the remaining ] 1 from Sirkap. The Bhir Mound examples are heavier than those from Sirkap, Some, 
of these have a line smooth point, others a ball point. In some, again, the butt is flattened like a chisel 
for smoothing out the wax; in others it is rounded. The excavation in the year 1 944-45 also brought 
forward two bone stili with broken points. 10 

9. Dice 11 

All the playing dice, with the doutful exception of one only; have been excavated from Sirkap 
and are assigned to the Saka-Parthian period. They are made of ivory and bone and are invariably 
oblong in shape (not cubical) and range in size from 4.5 cms X 0.5 cms to 9.3 cms y 1.7 cms. The 
number 1, 2, 3 and 4 are indicated by concentric circles or simple dots and as a rule follow each other 
Consecutively aroutid the four long sides, but occasionally 1 is placed opposite to 2 or 4, All specimens 
of bone and ivory show different kinds of markings. Sometimes the mark consists of circlets within the 
circle, 3 - sometimes a dot surrounded by two concentric circles," and sometimes it consists of a group of 
three circlets surrounded by two concentric circles." - In certain cases the ends of the one are also deco>. 
rated with incised lines and circlets. 13 



» TVmto, II, pi. 660, IH pi. 200, b. 
5 Jbki., XI, p. 660, no. 62. 
8 Ibid., no. 63. 
4 ibid.', no. 6-1." 

* lbul„ no. 65. 
« Ibid., no. 66. 

* A. Ghosh, op. tit., p. 81. 
'Taxila, It, p. 660, no. 6S. 



» Ibid., II, p. 6(50-61, III. pi. 205. 
» A. Ghosh, op. at,, p. 81, no* 14-15. 
» TaMla, II, pp. 662-663. 
> s TaMla, II, p. 663, tio, 92a. 
**lhid,,p.m, no. 93. 
J* Ibid., p. m t no. 57. 
» : )bid., p. 663, no. 92a, 94, 97 and 98. 
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10. Toy furniture or miniature chests' 

These articles arc usually made or ivory (only one of bone), and are referable to the 1st century 
A.D. They call to mind the toy furniture from Hawara in Roman Egypt. 5 The fragmentary specimens 
described below, all from Sirkap, seemingly form part of six different objects— probably small trinket 
chests, but possibly toy-tables or even bed-steads. 

(i) Ivory corner-post of a miniature chest or toy table, with sit holes for the attachment of the 
side pieces. Provided with foot mouldings and decoratcd'on the outer faces with incised horizontal 
lines and concentric circles. Height 7.3 cms* 

(ii) Corner-post of a box. Lower part rounded by chisel, not turned on the lathe. Ht. 7 cms.* 

(liii Ivory corner post, but slightly plainer. Length 6.8 cms c . 

(iv) Rectangular side-piece of chest or table made of ivory and decorated with incised circlets 
on outer side. Seven pcg-liolcs for fixing legs and top. Size 8.8 cms x 4.3 cms. c 

(v) Rectangular side piece of chest or table decorated with two rows of double concentric 
circlets between line borders. Length 8.8 cms. 7 

(vi) Excavations in the year 1944-45 yielded a rectangular ivory slab,' oblong in section. The 
edge of one of the longer sides is grooved and contains four blind holes; the other edges arc plain, the 
longer one having three holes and the shorter ones two each. One face of the slab is bordered all round 
bv an incised row of two concentric circles enclosed within double lines. The centre contains a similar 
circle enclosed by dots, and is flanked on each side by circles, also similar but enclosed by smaller single 
circles. This has been excavated from a layer assignable to the beginning of the Christian era. Ghosh 
was not certain about its purpose" but in all likelihood it seems to be a toy furniture piece. 

1 J. Cheek-bars of horses' bridles 1 ' 

The checlc-bar or check-ring was used with the snaffle-bit to prevent the rein slipping into the 
mouth. The bone specimens arc invariable pierced with two holes in which an iron staple was fixed 
lor the bit rings to pass through. These have been found among the Parthian remains only. One of 
these is decorated with incised parallel lines and a chevron pattern near the base." Another one is 
decorated with two bands of incised lines round the upper half. 11 

12. Other finds" 

Besides the objects described above. Sirkap has also yielded the following objects : 

(i) Bone handle or terminal, broken at top. Length 6.6 cms. 

(ii) Bone handle or terminal with pear shaped head; broken at the other end. Length. 4.1 cms. 

(iii) Stopper or terminal of bone. Length 3.2 cms. 

(iv) Irregular disk of bone with a number of punctured dots on one surface. Diam 5.7 cms. 
Prob.ibly it was used as a foot-rubber. 



> Tuuh. II, pp. 663-t'«. 

1 r, l'eltic. Objects of Daily Vit, pi. LIV. 554, 555. 
s Tuxila, II, p. m. no. 100. 

> MJ.no. 101. 
* IHil . no. 101. 
'Tanla, I, p. 664, no. 103. 
5 IHd.. no, 101. 



• A. Ghosh, "Taxila (Sirt.ap). 1944-45", A. ).. No. 4, p. 81, 
no. 19, pi. XXI, no. 19. 

• llad., p. 81. 
"Tarlla, II, p. 6*5. 
"Ibid., no. 117. 
"Ibid., no. 118. 

» liii.. It, p. 666, nos. i2C~m. 
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The ivory figure from Ter 1 

Ter. or Tagara as it is referred to in the 'Pcriphix", was a famous city situated on the great trade 
route across the Deccan. Although the place has been excavated systematically in the recent past, 2 the 
ivory figure under discussion is a surface find and is now in a private local collection. 8 

The ivory shows a female figure (PL 54) and measures 16.4 cms. 4 Her ovaloid face is dispro- 
poitionately larger than the rest of the body. She has large, attractive eyes, heaVy-brows, a big nose 
with angular .nostrils, a large sensual mouth suggesting a faint smile, and a short chin. The torso is 
flexed, the breasts well developed, and the navel indicated by a deep cavity. The legs below the knees 
are broken. The knee-caps are treated very realistically. Her hair is parted in the middle, and a 
'tilakct chudamanr is visible on the forehead. Around the head runs a twisted band with a rosette in 
the centre, a little below which appears the head jewel. 

Although rather flat at the back, the figure is carved in the round. Seen at the back (PL 55) 
are triple plaited hair, the marks of the interplaited ribbons are quite clear in the plaits. The coiffure 
is mounted with a reiiT, its twisted frame has radial ribs and a central rosette, which reminds one of the 
'dharmachakra 1 carved in stones. 

The jewellery she is wearing includes a necklace running over the breasts, armfuls of bangles set 
off with bracelets, armlets, a girdle and earrings. Her right hand touches the rosette shaped earring on 
the same side/' The left earring has a triangular attachment. 

Her diaphanous sari emphasises her nudity: its end tucked behind may be seen at the back (PL 55). 
The plaited ends of the patkii are passed through the rolled up waistband with loose ends. A little below 
the waistband appears the beaded zone. 

The figure has a vertical aperture in its head. It is 9.7 cms on top and runs up to the navel, a 
depth of 8.7 cms. 0 A similar aperture also exists in the head of the Pompeii figure. 7 Worth noticing 
again, are two perforations just below the knee, one in each leg. The perforation in the proper left 
still retain in position a corroded fragment of an iron pin. A third hole is also bored in the hanging 
part of the garment on the right side 8 just where a portion of the figure is damaged. This, hole which 
also retains a fragmentary iron pin, is not visible in any of the photographs." The purpose of these 
holes apparently is for fixing the figure to some object with the help of metal pins, perhaps to a toilet 
box. But then the question arises that if it was to be fixed to something, why was it carved in the 
round ? 

The hole in the head and the carving in the round indicate that the figure was originally meant 
to be a mirror handle like the Pompeii figure. The smaller holes and iron pins. however, suggest that 
subsequently it was fixed to some box, etc. 

As to its dating and provenance, opinions differ. Barrett 10 compares its workmanship With that of 
the figures on the Great Stupa at Sanchi. and suggests North-west Deccan or Malwa as the region of 
its origin, and a date in the 1st century A.D. Moti Chandta, 11 on the other hand, finds its parallel in the 
middle phase of the Amaravati art, and assigns it to the 2nd century A.D. However, he suggests Ter or 



1 0) D. .Barrett. Ter, p. 8, (iij Moti Chandra, "An ivor> 
'figure from Ter", lain Kola, No. 8, pp. 7-10. 
It is surprising that no ivory find was made during the 
excavation, Rcf: Letter No. MOD 1069 dated 20t1i June, 
1970 from the excavator, Dr. M. G. Dikshit. Director of 
Archaeology, Maharashtra Government, It was, how- 
ever, a small scale excavation. 

* Sri Ramalmgam, Ter, collection. Besides this figure, the 
collection has yet another ivory statue, a bone figure, 
ivory pieces of dice and an ivory hair pin. 

* M, N. Deshpande, * 4 Somc observation on the ivorv figure 



from Ter", Lalit Kala. No. 10, p. 55. 

* The Pompeii figure also touches her can mg. Please sec 
Chapter V, pp. 64-65. 

8 This point was miss-cd by Douglas Barrett and Moti 
Chandra. M. N. Deshpande was first to notice it. 

I A. Maiuri, "Statuctta cuburnca di Arte ie Indiana a Pom- 
peii", Le Arte, Anno I. Tasc, II, pp. 111-115. 

* M. N. Deshpande, op. at., p. 55. 
3 Ibid. 

10 D. Barrett, op. at., p. 8. 

II Moti Chandra, pp, 24-25. 
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Dhanyakataka as the place of its origin. Dcshpande 1 firmly believes in its Jocal origin and even suggests 
that Tcr had an ivory carvers' guild like the one at VidisS. He has tried to show the similarities between 
this ivory figure and the Ter terracottas. 

The Periplast* has mentioned Ter or Tagara as one of Ihe two important marketing towns of the 
Dcccaii, the other being Pailhan: and it was connected with the important seaport of Broach or Barygaza. 
We arc further told* that ivory was exported from Barygaza. These circumstances, as well as various 
other ivory finds from the very surface, indicate that perhaps Ter was a centre of ivory production and 
that the ivory figure in question was made locally. This is further confirmed by the (erncotta finds, 4 
with which the ivory shares the following characteristics: the forehead partly covered by the parted hair 
and the central jewel, the heavy eye brows, the straight nose, sensual lips and fleshy checks. The arrange- 
ment of hair on the back side of the head in triple plaits with one or more round clasp or rosettes 
decorating the plaits is another feature common to the Tcr ivories and terracottas. The necklace falling 
below the breast, as also the car ornament, arc the other affinities which attract attention. 

On the basis ofsimilaritics noticed above, the date suggested by Moti Chandra, i.e. 2nd century 
A.D., seems quite plausible. The Tcr workmanship in clay as well as ivory shows the influence of 
Amaravati on the one hand, and of Karla-Kanheri on the other. The location of Tcr, midway on the 
ancient trade route, explains the combination of these artistic influences. That Tcr had its own artistic 
stjle, influenced by the neighbouring art schools, is further proved by the peculiar kaolin mixture in the 
Tcr terracottas and the distinct slip they have. The city was in close touch with the Roman world, as 
is proved by the finds of Roman lamps and other antiquities. 3 Some influence of Roman art is discerni- 
ble in the realistic treatment of the facial features and the slight droop of the breasts suggestive of their 
soft fullness. 

Moti Chandra has identified the figure as 'Strt-ratna' of the 'Chakra\artin' motif, as she is shown 
touching her earring." But this is at best a subjective conjecture. A woman's hand toying with 
her dangling car-ring is a fairly common sight in daily life ; she is elated with her jewellery, always 
proud of it, always conscious of it when she wears it. Naturally, too, as it enhances her loveliness. 
This lady was meant to serve as the handle of a bewitching mirror, and any search for the 
Citakrmarti's stri-ratna here will certainly be unrewarding. 

hory fragment from Kondapur (A.P.) 

Kondapur, 43 miles west-north-west of Hyderabad in Andhra Pradesh, is a Satavahana site, and 
has yielded some very interesting terracotta figurines.' The excavations has also yielded an ivory piece," 
which, though fragmentary, provides \cry interesting corroboration of a popular historical episode — 
the abduction of Vusavadattu by Udayana* The scene is shown in the form of a narrative. The prince 
charming carries away his darling princess to the bewilderment of the man who looks on. Then the royal 
couple is shown mounted on the back of the elephant. The lower band of the panel shows a four- 
pctalled flower pattern, a motif continuing from Harappan times. 

Although the facial details are obliterated," the figures bear resemblance to the Kanheri pillar- 
capital figures, and could be assigned to the 2nd century A.D. Dcshpande is of the opinion" that 
this plaque was carved at the nearby ancient city of Tcr or Tagara, which, according to him had a 
guild of ivory carvers. 



1 M. N. Dcshpande. op. clt., p. 56. 

• W. tt. SchoiT, (Tr).. TU Perlpltis of the Erythraean Sea, 
p. 43. 

■ Ibid. 

• M. N. Dcshpande, op. tit., pi. XXXVI, fig. 2. 
'/JiV.p. 56 

• Moti Chandra, op. cil„ p.' 10. 



* P. Srccnivasacliar, KenJapur, pp. 8-5. 
» Ibid. 

• Moli Chandra, p. 21. 

"One oftheBcgram panel also has a remarkable resembl- 
ance to this piece, cf. Mars, XXIV, no. 3, fij. 56. 
" M. N. Deshpande, op. Hi., p. 56. 
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Ivory spacing bead from Stiupalgailt 

£isupalgarb, in ancient Kalinga near Bhubaneswar, has been variously identified with Tosali 
and Kalinganagara and was excavated by the Archaeological Survey in the year 194S. 1 An interesting 
find* from the 'Habitation Area* was that of an ivory spacing bead (PI. 56) with elaborate carving 
showing on one side a four-petalled flower, flanked by a couple of ducks, and on the other three 
flowers, each having four petals. These flowers resemble those in the floral row at the base of the 
Kondapur plaque," and the ducks remind one of those depicted on Begram ivories. 4 On the basts 
of the level from which it was excavated, as well as style, the piece can be assigned toe. 1st — 2nd 
century A.D. 

Nevasa i\or} finds 

(/) Ivory Bangles 

Nevasa seems to have been a centre of the ivory bagle industry in its Vth period, assigned to c. 
50 B.C.— c. 200A.D. 5 This is proved by the bangles found here as well as by the ivory rods incised 
with outlines of the bangles. The bangles found were either plain or decorated, but they were made 
in the same way. A big hollow rod of ivory was taken and bangles were marked on it as it was turned 
on a lathe. 0 Then these were cut loose from the surface of the thick rod. Rings were taken off 
similarly from the smaller rod remaining. Such rods with bangles outlined were excavated from the 
period V layers, besides many bangles as well. 

{ii) Waste Discs 

When the ivory rod was exhausted by the process of taking out rings or bangles from it. what 
lcmained was a very thin disc at one end. Seven such discs were found. Four discs were excavated 
from period Vth 7 attesting to the local existence of the bangle industry. 

(Hi) Decorated Bangles 

Twelve fragments of very thin bangle pieces of ivory were excavated from the Vth period at 
Nevasa." These pieces aie remarkable for their thinness, as also for the precision in the decoration 
of their outer surfaces with tiny designs. Some of these were even painted in red, and thus offered a 
pleasing contrast to the white surface, a technique used by the Harappan artists as well. 0 The breadth 
of the surface varied between 15 mm. and 18 mm. and the thickness between 3 mm, and 4 mm. 

(/V) Dice 

A pair of dice, one complete and the other fragmentary, was excavated from Period Vth. Both 
of them are square in section and shape. The complete specimen shows circles marked on all the 
four faces. The other specimen has no marks. It appears to be an unfinished specimen indicative of 
local origin. 10 

(r) Bone Points 

Nineteen Complete and three fragmentary bone points were found at Nevasa, 11 and of these 14 
have been excavated from Period V, thus making it the most productive period. They can be classed 
in the following four categories : 

(i) Bi-conical in outline, with the body flaked off to sharp ends— -6 specimens. 

(ii) Cylindrical body and abruptly pointed end— 6 specimens. 



•B. R. Lal,"'Stsupa1i$rh 194S: an early historical fort in e Ibid., p. 4C5. 

Eastern India", A. L No. 5, pp. 62-105. * Ibid. 

s lbid., pi. XL1X, B. »/*///. 

8 Moti Chandra, op. at,, pi. 2 c. • Please sec Chapter HI, p. 36. 

1 K. A. /?.. pt. LXXI, fig. 221. l * H. D. Sankalia. op. eU t , p. 467. 
* H. D. Sankalia, and others, From history to prehistory at 11 lhid„p. 455. 
Neiavt, 1954-56, p. 64. 
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(iii) With live grooved points— 2 specimens, 
(h) Tanged — I specimen. 

Some of these have smooth and polished surfaces, owing to Jong use. 
(11) Bone rings 

All the three specimens came from Period V and had a plano-convex section. Their mavimum 
diameter was 27 mm. and maximum thickness 4 mm. 1 

0:7) hory comb 

Out of five fragmentary combs found at Nevasa, only one came from Period V. 2 Its teeth are close 
set, thin and rounded at the tips, which shows the skill attained by the ivory carvers and also use of fine 
tools-saw, etc. 

bitt) Ivory handles 

Two ivory handle pieces covering the tang portion of some objects were found from Period 
Vth. 3 These are mostly cylindrical pieces with a tapering hollow interior. The usual form of decora- 
tion was groups of grooves on the exterior. 

(ix) Bone kohl-sticks. 1 

Out of the total recovery of seventeen complete and five fragmentary kohl-sticks of bone, ten 
were found from stratum V. Their shapes vary, and could be classified as follows : 

(a) With pointed and sharp knobs at one end — 3 specimens. 

(b) With tapering body and flared and grooved or undcrgrooved head — 5 specimens. 

(c) With highly decorated heads— 1 specimen. 

(d) With a plain body and a thick head. 

The finds of some unfinished specimens which could be classed under category (b) above, show 
that they were perhaps produced locally. 

hory and Bone finds from Tripuri 

Tripuri, now represented by the modern village Tcwar, lies on the Jabalpur-Bheraghat Road 
in Madhya Pradesh. Besides yielding many stone sculptures, inscriptions, terracottas, etc., its excava- 
tion also brought to light the following ivories : 

(/) h ory comb 

A small ivory comb was found in the debris accumulated on the floor of Vihara 2 5 , and is 
contemporaneous with stratum IV, assignable to 100 B.C. — 200 A.D. It consists of a rectangular 
ivory piece, slightly splajed at the base, elliptical in section, with a small depression on the holder 
for a convenient grip. It has 43 projecting teeth. The two on the extremities are fashioned thicker 
than the rest. 

The main importance of this find lies in the fact that it was discovered from a Buddhist Vihara. 
According to the Vina) a Texts, 6 the use of a comb was forbidden to the Bhikshu who lived in the 
Viharas. The discovery indicates that the laws were not very strictly adhered to in later times. Jt 
may also be possible that the comb originally belonged to some visitor to the monastery'. 

07) hory kohl-slick" 

The ivory kohl-stick which is broken at both the ends, is about 15.3 cms long. It lias a tapering ' 

■ H. D. Sankalia, op. til., p. 454 • M. G. Dikshit, Tripuri- 1952, p. 131, pi. XUH. 

'Ibid., 467. • Chullara&a, V, 2, 3. 

« IbU., p. 469. ' Mi G. DiUhit, op. «/., p. 131, p!. XUH. 
' Ibid., p. 438, pi. 194. 
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body and a prominent rSdgc, square in section at one end, which was capped by a holder which is 
now missing. Similar finds prove that this holder was probably bud-shaped. It was excavated from 
the stratum IV and is assignable to e. 1 to 200 A.D. 

(iii) Another bone object is a small cylindrical piece of uncertain use, with a depressed centre 
on one side and a lateral hole running through it. Tt is prepared out of the long bone of some animal 
and is "\ cry crudely finished. 1 

(iv) A small fragment of an ivory dice is roughly lenticular in section, with small circlets indi- 
cating an uncertain number. 

Avra ivory sealing 

Excavation at Avra yielded an inscribed circular ivory sealing with a diameter of 1.25 cms.- It 
is conical in section and has a miniature round apex serving as a catch. It was obtained in a burnt 
layer, and its jet black colour shows the effects of burning. It is inscribed with the legend 'Jidhavata in 
characters of the 3rd century A.D. 3 

Maheslwar and Navdatoli dagger pendant of bone 

A single specimen of what appears to be a dagger pendant was excavated from Period VI of the 
site assignable to 100—500 A.D. 4 The find shows only the hilt portion of a dagger, blade not extant, 
and is decorated with incised irregular squares. It is 27 mm. long and 6 mm. thick. 

A number of dagger pendants of ivory and bone have been excavated from other ancient sites; 3 
All these belong to the Mauryan period. Thus, the find of this fragment from Kusana levels indicates 
its use in that period as well. 

A/iar finds 

Though primarily a chalcolithic site, Ahar continued to be occupied up to the Kusana period, 
as is evident from Indo-Greek coins and painted wares of the Kusana period.* 1 Excavations at the 
site yielded a number of bone items, two of which came from Kusana levels. 

(0 Ground bone tool 

A chisel like flat point made on a thick splinter ol bone by grinding. Its sides bear rubbing 
marks. 7 

(it) Bone points* 

An arrow head of bone, chipped and ground, with its tip broken. The tang is made by rough 
chipping. Length 9 cms. 

Bone objects from Nasik and Jonre 

(i) Bone points, etc. 

Excavations at Nasik and Jorwe have yielded a number of bone objects. 0 Layer Vth, which 
falls within the scope of our discussion, has yielded nine specimens of bone points. One of these is 
painted black and decorated with incised lines. Some others have double ball points. 

07) Modelling tool and stylus handle^ 

A double, ball-pointed, modelling tool, with the other end broken, was also found at N^ik 



1 M. G.'Dikshit, tip. til,, p. 132. 

5 H. V. Trivcdi, "Excavations fit Avra", Jr. of the M P. 

liihasa JPArtilmd, No. 4, p. 40, 
s Ibid. 

* H„ D. Sanf.ali.-s, and others, The exmaiiom at Makeslmar 
ami Xaxdatoti. 1 952-5?, p. 22. 
~ s V. P. Dwivedi, "Ivories of North West India**, pp. 2-? (A 
paper read at the Los Angeles Seminar on Indian art, Oct. 



1970). 

* H, D, Sanfctiia, and other*. Excmatiom nt Akir <T atnba' 
\ati), 1961-62, p. 6. 

7 JbfJ., p. 213, no. 5. 
» /AM., p. 213. 

* H. D. SanteJlia, and S. B. Beo, Report on the exematfrm 
at Nasik am! Jor.te, pp. 119-141. 

» 4 Ibid., p. 122. 
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The ball point is but one projection, supporting another minute one, cross-section oval with flattened 
sides, honcj -brown colour. Size : 90x 1 1 X7 mm. 1 

Another example 5 is probably the handle of a stylus. It is broken at one end and has a circular 
longitudinal groove at the other truncated end for the insertion of a part of a metal rod. It is dark 
brown in colour, size : 38 X 9 ram. 

A peculiarity of the above mentioned two examples is that they show deliberate and rough 
bevelling opposite the supposed Working end. Possibly the bevelling was for attaching them to a handle. 
Their very small length and rough bevelling suggest that these were not originally meant to be attached 
to a handle. The present conversion took place only after the other end broke. 

(Hi) Bone points from the Andhra )i orkshop' 

A sample collection of 1,499 workable and 17.S6S broken . specimens was picked up from the site, 
which has been designated as 'Andhra-vvorkshop' by the excavators. Many more were left behind. 
All these specimens show signs of flaking and some of polishing, and produce a high metallic sound. 
But the most surprising fact is that the collection docs not show specimens in different stages of 
production as one would expect. The specimens, however, show varying shapes and sizes, and could be 
divided into two types : 

(a) double-ended points and (b) tanged-points. 

The sharpness of the points shows that these were made with metal knives from long bones, 
some of which could be cattle-bones. The curve at the tip of the specimens is intentionally made. 

As to the purpose of these points, several suggestions have been advanced. Their variety, how- 
ever, suggests many uses— as arrow heads, stylus and comb-teeth for weaving. Yet there are many 
varieties, bent, curved or wavy, whose probable use is still a matter of guess. 

lsory seal from Dharm'kota, District Gwmir, A.P. 

Excavations at Dharnikola, District Guntur, A.P.' 1 yielded an ivory seal from the layers of 
Period V]. The round seal shows a stupa with railings and has a four letter inscription (PI. 57), all these 
enclosed within a border. The back has a knob to hold and makes it look like some pot-lid. 

On palaeographic grounds the seal may be ascribed to 2nd-3rd centuries A.D., which is fully 
consistent with the date assignable to the Satavahana coins found with it. s 

Tii (» fragmentary i\ory handles from Arikamcdu, near Pondichcrry* 

(i) Explorations at Arikamedu yielded a fragment of a handle of plano-convex section, divided into 
zones by raised bands, the sides containing atlcast two mortices, and the intervening space is decorated 
by rosettes. The intervening spaces in between the raised or deeply carved designs consist of floral 
and creeper motifs. 

(ii) A long piece of ivory, elliptical in section, divided into zones with parallel incised lines. It 
looks like the part or a handle. Both these could be assigned a 2nd cent. A.D. date. 

Pierced Uory dagger from Sankaram, Visit. Vizagapatam, A.P.' 

The pierced iv ory dagger was probably used as a pendant ornament. The knobbed end would 
seem to indicate that it -ivas sheathed. The end or the handle is trefoil. Similar dagger shaped 
pendants have been reported from Taxila also. This, too, could be assigned a date in Kusana period, 
i.e. 2nd cent. A.D. 



1 H. D. yatilalia, and S.B. D*o, Ucpcrl m tl.c cxmwfom 

m ftostt an/IJerne. p. 122 no. 1S7. 
' IHtt., no. 620, p. 132. 

1 It. IX SanValio. and others, cp. cit., pp. I24-12S. 
'I. A. JR.. 19(4-65, p. 2, pi. II, c. 
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an Indo-Roman trading-station on the East Coast of 
India", A. /., No. 2, pi. XXXVI, B. 
' A. J!. A. S. /., 1907-03, pp. I70-I7I, p. LIX. fig. 24. 
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Standing bone female figure from Jluni 1 

The bone find shows a standing female figure carved in low relief, portion below the waist is 
missing (PI. 58). Though facial details are obliterated, yet the figure is marked by prominent breasts, 
slender waist and heavy hips. She is adorned with itlakamdamani t a heavy necklace and a girdle 
composed of three strands, all distinctive features found on stone sculptures of the Ku?ana period from 
Mathura. The facial expression further corroborates its Kusana workmanship of 2nd cent. A.D. 
The reverse of the plaque shows a rather heavy hand, which does not go with the delicate features of 
the lady. Perhaps the plaque had more than one figure carved on it when complete. 

PART B 

IVORY AND BONE CARVINGS FROM BEGRAM 

Jntioduction 

Situated some fifty miles west of Kabul, Begram was the summer capital of the Kusana emperors. 
Kaniska used it as a residence for the hostages from the Chinese States of Central Asia. Extensive 
excavations 2 at the site by the French archaeologist from 1937 to 1940 revealed the cellei rooms of 
the palace, their walls lined with a bluish plaster, and filled with the remains of great storage jars, 
The discovery of a large hoard of Indian ivories along with statuettes, glass and metal utensils, 
plaster moulds from the Near East and Chinese lacquer wares, surprised the archaeologists. Ivory 
plaques alone numbered about 600, 3 and form the basis of our studies here. 

These ivories form a most interesting lot. On the one hand they fill a blank, since, apart from 
textual information, we had very little knowledge concerning sculpture on ivory ; on the Dther, they 
supply valuable data as regards their use. 

In certain cases the excavators were able to reconstitute the finds by taking exact measurements 
of their imprints, in spite of the fact that the wooden frames to which they were attached had entirely 
crumbled away. The ivory and bone plaque were secured on the framework by means of brass, 
nails, the lemains of some of which could still be seen. 4 Further, large sheets of mica were inserted 
between the wood and the ivory, 5 The whole structure was held together by means of inch-long nails, 
and reinforced at the extremities by long brass clamps." At times floral shaped brass clamps were used 
to keep in harmony with the patterns. 7 

The mingling in the Begram treasure of Alexandrian, Indian and even Chinese wares is 
symptomatic. This discovery shows how works of art were appreciated and sought after, besides 
revealing the diversity of models used by the artists of that region. 

Technique of Begram horie? 

The Begram finds can be broadly divided into two categories ; (i) bands and (ii) decorated 
panels or plaques. The bands arc almost of the thickness of two millimetre 5 ;, but the decoiated plaques 
have a thickness of 10 to 12 mm. On certain bands the decoration has been engraved with a stylus. 
The aquatic birds appear in profile, holding in their beaks a twig of Asoka tree : H their 
feathers are marked by checks and their bellies and tails are hatched lightlj. 9 The stylised 



1 V. P. Dwivcdi, "A bone and an ivory carving from 
Jhusi", Journal of Indian Sonet} of Oriental Art, N. S, IV, 
p 105. 

3 (i) J. Hadkin and M. J Had. in, RecherclwK Archcahzi- 
q;ie>s a Begram, 2 vols. 

(ii) J, Hackitt, and others, Nvmelles Rechmhes Archeo- 
hgnnies a Best am, 2 vols. 

8 Owing to the agreement between the Delegation Archco- 
Icvjique Franchise on Afghanistan and the Afghan 
Government, all exceptional pieces found in the excava- 
tions were given to the Kabul Museum and the remainder 
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in Paris. 

« Muscc Guimet, Paris, Art of Afghanistan ealicrv, show- 
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7 Musce Guimct, Paris, Art of Afghanistan t *a!'arv, <ho\\- 

easc no. 59. 
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rosettes abo\e the birds arc slightly hollowed. This simple expedient is repeated in a number of 
plaques. The lendency to scoop leases and petals is at times accentuated. 1 

The figures are outlined with deep cut lines, and, although only lightly modelled, give a wonder- 
ful impression of depth.* Jn some scenes with human figures the contours of the figures are shown 
with double outlines." The variations in the technique yield the following interesting examples : 

(i) the undecorated zones are eliminated by scooping, with the result that the decorated part 
come out in light relief. 4 The transition from simple engraving .of flat relief by scooping and hollowing 
the non-decorated zones is illustrated in several pieces ; (ii) The contour is lightly incised ; the zone 
tt» be decorated is lightly scooped ; and on this surface the craflman does the relief work resulting 
in 'relief in reverse'. ' This technique reaches its perfection in the bigger plaques. The deeply 
incised contour yields a shading which admirably gives the effect of modelling, 6 The anatomical details 
arc rendered with a great virtuosity. The composite motifs on the borders give an example of this 
technique. 7 

In certain plaques the classical formula of a very much accentuated relief as in wood work is 
followed." The artist was not satisfied by chamfering this undecorated surface, he eliminated it. 

The use of colours 

The plaques and bands show traces of painting in which red predominates. Floral and animal 
designs on a red ground arc very effective. Light red pigment was used by Harappan artists also." 
Black was used at times to accentuate the contours of the figures ; the hair was also painted black 
and so also the pupils of the eyes. 10 No other colour seems to have been employed. 

LIFE DEPICTED ON BEGRAM IVORIES 

Buried in the underground chamber for several centuries, all the Begram ivories suffered from 
the prolonged humidity of the ground, yet they provide us with most valuable data about contemporary 
hlc. Various facets of life, as portrayed on these panels, are discussed below : 

(i) Toitel and adornment scenes 

Toilet and adornment seem to have been the main occupation of the ladies portrayed on these 
plaques. They aic seen looking at themselves in a mirror" (PI. 59), combing' their hair, 15 anointing 
their bodies with sandal paste" and soles of their fectwith lacquer," adorning themselves with jewellery', 15 
flowers and garlands. 115 Some others arc seen reclining on a day-bed" or sitting amongst the Asoka tree 
on an ornamental stool.' 11 Maid servants hasten to help them, carrying pots 10 (PI. 59), baskets of 
jewels, 31 spice-boxes, pots of pomade, etc. and some others cool their mistresses with fans 51 and fly- 
whisks- One maid is trying to put anklets on the feet of her mistress." Silting in the shade of an 
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Asoka 1 or banana tree, mistresses and attendants partake of delicacies which they share with pets 
such as ducks* or parrots* Elsewhere they phick Asoka bptfghs 4 or amuse themselves with a bell'' 
or a swing. 6 

These women, whose representations are innumerable, wear a long striped dhotf, numerous jew- 
els 8 and an elaborate headdress, varying From thick striped and beaded turbans; 8 embellished with pins" 
or Asoka twigs, 31 to knotted coils 12 and light diadems. 18 Mistresses and maids are dressed and adorned 
in a very similar fashion, 11 and the little girls wear the same dresses and jewellery as the women. 15 

(2) Dancing scenes and musical instruments 

Scenes showing female musicians and dancers providing entertainment to thcii mistresses are 
also seen. 10 However, a noteworthy point at thts stage is that the witness to all these dancing per- 
formances are all females. 17 Males arc rather conspicuous by their absence. The female orchestras 
generally accompany a dancer, and are composed of cymbals, a drum, an arched harp (vlna), a flute 
and perhaps, also, the clapping of hands. 1 " In this case the drum might have been of the shape of an 
hour glass ; in others, it is pot-bellied, and the tightening cord seems to be laced "w" wise. 18 The male 
musician:., shown on two ivory bands, are a kind of dwarf. They use cymbals, 20 drums and horn with 
an upward curved bell. 

(3) Hunting or 'sikargah' scenes, which became very popular in Medieval Orissan ivories 21 seem 
to have been quite popular With Begram artists, where several such plaques have been found. These 
plaques show the wild animal hunt in various ways : the wild bear, the gazelle and the stag with a 
boar-spear or a lance; 22 the elephant and the agiie feline wtih a bow and arrows ;° the bull is ensnared 
with a strong knotted rope. 24 The huntsman often wears a sheathed knife in his belt and a shield for 
protection. 85 

(4) Absence of male figures 

The most striking fact about this collection is the nearly constant absence of male figures. 
Horsemen, 2 " hunters, 27 a mahawat, 2 * one or two Rajas 2 ' 1 and some mythical characters are all that are to 
be found. It is quite possible that this absence of male figures was deliberate and that it corresponds 
to the well known fact that no man — except the master and the old guardian (kanchuk!) of the 
gjnaeceum— could have access to the private apartments reserved to women. 50 If this interdiction was 
applicable to the decorations on these plaques, then it can be concluded that these ivory plaques be- 
longed to toilet depicting private 'harem' or female apartments of the royal household. 

On the other hand, Moti Chandra has argued 31 that intimate glimpses of the life of women 
we get on these plaques could not be obtained by the artists unless they had access to it, which was 
not possible in a rojal female apartment. It may thus be that for their models the artists depended on 
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the magnificent establishments of the royal courtesans which were, if contemporary literature is to 
be believed, in no way inferior in pomp and show to the royal palaces. 1 Emphasis on toilet and adorn- 
ment, garden life, music and dancing also strengthen this theory. 

(5) Mythical creatures 

The animated throng of human and animal figures live in the midst of another world composed 
of mythical and hybrid-beings, quite as numerous and varied : various species of monster-like men, 5 
yaksa, with or without wings, 3 generally in the role of telamoncs, ganas bearing garlands "or yakshas 
carrying plirnaghaias (PI. 60), kinnara and kinnari (half men and half birds)* and a man with his legs 
being swallowed by two makaras. From the animal kingdom, monsters, such as leogryphs, winged 
felines and lions, 3 polyccphalic snakes or Nfiga*, Garuda,* makara* etc. play a part in a great number 
of decorative compositions. Beings of an even more composite nature arc also to be met with, a man 
with the horns of a ram and the body of a lion," griffins, etc. These mythological people form a 
kind of background against which stand out the figures of real human beings and animals. 

(6) Animals and birds 

Elephants, 10 horses" and buffaloes" are shown being used for conveyance and hunting. Lions," 
bulls 14 and deer" also find place on these plaques. But it is in the portrayal of domestic pets that the 
Bcgram artists excels. The geese in play nibble the trailing hair of the woman" (PI. 61), the ducks beg 
for tit-bits, 1 ' the peacocks arc fed high on their perch," the parrots alight unceremoniously on their 
mistresses' arms or laps. 1 ' Suka krTdii has always been a favourite pass-time of the ladies and its 
portrayal abounds in literature 5 " and arts. 51 

Scenes such as a cat chasing a bird (PI. 62), though rare, make us believe that the artists picked 
up their themes from day to day scenes noticed in the royal harems. A decorative frieze showing flying 
geese is quite attractive and reminds one of the similar portrayal of the bird on the Asokan pillar 
capital." 

(7) Architectural background 

The above mentioned scenes are enacted in a simplified setting where a tree may suggest an 
arbour. 43 and a door a dwelling. 51 In spite of this simplification the ivories of Begram supply us with 
priceless architectural information, for, in no stone relief nor mural paintings have such toranas, nor 
such portals, decorated in so fine a manner, been found. The toranas vary from the simplest onc-lintelcd 
1ype 5i to the more elaborate one with three lintels," covered with a profusion of symbols (PI. 63). A type 
of torana peculiar to Bcgram displays architraves composed of the assembled bodies of four or five 
headed nagas." Below these toranas stand charming female figures, busy at their toilet, etc. (PI. 63). 
Whenever the door is shown, it is always open and one can sometimes make out through the opening 
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one or two elements which might well be the bars for securing the doors 1 mentioned in Bwlhaclwrita* 
The doors are ornamented with special carved decorations: a kind of vertical Greek key pattern, 3 a 
hori7ontal *T* and circles 4 (PI. 64). It is possible that these were metal inlays, handles and knockers, 
etc. 

The toranas can be divided into principal groups by comparing their component parts, according 
to whether their stambhas are fitted with capitals or not. When these are lacking, the stambhas reach 
tinder the porch; they are assembled by means of more or less stylised hoops and connected to the porch 
by cylindrical cross-pieces. 5 In the second case the capitals support the arch, and the spacing of the 
stambha is ensured by a straight Iintal. G 

To these architectural elements must be added the gopura, or cradle voltcd town-gates, supplied 
with a window fitted with lattice-work and sometimes provided with a wall (priikilra) behind which stand 
women armed with spears. 7 ■, 

fS) Flora! and creeper motifs 

Leaves arc sometimes so carved as to form a band to panels. The grape vine is often depicted 
on the Begram panels. Banana and lotus flowers and buds are other motifs carved on these panels. 
All these motifs are favourites of Indian artists and have often found depiction in Indian art. It is 
interesting to see how the tradition of design (patra\ with details of each part composing it. like kalika, 
kantaka, sakha, (riblianga and patra, is indicated. 8 

(9) Every clay accessories 

Besides the items mentioned above a whole lot of implements and various accessories of every day 
use are represented in the Begram ivories. 

(a) Furniture 

The furniture consists solely of stools 9 , beds, 50 cushions, 11 foot-stools, 12 and pedestal tables. 13 Each 
of these categories have many varieties. For example if we take the stool, many varieties can be noticed; 
wickcrworked 11 and rectangular stools 15 with feet and sometimes a back. These stools are often composed 
of criss-cross leather bands sunk at regular intervals in the frame, 1 " and on other occasions, they are 
covered with a rug, the serrated edges of which fall around the frame. 17 The legs generally assume the 
form of a vase {kumbha) taken from the architectural repertoire, othcis are lathe-turned 18 and rest on 
castor-sockets. As for the backs of these stools, they are cither straight, with a cross-bar joining the two 
upper ends of the uprights, 19 or. slightly concave and topped by two elements recalling the head of a 
makaia,- 0 



Drinking vessels assume the form of standless bowls. 21 Liquids are kept in ewers or bhrngara? 1 
the shapes of which arc closely related to the models found in Bharhut, 21 Mathum 21 and to a pottery 



(b) Vessels 
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found inTaxila."- Water is contained in squat thick-necked jars (Iota),* and is sometimes kept inclosed 
pitchers kept on a stand 3 (PI. 59). 

The purnagltata models found in Begram* are closely related to those of Amaravati 5 and Mathura.' 
All show a strip of cloth tied around the bulge (PJ. 60). 

Begram ivories also acquaint us with several varieties of mirrors,' weapons 8 and other items of use 
and decoration. 

(10) Jewellery 

The ladies portrayed on Begram ivories provide us with interesting information regarding jewellery 
of the times. In ear ornaments alone as many as ten varieties arc noticeable, some arc car plaques," and 
others pendants"' (pi. 65). Most of these varieties are seen on contemporary sculptures from Mathura, 
Amaravati, etc. Some of the ladies are seen with handful bangles flanked by bracelets" but others put on 
only a single bracelet. 15 Armlets or biijuband are also seen" (PI. 66). AH of them wear decorated girdles, 
some with a single strand" or three strands 15 and others with two strands only. 18 Similarly anklets 17 of many 
varieties arc seen, most of them arc of a heavy variety noticed on contemporary Kusana sculptures (pi. 67). 
Necklaces worn by these ladies also show infinite varieties, with 18 and without pendants. 15 Their head- 
dresses are also very elaborately decorated using profuse jewellery 50 (PI. 63). 

(11) Physical types 

The physical types portrayed on these plaques are quite remarkable, the nose is short and arched 11 
and the eyes arc not so elongated." However, the naked body shows a purely Indian grace. 53 Here the 
suppleness is not pushed to the point of contortion as at Amaravati. The anatomical details arc repre- 
sented with a sense of realism devoid of vulgarity. The round effect is not bloated but shows all 
the shades. Women are diversely clad— here in a sari* 1 there in a tunic". Those wearing 
tunics have their hair dressed in Greek fashion, and in the treatment of their drapery Western influences 
arc apparent. 

hory Sculptures in high relief 

Though most of the ivories excavated at Begram were in the form of plaques used to decorate 
either footstools or seats with backs, some or them were carved in high relief in round. Two of these 
(Pis. 68 and 69) show female figures standing on marine monsters' 8 . PI. 68 shows the woman, her right 
arm lost, wearing dhoti in graceful pleated manner. Her blouse has a floral button and she wears head 
ornament, necklace, armlets, wristlets and heavy anklets. Her face is ovatoid and she has sharp features. 
PI. 69 also shows a female figure but with a difference— behind and above the head there appears the 
beginning of a column. While her right hand hangs by her side, the left is raised upto shoulder. She 
is wearing dhoti and jewellery in similar style as the figure described above except the prominent earings 
which are additional. 
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The find spots and positrons of these ivory sculptures made it impossible to ascertain their use, J. 
Hackin, the excavator, had suggested that they may have been Yakshis, or river goddesses. The reason- 
ing was their association with makara, an attribute of river goddess Ganga in later iconography. How- 
ever, it is difficult to accept these figures as river goddess Ganga because of two reasons. Firstly, all 
other ivory finds from Begram are secular in nature and were meant to be decorative panels. Secondly, 
the column projection over the head of one of these figures makes it impossible to accept this ihdcnlifi- 
cation. The river goddess Ganga cannot be leg of a seat which, according to our belief, these statues 
were. Their size. 15.6 cms, also support the theory of their being legs of some seat. We have the 
same tradition continued at Orissa in later times. 1 

The details of costume and the style of treatment, the adornment, the supple and related posture 
of the body, all indicate that these were perhaps carved in 1st. Cent. A. D. 

Begram and other contemporary sculptures 

The foratja gateways, the toilet scenes, the mUhunas, the makaras, the lotus motifs and the long 
undulating creeper motif of the kalpavalli type occurring on Begram ivories are all favourite themes of the 
Kusana sculptures of Mathura and Satavahana sculptures of Amaravati. It seems startling but is easily 
understood when it is remembered that Begram ivories are from the western end of the Kusana empire 
and are reminiscent of sculptures found along the eastern and western borders of the Satavahana empire. 
There are a number of other scenes which show an unmistakable common heritage, 

The type of the mirror held by the damsel decorating herself and arranging her coiffure at Begram- 
is the same as in Mathura 3 or even Amaravati. 4 Indeed one of the medallions depicting the toilet Scene 4 
of iMayadevi as Suddhodana visits her, from one of the cross-bars of the Amaravati rail, 5 cannot but 
flash across the mind of any one examining these ivories. The motif of two maidens closely held together 
under an arched gateway, 6 which is of frequent occurrance in these ivories, is strongly suggestive of a 
similar pair of maidens in Kusana workmanship from Mathura.' 

The drunken lady almost sinking to the ground and supported as she is raised, a motif that is a 
favourite one in Mathura sculpture, 8 has its counterpart at Begram also. 9 

The adjusting of the ear ornament {ktmdalsf* as it is shown at Begram, calls attention to a similar 
position of ear-ring from Pompeii and Mathura described earlier. 11 

The adjusting of the necklace in an artistic fashion as depicted in a Mathura sculpture from Sartk- 
iisya, now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 12 is bound to strike one examining a similar ivory 
carving from Begram. 33 

A woman wringing the water from her long, flowing tresses after her bath, while a swan hastens 
to swallow the drops of water, mistaking them for pearls is as pleasing a motif here 1 ' as in 
Mathura. 15 

The slipping on the anklets on the foot of the lady in Begram" is not only frequently met with in 
Kusana sculpture from Mathura 17 and in Satavahana sculpture from the Amaravati iail. is but continues 
e\en later as a pleasing motif in Gupta art. 

1 V. P. Dvvivedi, *I\oires Indiens', Arts Artariqttes, XVI, fig.*J2. 

pp. 59 to 74. * mR.A.B., figs. 51 and 78, 

s R.A.B., pi. LVU. fig. 175: h'.R A.B., fig. 8. ** R.A.B.. pi. LVII1, fig. 176, 

s L, Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, II, pi. 95, 11 Please sec Chapter V, pp. 54-65 

* C. Stvaramamurli, Amarmati Sculptures ut the Madras «P,V. Bapat iBd.), 2500 years of BuJ'I'tHm, p. 25(5. 
Goxcrnmcnt Mmtum, pi. IX, fig. 17. 13 H.A.B., pi. XXtX, fig. 65, N.R.A.B., fig. 67. 

* Ibhl. pi. XXIV, 3. »hKR,A.B.,R%A6w^A9, 

% N.R.A.B., 8 lo II. * 5 Mathura Museum, No, 18. 150>,4. 

1 N.P. Joshi, op. at., pi. 75 " S'.R.A.B , fig. 76. 

' Double-sided Vaj>amascna-slab in the National Museum, 17 P.V, Bapat (Ed.) op. tit., p. 2?<>. 
New Delhi, published : Xfarg, XV. No. 2 (March, 1962), C. Sharamanurti, op. at., r L IX, fig. 2?. 
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The dancing scenes from Begram' have their counterparts at Mathura 1 and Amaravati 3 and the 
harp shaped virtu, 1 the flute, 1 the kartula< and the mrdangcr arc easily recognised. 

The lady carrying food and water, the former on a plate with a conical lid, is found both at 
Amaravati' 8 and Mathura." It occurs again in the same manner at Begram 111 also and the common heri- 
tage is unmistakable. 

Dale and place of origin of Begram ivories 

The foregoing comparisons make it evident that the Begram ivories represent the art of 1st and 2nd 
century A. D. Political events further support this view. 

The Sassanid king Shapur I sacked Begram about A.D. 241." Scholars believe that this room was 
probably hastily concealed just before the arrival of the Sassanid king. If this is true, the year 241 be- 
comes our one date limit. The other date could be fixed at A. D. 79, the year of the catastrophic erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius at Pompeii, which is provided by a comparison of Begram glass and bron7c 
finds and similar ones found at Pompeii. Thus, the Begram ivories can be safely assigned to 1st to 2nd 
century A. D. period, a conclusion reached by Stern also. 15 

As regards the place of origin, there is no unanimity of opinion. The comparisons shown earlier 
point to Mathura. but then Mathura itself has yielded hardly any ivory, only a bone carving." The other 
place of origin could be the Satavahana region, where a number of ivories ha\c been found at Tcr," 
Konclapur 15 and Dharnikota 15 . But here again, the stylistic similarity which is found with Mathura, is lack- 
ing. The huge quantity of about six hundred plaques points to local manufacture, perhaps with the help of 
artists imported from Mathura or its vicinity. As Begram was a meeting place of several cultures, the 
Hellenistic influence in hair treatment and un-Indian tunic may be explained due to such observations 
being noticed by the artists at Begram. That the artists came from Mathura or Madhyadesa is evident 
from the predominance of Mathura influence in these ivories. 

Conclusion 

The Kusana period shows the high water mark of Indian ivory carvings. The huge quantities 
discovered at Taxila and Begram indicate the popularity of the ivory medium during this period. Exca- 
vation conducted in different regions of India have yielded many objects from the Kusana levels, which 
further prmc increased use of the ivories. 

That ivory was being put to different uses is evident from the finds of Taxila, which show a wide 
variety ranging from the usual hair-pins and combs to the unusual check-bars of horse's bridles. The 
latter finds were, however, limited to the Parthian remains only. 

The prosperity and sophistication of Taxila residents, as well as their close contacts with foreig- 
ners, arc reflected in the city's ivory finds. For instance, unlike the earlier finds, the combs excavated 
from the Sirkap mound of Taxila show beautiful carvings depicting mithuna, ducks, conch-shell and 
flowers, etc. Scarcity of the material as well as its long familiarity led the artist to make combined bone 
or ivory rods to be used as ear-cleaners and tooth-picks. These arc pointed at one end, to be used as 



' N.n.A.B.. rig. 129. 

! L. Bachholcr, op. nr., pi. 91. 

' C. Sivaramamurli, pp. cit., pt. XIII. 

• .V.n.A.B., fig. 1-0. 

• Ibhl, fig. 129. 

• Hid. 
' find. 

• C. Sivaramamurti, pp. cit., p!, I. 

• L. nadihofcr. op. cit., 11. pi. 101. 
» X.R.A.H., fi s . 30, 130. 



11 J. Auboycr, op. cit., p. 35. 

" Slern dates them at the earliest lo the last quarter of the 
1st century A.D. and the latest to the second half of the 
2nd century A.D., their dates lying somewhere betucen 
the two extremes, cf. K.R.A.B., I, p. 54. 

» Moti Chandra, pi. 2 a and b. 

" D. Barrett, Tcr, p. 8. 

» P. Srecnivasachar, Kondjpar, pp. S-9. 

» I.A.R.. 1954-65, pi. U c. 
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, tooth-picks or nail-cleaners., and furnished with a tiny scoop at the other end to he used as car-cleaners. 
The increased use of the lathe for producing bone and ivory items at Taxiia makes us believe that things 
-were being produced on a large scale, a fact attested by the number of excavated find*. 

The different techniques of carving employed at Begram stand unparalleled in the whole range of 
Indian art. The carvings found at the site provide us with interesting glimpses of contemporary social 
life led by the 'harem duellers' and other royal personages portrayed on these ivory-plaques. 

The fragmentary ivory plaque from Kondapur coroborates the historical event of Vasavadalta's 
elopement with king Udayana. The four-petatled flower carved on the same plaque shows the motifs 
continuity from the Harappan period. Technically as well as use-wise, the KusSna period shows 
great advances in bone and ivory carvings as described above. 



CHAPTER VII ' 

Gupta and Post-Gupta Bone and Ivory Carvings 



Jlhlorica! Background 

A.D. 320 is one or the most important dates of Indian history. It is about this time that 
Chandragupta I founded the famous Gupta dynasty in northern India and ushered in the age of integra- 
tion after more than three hundred years of fragmentation and foreign domination. His marriage with 
Kumuradevi, the Licchavi princess, probably resulted in the union of her principality with Magadha and 
launched him on a career of wide conquests. 1 The next emperor, Samudragupta, laid the foundation of 
an irresistible military machine with which he wiped out the feeble Kings and effete republics of the 
Gangctie basin. 1 Samudragupta's asramcdha horse, followed by his army, exacted tributes from the 
rulers of most parts of the country, and served to bring about friendly relations with the Shahanushahi 
kings of the north-west.' He wa< succeeded by his no less brilliant son, Chandragupta II, known as 
Vikramaditya, acclaimed as the greatest of the Gupta emperors. An inscription gives the regnal jear 
of Chandragupta II, which has been read as prathama or first by some, and panclmma or fifth by others. 
The date of his accession would accordingly be either A.D. 380 or 376. The later appears to be more 
plausible. 1 Chandragupta II died some time between A.D. 413 and 415 and thus enjoyed a long reign 
of more than thirty-three years. 5 In his reign the direct sway of Pataliputra extended from the Bay or 
Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 

Chandragupta II was succeeded by his son Kumaragupta I, who governed, more or less unimpair- 
ed, the empire bequeathed to him. He was followed by Skandagupta who had to fight and defeat the 
HOnas and other adversaries before he settled down to enjoy the rehabilitated fortunes of his family in 
comparative quiet." A war of succession followed the death of Skandagupta, perilously rocking the ship 
of state already subject to the pitiless buffets of external invasions. Next in order of succession, five 
emperors including Narsimhagupta Baladitya held precarious sway over parts of the empire. Many 
parts of the empire outside the bounds of its compact core became independent. The Gupta empire, 
grown weak beyond repair, disintegrated and out of the welter emerged a set of new dynasties: the 
Maukharis of Kanauj; the PushpabhOtis of Thanesvara; the Maitrakas of Valabhi; and the Chalukyas of 
Badami. to mention a feu. The next 'shining star on the political horizon of north India was Harsa of 



» R.C. Majumdar (Cd.), The Classical Age, p. 3. 

' Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudrasupta, C. t, I., 

Ill, No. 1. 
' Ibid. 



' R.C. Majumdar (Ed.), The Classical /lee, p. IS. 
' tbU. 

• Bhitari Pillar Inscription, C.I.I. , 111. No. 54. 
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the PusyabhOli dynasty of Tluincsvara. 1 He, however, left no successor and on his death the fabric of 
his creation fell to pieces. But the strength and vigour of India, between A.D. 550 and 750, found 
better expression in the South. The Chalukyas of Badami and Pallavas of KanchT were great rulers. 2 

About the end of the period under review, the Arabs appreared on the Indian scene, but failed to 
penetrate through the Khybar and Bolan passes. However, they did succeed in advancing through the 
Makran coast, and Sindh was conquered in A.D. 712.* 5 

The foregoing account shows that except for the 1 50 years of the Great Guptas and a brief spetf 
tinder Harsa, the period under review saw many rulers and dynasties rising and falling in north India and 
a comparatively stable period in south India. 

The Sociely 

A succession of able warriors and gifted rulers blessed with long reigns brought peace and 
prosperity to a vital area in north India extending from sea to sea. The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hsicn, who 
visited India between A.D. 405 and 411, was immensely impressed with the generous and efficient govern- 
ment of the Guptas and with the magnificent cities, fine hospitals, and scats of learning in their domains.* 
The literary works produced during this period, those of Kalidasa 5 and others, present a picture of 
prosperity and contentment. The Kamasutra 1 "' mentions literary parties as the chief source of pleasure of 
the educated man. The educated man of the town (nagaraka) might be a painter too. The Kamasutra 
even suggests that he should have a special room for sculpture, wood carving and clay modelling. 7 The 
visual arts, especially sculpture and paintings, reflect the secure and leisurely atmosphere of the time. It 
was indeed a classic Golden Age like that of Pericles in Greece. People's fondness for fine clothes, 
ornaments and jewels is feelingly reflected in the artistic creations of the period. 

That ivory was a popular medium of artistic expression is attested by the Kcinwnltra* and the 
Jirihata&ariiliitu, 0 both of which, though dealing with technical subjects, mention it occasionally. Even 
such object as peg 10 was made of ivory, not to mention of royal seats, 11 which were embellished with 
this precious material. 

International contacts 

Contacts of India with the outside world increased many fold during this period. China and 
Central Asia were closely connected by the land route, Kashmir played a very important part in the 
propagation of Buddhism in China 12 and Central Asia. Besides, several Indian monks visited China and 
Chinese monks visited India in large numbers. These two parts of the world were closely connected with 
each other by way of trade also. 

Similarly India was closely connected with the various islands of the East Indies. 13 Many Sanskrit 
inscriptions, written in Indian script 1 ., ha\e been found in these islands throwing light on their close 
connections with India. The Chinese chronicles also testify to the dominance of Indian culture in this 
region." All such colonial and trade activities must have brought enormous wealth in India, which 
ultimately resulted in greater patronage to arts and crafts during this period. 11 

Technical ac/n'e\'emcnt,<. 

Technical excellence in the pursuit of arts and crafts was at its peak during the Gupta age, exem- 
plified by such splendid monuments as the Iron Pillar of Mehrauh", near Delhi. Over twenty-three feet 
high and consisting of a single piece of iron, it must have demanded immense care and labour and great 

1 R.C. Majumdar (Ed.), The Classical Age, p. 96. a Brihatmmhitti, II, 32, 19-26. 

2 D.C. Sirkar. in The Classical Aire, pp. 227-250 " KCmwxTitra, 1. IV, $-15. 
s A.L. Bashatn, The Wonder that n«t hiJia, p. 70 11 Ka,vhiamn<u, XVIf, 21. 

* Ihich, pp. (15-66. 55 R-C. Majumdar (Ed.), The Clatsital Asa, p. 593, 
5 ihid. 11 Ibid., p. (43, 

' Please see Chapter It, p. 22. M H'iei., p. f>44. 

* find, , 11 V.S. Agrawal. Gupta An, 

* Deodar Sa«(ri (Ed.), KSnmntra, I, 3.16: ill, 3.13, 
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technical proficiency in heating and shaping ths metal. The perfection of the contemporary metallur- 
gical techniques is brought home to us by the pillar's almost total freedom from rust, despite its 
weathering over 1,5000 tropical monsoons.' 

The Gupta coinage, again, illustrates the meticulous care, lavished by the monarchs on the shaping 
and designing of their coins, works of art in their own right, endowed with beauty, originality and 
charm.* 

The wall paintings at Ajanta and Bagh, etc., executed during this period, reveal the giddy heights 
reached by the Gupta artists. Although badly damaged, the colours used at Ajanta still retain their 
shine and provide us with clear evidence of technicnl competance characteristic of the period. 

The Gupta sculptures in stone, 3 terracotta* and metal 5 show the competance reached by the Indian 
artists. A quite dignity, poise and detachment arc the hall-marks of the classical creations of this 
period. Unfortunately, not many ivory carvings of the period have been found. But the few examples, 
discussed here, do show the hciglit of technical excellence achieved by the Gupta artists. As against this 
the Post-Gupta period has yielded more ivory carvings. 

GUPTA BONE AND IVORY FINDS 

Bhita (Uttar Pradesh) Jintls 

A number of ivory items, including some inscribed seals, were excavated from Bhita. These 
objects were assigned to the Gupta period on the basis of pnlaeographic grounds by reading the inscrip- 
tions on ivory seals. The following are the main finds : 

(i) Sc.i\ of ivory' with a conical top, pierced with a hole for suspension. The inscribed surface 
is oval and surrounded by a beaded line. Device of tortoise crawling left, legend in northern 
characters of the 4th or 5th century A.D. The inscription reads: "Sfcshtlii Jayatasuda {li)" or "The 
banker Jayavasuda."' The device of a tortoise would seem to indicate thht the owner of this seal was 
a worshipper of Vi|nu, who in his second incarnation appeared in the form of a tortoise. 

(ii) Ivory seal die. 5 Inscribed surface conical, without border-line. Symbols of conch and wheel 
(Sankha and Cakra) both of which are Vaisnava. The legend, which reads ''Dhanlasatya Saintlhiyaia {It) 
jitttratya", "of Dharadasa, the son of Sainddhiyasa', is in the small northern letters of the 4th — 5th 
century A.D. 

(iii) A lathe-turned fragment, probably belonging to a piece of furniture, decorated with taurus 
and other mouldings. 1 

(iv) The bottom of miniature casket, turned on the lathe, with mouldings at base and rim." 

(v) Aflat piece of ivory measuring 1 1.5x2.5x0.5 cm. The upper side carved with 'S\5stika', 
small circle and lines. Narrow grooves in the middle of the lower side. It is difficult to say as to what 
purpose this piece was put to." 

(vi) Ivoiy point, length S.8 cms and unpicrccd. Marshall suggests that it could be a bobbin,' 2 
whereas Cunningham" thought that these were nails. 



1 AX. Basham. op. fit., p. 498. 
' A.S. AltcVar, Gupta gold coins. 

3 5.K. Saraswaii, A Stmey of Indian sculpture, pp. 119-176. 
* V. S. Agrawal, "Terracotta figurines of Ahicbchatara, 

District Barcilly, U. P.," A /..no. 4. pp. 104-I79. 
s StanHIaw Czuma. "A Gupta stjle Bronze Buddha", The 

Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, Feb., 1970, pp. 

55-67. 

' A. R., A. S. I., 1911-13. p. 48. pi. XVII. 2. 



• K. K. Thapl>al, "Nigama and Stent seals : an appraisal", 
J.N.S.I.,XXX, p. 139. 

• A. R.. A.S. I., 191 1-12, pi. XVII. 3. 

• Ibid., p. 93. 
» Ibid. 

» Ibid. 
" Ibid. 

" A. Cunningham, A. S. R„ III, p. 51. 
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(vii) Unguent bottle. Three incised lings at rim. Similar at base, with Concentric circles and 
cross hatchings. Length 1 8 cms. 

! (viii) An ivory casket. It was found in five fragments, and is decorated with incised rings, turned 
on the lathe. Diam. at bases 5.3 cms. 2 

(ix) Five dice of ivory and eight of bone were also discovered from Bhita\ 

(x) 67 bone points, pointed at both ends, were also discO\ercd. Marshcll take these to 
be bobbins. 1 

(xi) Two small pieces of furniture were also discovered. Both Were turned on the lathe and 
ornamented with mouldings. 

Saheth-Maheth (Ultar Pradesh) hory seal 

Maheth, a fortified town-site near Bahraich. U. P., yielded an ivory seal, inscribed in characters 
of the 4th-5th centuries A.D. and a hoard of coins, including those of Kusana king Vasudeva. 5 

Amreli {Gujarat) bone dice and pins* 

3rd-4th century A.D. levels of Amreli excavations have yielded seven bone dice. These are 
rectangular in plan and square in section and have concentric circles indicating 1. 2, 3 and 4. 

The three bone pins, also recovered from the same level, have sharp points at both ends. These 
could not be awls, as there is no hole, but could have been used as bobbins or antimony rods. 

Ter {Mahara\tia) ivory female figiue 

The figure shows a standing female carved in the round 7 (PI. 70). Her feet and hands are lost. 
She has prominent breasts, a slender waist and supple legs. Her arms arc unusually Jong. The treat- 
ment of the body shows that probably it was meant to be clothed ; that is why the details are left 
unfinished. She is wearing a V-shapcd necklace. Her round face, though damaged, shows un- 
mistakable Gupta features— full cheeks, prominent nose and a bee-stung lower lip. It can be assigned 
to the fifth century A.D. 

Ter has yielded two other figures belonging to an earlier period ; one is carved in ivory 8 and 
the other in bone." All these have been found from explorations only. A limited excavation of the 
site, however, yielded ivory dice only. 

An ivory monkey in the Seattle Art Museum 

The figure is 18 cms high and is half human, half monkey (PI. 71). He is now armless and the 
right leg is broken above the knee ; the left leg at the ankle. Diagonal marking on the head, 
body, and legs are suggestive of hair. The figure is nude except for a girdle of lotus-leaf 
palmettos around the hips. It is difficult to qccept its identification as Hanuman 10 in view of 
the absence of any other attribute. However, it can be compared to monkeys portrayed in the Nachna 
panel where Rama is shown granting protection lo Sugrlva. 11 The monkeys standing behind Rama 
and Lakshmana shows the same bent posture as seen in the Seattle ivory. Their faces also resemble 
the ivor> monkey's face. And as Nachna has been assigned to the Gupta period, 3 * the Seattle ivory, 
too, can be dated to that period. 



1 A. R.,A.S. f.. 1911-12, p. 93. 

2 Ibid. 

* ibid. 

* ibid. 

''A.I, No. 9, p. 145. 

8 S. R. Rao. Excmaiioti at Amreli (Bultctm of the Museum 
aad Pictuic Galler>. Baroda, XVIII), p. 109. 

; linitdbook to the Centenary Exhibition of rfe Archaeologi- 
cal Stmt) oflmha t p. 37, pi. XIII. 
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10 Los Angeles Count;, Museum, Tin Art of Greater India 

(B. C 3000 A. P. 1 800), p. 45. 
»R.C AgrawaL'-Unptibttshcd sculptures and terracottas 
in Ihc National Museum. New Delhi and some allied 
problems", E. IV. (N. S.), 17, No. 3-4, fig 16. 
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POST-GUPTA BONE AND IVORY CARVINGS 
Paunar (Staharaslra) bone points 1 

Five bone points were excavated from the period III of the site, which can be assigned to 
c 3rd-Sth century A.D. Like their other counterparts, all these bear flake marks, but show one variety 
only — long biconcs with pointed ends. 
Shamalaji {Gujarat) bone objects 1 

A fragment of an upper part of a bone object, with a rounded top and rounded section, pro- 
bably part of a kohl-stick, and two dice of bone, were excavated from Period II A, layers 6 and 7, 
which could be assigned to 400 to 1000 A.D. One of the dice is rectangular with a number or marks 
made by two concentric circles on its longer side. The other die is fragmentary. 

hory 'DampatV plaque from Khotan (Central Asia) 

The fragmentary plaque was discovered by Stein from Khotan. 3 It measures 9.4x4.2 cms and 
shows a youthful male figure with short and wavy hair, dressed in a robe with tight sleeves (PI. 72). 
His left arm is thrown around the small female figure and the hand can be seen below her waist holding 
a small wreath, and the right is above her breasts. The head, left arm, shoulder and feet of the 
female figure, and the lower half of the male figure, are missing. However, the right hand of the 
I.idy is tenderly placed at the male's back (PI. 73). The youthful face of the young man is suffused 
with love. 

It has been assigned to Kashmir on the basis of similarities between the ivory and a group of 
small steatite carvings in the British Museum.' However, neither the robe nor the hair-do, or the 
facial features, resemble any of the known Kashmir sculptures. The hair style can be compared with 
a stucco head from Gandhara, 5 and the facial features with the City Goddess from Charsada.* On 
the basis of these, the carving can be assigned to a date around 6th-7th century A.D. and the provenance 
to north-west India.* 

An hory diptych at Kansu (China)' 

The diptych has been the most popular form of a portable shrine in medieval Christian art ; 
and ivory was extensively used for this purpose* But it is surprising to find a much earlier example 
in Indian art which suggests that perhaps such diptychs were an Indian innovation. 10 Steatite diptychs 
have also been found from many places." 

Our specimen measures 15.9 cms in height and 1 7.3 cms in width when open. The combined 
thickness of two leaves is 3.9 cms. When closed ; it forms in full three dimensions the figures of a 
kindly personage mounted on an elephant and carrying before him a small stupa like object, perhaps 
the Buddha's asthi-patra, a popular theme in early Buddhist art." In front of the stupa and between 
the cars of the elephant sits a manoul. Two warriors, with swords and bucklers; sit behind the 
king and six stand about the feet of the elephant. When the diptych is opened it discloses, in minute 
figures, scenes from the life of the Buddha, and two stupas carved within the stupa held by the king. 
Each inner face has twenty five scenes and the total number of figures carved on both panels is 279. 



' S. B. Deo and M.K. Dha\alil.ar, Paunar Exca\atlons. 
p. 9S, tig. 30 

* R. N. Mchta and A. J. Paid, Excavation at Shamalaji, 
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5 A. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, I, p. 322. 
« D. Barrett, "Facade of a miniature shrine from Kash- 
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* Since the diptych is a portable altar, littc importance can be attached to its present find spot. 
It must have reached there from north-west India which seems to be its place of origin. The elephant 
figure can be compared to another similar figure from the Gandhara region 1 treated rather diily. 
Similarly the elephant-bells can be compared to those excavated from Taxila, 2 The royal figure seated 
on- the elephant has a hair style similar io a Kasmir Bodhisattva. 3 The pearled stripe along the 
Jogging of the seated figure is quite similar to the one depicted on the seated 5ury a figure at the Martand 
temple of Kashmir belonging to the 8th century. 4 Likewise, the small figures of the soldiers, 
dfioti-c\ad and -carrying swords with a pronounced cunc at the point, are closely paralleled by the figure 
on the Cunningham fragment. All these similarities point to a 7th-8th century date and north-west 
India as the place of jts origin. This region was closely linked with China and it is most likely that the 
diptych was carried home by one of the Chinese pilgrims. 

hory Buddha with itltendant in a ca\e 

The Buddha, seated in 'dhyannuidrti*,* is shown in a cave with a trefoil arched top and supported 
by a gadrooned pillar, tapering downwards on cither side (PI. 74). Buddha is seated on a throne, 
below which are seen two antelopes and a pair of lions. The figure of the Buddha is carved in deep 
relief, almost in the round. He has an ovaloid face with full cheeks, pointed nose, arched cycbiow* 
and iirna in the centre of the forehead. The eyes are fish-shaped and half closed, with pupils painted 
black. The small mouth has bow-shaped full lips painted red. The shoulders arc broad and sloping ; 
the chest is well modelled and the flesh of the abdomen is firm. The hands and feet arecaived 
sensitively. He is wearing a sanghciti thrown over both the shoulders , the folds are disposed in a 
collar like manner. The folds of the drapery may also be seen spread on the throne. Hovering above 
.and on the sides are a host of siddhas, yakshas and maharajas filling up every inch of space. 

The Bodhisattva on the left (carved separately) stands gracefully with his hands interlocked in the 
anjali pose. His ovaloid face, arched eye-brows, aquiline nose and open but slightly distended lips with a 
noble smile are noteworthy features. To his left, on the ground, kneels an attendant holding a flower 
tray, and to his right stands a c7;a»n'-bearer. The Bodhisattva on the right is almost an exact replica 
of his counterpart on the left. The ovaloid faces of the figures, their full cheeks, fleshy chins, the 
collar-like treatment of the robe near the neck," as well as the trefoil arch and gadrooned columns 7 
are features met in the 8th century sculptures from the Kashmir region, to which these ivories can also 
be assigned. 

Ivory Avahkitcsvara 

The Avalokitesvara in his Lokaniitha aspect is carved in the round 6 (PI. 75). Arnitabha decorates 
his black lacquered headdress in front. He stands gracefully in iflbhanga pose maintaining the con- 
cavity of the ivory tusk. Unfortunately the face is damaged, but its ovaloid contours, fish-shaped 
eyes, smiling lips and well modelled chin show an unmistakable resemblance to the Buddha (PI. 74) 
discussed earlier. The eye-brows and other details of the eyes were also accentuated with black. Traces 
of red have also survived on the lips. The neck is marked with the conventional triple lines and 
the broad chest is well modelled. The right hand is in the varadatmidra bestowing gifts. The left, 



1 H. lngholt op. aL, No. 450. 

* J. Marshall, T«ufa, If, pp. 59S-99; III, Nos. 344-351. 

a Tn the collection of Sri Harldas K. S\%ali of Bombay, cf. 
D. Barrett. Lata Kala, No. II, p. 3S and fig. 6. 

* H. Goctz, "The medical sculpture of Kashmir", Afarg, 
VIII, no. 2, p. 66, %. 3. 

- 4 Moti Chandra, "Ancient Indian ivories," Bulletin of the 
Prince of Waki Museum, No. 6, pp. 37-44, figs. 6, 7a, 7b, 
8, 9 and" 10a 



* Sherman E, Ixc, "Clothed in the Sun a Buddha and a 
Siirya from Kashmir", The Bulletin of tin Clcxeiaml Mus- 
eunofArt, Feb, 1967, fig. i. 

" Moli Chandra, who has advocated a St h century ditc. for 
rhc Buddha, has himself pointed out ihe architectural 
similarities of this composition v,Hh the Manand temple, 
which was built by Lalitadityn in the mid-Sth ten. A. T>., 
Moti Chandra, p 42. 

* Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
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now damaged, held a lotus with a long sinuous stalk. The plated end of his dhoti falls between the legs. 
Jt is secured to the waist by a beaded-girdle and a twisted kamarband. He is decked in exquisite 
ornaments and an elaborate xanamSla almost reaches the ankles. 1 To the left kneels a dc\otce with 
folded hands wearing a three pointed crown, earrings, a necklace, bracelets, dupaUa and dhoti. The 
standing figure on the right, with folded hands, seems to be an acol.vtc. His hair is arranged at the 
back in a triangular projection. 

It is remarkable that certain details of the costume and ornaments of AvalokitcSvara tally with 
similar descriptions in the Harsaeharita. The loin cloth tightly tied to the waist 1 is mentioned. 
In front, a little below the navel, its upper edge was tucked to the waist and the lower end 
was fre;. When turning the body, a part of the right thigh was exposed. The tail end of 
this garment, after being tucked behind, had a portion sticking up. In the Kadambari as well the 
dangling of the free end of the dhoti is mentioned. 3 The tiger claw set in gold, worn by 
Avalokite<vara, was used as a talisman by children and young people. 1 The resemblance of all 
these details point to an 8th century date for the figure. Moreover, the facial features, the muscular 
treatment of the bo Jy, the ornaments and the long vanamala composed of rosettes, all point to its 
Kashmir origin. 

Seated it ory Buddha 

The Museum of Fine Arts at Boston has an ivory figure (Pis. 76 & 77), similar to the Buddha 
in the Bombay Museum. 8 Seated in PadmSsana, the Master is clothed in a simple sangliati, leaving, 
the right shoulder bare. The folds of the garment fall in parallel courses carved as string ridges. 
Unfortunately, the hands which were probably in dharmachakra-prarartana mudfa are now lost. The 
powerful shoulders, the leonine torso and the three auspicious lolds of the neck are skillfully carved. The 
owiloid face, full cheeks, arched-evebrows, petal-shaped eyes, prominent nose, small mouth and 
bow-shaped lips and the fat chin are all in line with other contemporary ivory figures from Kashmir, 
and point to a date in the eighth century. The main figure is flanked by an attendant on cither 
side. 1 Though badly damaged and unidentifiable, jet these figures are quite lively. Their half turned 
posture attests to the skill with which the ivory-carver utilized the restricted dimensions of the ivory 
tusk. 

A small ivory plaque 

The Boston Museum has another ivory, a small plaque, showing a standing Buddha facing right 
with two garland bearers hovering above and other attendants on the two sides. 8 The compassion of 
the Enlightened one for the kneeling devotee at His feet is remarkably portrayed in this miniature can- 
ing from Kashmir assignable to the Sth century. 
l\ur\ Buddha plaque 

An ivory plaque, similar to the one discussed above, exists in the Cleveland Museum of Art at 
Cleveland" (PI. 78). Both these carvings are identical in size, i.e. 4.S cms, the only difference being that 
the Boston Buddha faces right, 10 and the Cleveland figure faces left. It is probable that both of these 
formed part of a small shrine, flanking the figure of Buddha, as we find in the example of the Bombay 
Museum Buddha. 



1 Simitar prominent and long flow inc. lanantfila could b2 
seen in the following Kashmir sculptures, cf. H. Goeu, 
"The medieval sculptures of Kashmir", Mars, VIII, No. 
2, p. 66, fig I, dated to c. 730 A, D. f or othet such 
vanamalas sec; R. C. Kak, Handbook of the Artboeoloni- 
ctitanJ Numismatic sec/ions of the Sri PratapsSitsh Museum, 
Srtnaear, pp. 50. 5-, 54 and 66. 

s nMJaniotdita, V.S. Agravvat, Harsaeharita : EX SAnskrUika 
Adhptvana, p. 2*. 

* V. S. Aerawal, Ktllimbari '. Ek SUnskritika Ad/i}a}ana t 
p. 17*. 



' Ibid., p. 68. 

6 Milo Beach. "Two Indian ivories : ncv.ly acquired". 
Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, LX1I. no. 329, pp. 
95-101, pi. 1. 

* Please sec p. 101 

* Milo Beach, op. or., pi. 1. 
" Bid., pis. 5 and 6. 

' Ibid pi. 7. 
"Ibid., pi. 6. 
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Ivory plaque showing the descent df Buddha at Sankisa 

The George P. Bickford collection at Cleveland has an ivory plaque measuring 6 cms. 1 It illustrates 
Buddha's descent from heaven at Sankisii, indicated by the three steps on top of which he stands, flanked 
by Indra and Brahma. His sanghdtT is fashioned like the Bombay Buddha's, covering both the shoulders 
with a collar-like treatment below the neck. 2 Here, too, the usual garland-bearers, of which the Kashmir 
artists seem to be very fond, can be seen in the upper two corners. Stylistically, this specimen also 
belongs to Kashmir of the 8th century A.D. 

Ivory Boddhisattva in a wooden shrine 

The British Museum, London has recently acquired a Bodhisattva ivory figure seated in a wooden 
shrine 3 (PI. 79). The Bodhisattva is 9.5 cms in height and has been cleverly carved on the curve, utilising 
the contour of the tusk (PI. 80). He is seated in mahdrdj'alildsana, the left foot resting on the right and 
the right leg supported by a twisted cloth or yoga-patta. He wears a dhoti and a number of ornaments — 
ear-rings, arm-bands, necklaces, yajnopavita, a vanamald and a three pointed crown with florets above the 
ears. As both of his hands are damaged, it is difficult to say what he was holding in them. The 
Boddhisattva is seated within a trefoil arch similar to the Bombay Museum figure 1 (PI. 74). Abo\e the 
arch, on either side, stand three musicians wearing crowns. Below the Boddhisattva's throne is a 
beautifully characterised orchestra of five seated musicians. Flanking the central figure of the Boddhisattva 
are two more Boddhisattvas. The ivory has pieserved traces of colour at places. 

The most important feature of the ivory is its deodar wood frame, gilt and painted on a gesso 
ground. The facade is divided into a central niche containing the ivory and two flanking niches which 
must have been occupied by supporting ivory Boddhisattvas, similar to the Bombay Buddha figures. The 
central niche consists of a cusped cinque-foil arch within an interrupted triangular pcJimcnt. a salient 
feature of the 8th century Kashmir architecture. 5 The delicacy and refinement, so conspicuous on the 
ivory, are repeated on the wooden facade. The flying figures are especially graceful and alluring. The 
features of the Boddhisattva as well as the wooden frame make it clear that the figure belongs to 8th 
century Kashmir. 
Ivory Buddha in a wooden shrine 

The famous Kanoria collection at Patna has an exquisite example of carving in ivory. The figuic 
of the Buddha seated in dhvunamudra is framed in a wooden shrine flanked by an ivory Buddha standing 
in a niche on cither side (PI. 81). He wears a robe covering both the shoulders; it has a number of 
string-ridged folds arranged in a semi-circular fashion. The face with closed eyes reflects the depth of 
this reverie. He has an oval face, a prominent nose, arched eye-brows, full cheeks a small mouth and 
a fat chin (PI. 82), the characteristic features of Kashmir carvings. As in the case of the Bombay 
Museum Buddha, 0 this image is also flanked by a host of figures. The bearded head and the emaciated 
figure towards his left are so strikingly similar to the Bombay figures, 7 that one wonders whether they 
owe their creation to the same guild of artists. The two lions below his seat are also similar to their 
counterparts. 

The central figure represents Indra 's visit to the Buddha. 8 Indra and his harpist can be seen at 



1 The Bulletin ofthe'Cle\ela>ui Museum of Art, Feb. {967, p. 
57, figure 14. 

2 Similar treatment of San^hOti can be obsencd in n figure 
from Ahichchhatra, cf. V. S. Agrawal, "Terracotta figuri- 
nes of Ahiehchhatra. District Batcilly, U. P.," A no. 4, 
p. 137. pi. XLVIU, B. 

' D. Barrett, "Facade of a miniature shrine from Rnsb- 
mu , \ The British Muieum Quarterly, XXXIV, No, 1-2. 
pp. 63-66. 

* Pka.se see p. 101. 

s H. Goetr, "The mediaeval -.culp'urcs of Kashmir", Mars, 
VI II, No. 2. p. 66, 



{ Please seep 101. 

7 Moti Chandra, pis. S-9. 

* The theme is Indra's visit to the Buddha ivhcn the latter 
was staying at the IndraSMtt cave rear Rajfrifu. He vis 
accompanied by his harpist Panch.Hikbj, who wia hy- 
mns in praise of the Buddha and then announced Indie's 
arrival. Indra posed certain philosophical question*, 
answers to vhich vere <eadi!\ furnished bv the Buddha, 
cf SaKkttpan'ia Smtcni'a (tX?ttam" II, pp 263 ST); 
«cesl«o V. P. Duivcdi. "The Kashmir mirks", CMicrf, 
B'narat Kola Bhman Golden JuHke V-oluit.c, pp. :-25-?:<>. 
-figs .371-74. 
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the Wl and right lower corners. Indra is identified by his crown, reverential pose and the to/jo held in 
his loft hand, and Panchsikha by his harp. The theme was quite popular in north-west India. 1 

The Buddha is flanked by two comparatively larger standing Buddlias, each in his own niche 
within the wooden frame. The haloed figure on the right is clad in a robe, and is shown walking on a 
double lotus pedestal. His face is slightly turned to the left towards the main figure, A small figure in 
anjulimudra sits near his feet. The other figure, similar in attire and attitude, stands in another niche to 
the left of the central Buddha and faces right, i.e. towards the main figure. 

The wooden frame, in which all these figures arc enshrined, is in the typical Kashmir style. The 
side niches are trefoil-arched.* but the bigger central niche has been given a geometrical treatment. All 
the three arches arc surmounted by triangular pediments, a typical characteristic of the 8th century 
Kashmir architecture. 5 The rope and bead design on the side pillars is the same as seen on the 
Martand pillars.* Even more surprising is the fact that the sizes of the British Museum Bodhisattva and 
its frame are exactly the same (14>f14.5 cms) as those of the Kanoria ivory. Then the frames ha\e almost 
the same design and figures. This not only indicates that they were produced by the same guild of 
artists, but also shows that perhaps there were standardised sizes for such portable shrines. Of course, 
in the case of ivory, the main consideration must have been that of the availability of tusks in a parti- 
cular size. Therefore, on the basis of architectural features as well as facial characteristics— oval face, 
full checks, small mouth, arched cyc-brows. prominent nose and fat chin— the wooden shrine and the 
i\or> Buddha figures can be assigned to 8th century Kashmir. 

Standing ivory Buddha 

The Buddha stands facing left accompanied by two attendants 5 (PI. 83). One of his hands is 
lost and the other holds the hem of his robe. The robe covers his left shoulder only and arranged in 
string-ridged folds falls up to anklets. He is shown bare-footed. His face, besides having the usual 
Knshniir features, has a drooping moustache and beard 6 painted in black, which is most unusual. The 
hair is also painted black. His cars arc quite elongated and have big holes. The partly shown attendant 
figure with folded hands, loo, has a similar beard and moustache. In all likelihood the beard and 
moustaches were painted at a later date. The .conical cap worn by the attendant holding the flower tray 
is another unusual feature. However, it shows definite Kashmir features in the treatment of the faces, 
in the Bodhisatlva's standing posture, as well as his robe, and can be dated to the 8th century.' 

lion- AfmtjuSri 

The figure shows Manjuirl standing racing right, accompanied by two attendants and a garland 
bearer* (PI. 84). Faint traces of paint can still be seen at place. He is wearing an almost transparent 
lower garment reaching down to the ankles. The belt around his waist has two hanging vertical straps 
which support a dagger in a horizontal position, which is quite uncommon. 1 ' His left hand is holding a 
floral wreath, while the right is held near the left shoulder. His shoes arc pointed with toes turned up. 
He is wearing typical Kashmir crown, necklace, armlets, bangles and ranamula reaching well below the 
knees. 10 An adoring figure sits at this feet, while another, imitating the gesture of the divinity's right 



1 II. irigholt, GanJIiaron ml In Pakistan, figure no. 3 of 
Pi. Will ami figures 12$ lo 135. 

* Trefoil-arched niches occur on the Martand temple in 
Kashmir tis well. II, Goctz, "The mediaeval sculptures of 
Kashmir", Marg, VIII, no. 2, p. 66. 

' IbU. 

1 /Mr/., fig. 3. 

* Sri O. K. Kanoria Collection, Patna; height, loons. 

■ Bearded figures, perhaps representing a foreign devote: of 
Buddha, do appear in the contemporary bro.-ue sculpture 



(see: Sherman C Lee. Asian Art, p. 21, fig. 10). but 
Buddha himself having c beard is not know n. 

1 V.P. Dwivedi.'-Isories or North-West India", in A <lvcts of 
Indian art, p. 76, pi. XXXIX b. 

■ Sri G. K. Kanoria Collection, Patna, height. 10.6 cms. 

* A bronze Surja from Kashmir in the National Museum 
also shows the sword hung in the same manner. 

" Similar treatment is seen in figs. 51, 5S and 59 in The 
Arit of In ha and Nepal, The Nesli and Alice lleeramnntck 
Cotleelion, Pub. by Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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hand, stands behind. A garland beafer is seen near his head. 1 The Bodhisatlva has a full ovaloid face, 
pointed nose, a small mouth and a fat chin. Stylistially, this figure can also be attributed to 8th 
century Kashmir, 2 

Buddha attacked by the evil forces ofMard 3 

The Cleveland Museum of Arts I has recently acquired a small plaque (14.3x8.9 cms) showing 
Buddha seated in Bhfimispariamudra attacked by the evil forces of Mara (PI. 85). These figures> 
though small in size, show the Mara forces blowing conches, making noise and attacking Buddha with 
weapons etc. Two charming female figures, seen near his shoulders, are trying to distract Buddha's 
attention. Buddlva's face in radiant with faint smile, perhaps aroused from the vain attempts of Mara's 
army. One of his shoulder is covered with saAghatU while the other is bare. Traces of gold and other 
colours are visible at places. Stylistically this, too, can be assigned to 8th cen. A.D. Kashmir, 

Two female chauri-bearer figures* 

Two miniature figures of chauri-bearers (7.6 cms) have also' been acquired by the Cleveland Museum 
of Art (Pis. 86 and 87). Both of them are wearing profuse jewellery including a long Valjayanti typs 
garland coming down to their ankles. While one of them has her left hand near her mouth in wonder 
attitude, the other one has kept it near her waist. Both have decorated head-dress, and down-cast eyes 
in reverence. In all likelyhood these figures formed part of miniature shrine and were flanking a seated 
Buddha or Bodhtsattva figure as noticed in the Kanoria collection.' 1 These, too, belong to 8th cen. 
A.D. Kashmir. 

Jmfrd'i vi&it to Buddha at Indraiula guphu 

The famous Rockfeller 3rd collection of New York has an ivory carving (size 9.8 cms) showing 
Indra's visit to Indrasalagupha." Like the Kanoria collection of ivory the Buddha is seated cross-legged in 
meditation with both of his hands in his lap. lndra. with a thunderbolt in his hand, is seated below 
on his right and Indra's harper, Panchasikha, is seated on his left. A host of other figures are seen 
around him. However, unlike the Kanoria ivory, where some of these minor figures are gesticulating 
towards Buddha, here all the figures are in receptive mood and are bowing towards Buddha in reverence. 
Two lions are seated below Buddha's seat. Buddha is putting on usual saftglwtu with collar like folds 
on both the shoulders, and has a smiling face. This, too, can be assigned to Kashmir and a date 
around 800 A.D. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing description of ivories makes it clear that the Gupta artists were not very productive > 
in the ivOry medium, and onl} a few ivory objects can be assigned to that period. This is rather sur- 
prising as it is during the Gupta period that India was at the height of prosperity and artistic achieve- 
ments, hory is an expensive material which can be afforded by the rich only; and normally one would 
think that this period must have used ivory extensively. But littfc has been found in the excavations 
of ancient Gupta sites, of which only a few have been excavated. 

As against this, the later Gupta period, which was not so prosperous, has left behind a number 
of ivories of exquisite workmanship. These ivories help us draw the following interesting conclusions: 



1 Almost alt the Kashmir hones discussed so far (See pages 
101 to 104) show garland-bearers. Same is true of Kash- 
mir wood-carvings of the period, cf. D. Barrett, op, 
lit. 

* V. P. Divivcdi, 'Ivories of North-West India', in Aspects 
of Indian Art, p. 76, pL XL a. 

* Antiquity No. 71.18 reported injhe B-illetin of the Cle\e- 



laml Museum of Art, for Jan. 1972, figuic 139. / 

* Antiquities No 72,35 and 72.36; published in the Butletm 
oftheOeulandMuieuntofArt for March, 1973, fi§. 232. 

1 Please see page 104. 

* Sherman E. Lee, 4sfan Art, Selections from the collection 
of Mr. and Mr?. Mm D, Rockefeller 3rd, Part H, %, 3. 
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That the Kashmir region was quite a productive centre of ivory carving during the 8th century. 
However, patronage seems to have been extended by (he Buddhists only, as only the figures of the 
Buddha and Bodhisattvas have been found, and none of any Hindu deity. 

That most of Kashmir ivory figures were in the form of portable shrines which found their way 
out of that region to Tibet, Nepal and other adjoining areas through students and pilgrims who visited 
Kashmir. Later colouring shows that they were constantly under worship and came back to India 
after the Tibetan debacle. 

That the British Museum Bodhisattva shrine as well as the Kanoria Buddha shrine make us 
bclic\e that originally all these ivories were enshrined in a wooden frame, a conclusion supported by the 
way other ivories are carved. As both the wooden frames are of the same size and other ivory figures arc 
of the size of the ivories enshrined in these two, one is inclined to think that perhaps all these were 
produced by a guild which had standardised sizes for such portable shrines and their figures. 



Early Mediaeval Bone and Ivory Carvings 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Hiitorica! background 

The beginning of the period saw the emergence of the Pala rulers in eastern India. By the early 
part of the 9th century they were quite powerfuHn northern India also. The long reign of the great 
king Dharmapala (r. 770-810 A. D.) marks the apogee of Pala power. 1 The Pala kings are chiefly not- 
able for their patronage of Buddhism, which spread as far as Nepal and Tibet during their rule. 2 The 
most powerful rulers of northern India in the 9th and 10th centuries were the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 3 The 
foremost Pratihara kings Mthira Bhoja (c. 840-885 A. D.) and Mahcndrapala (c. 885-910 A. D.) pushed 
back the Palas and were overlords of most of northern India. The Chandellas rose to power with the 
decline of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. In the eleventh century Northern India witnessed seventeen invasions 
of Mahmfld of Ghazni, who plundered palace* and temples alike, and carried away enormous booty 
from the country. Later, by the end of the 12th century (in 1192 A. D.), another Muslim invader, 
Muhammad of Ghor, defeated the last of the great Hindu kings, Prthvlraja Chahamana, Though 
Muhammad returned to his country, his General Qutb-ub-din Aibak, bacame the first Sultan of Delhi 
in 1206 A. D.» 

In south India the Colas emerged supreme by the 9th century. The Pallava territories were 
annexed by the Cola kings of Tanjorc, Aditya He 870-906 A. D.) and ParSntaka I (906-953 A. D.). 
The most notable of the Cola kings were RajVaja (985-1014 A. D.) and Rajcndra 1 (1014-1042 A. D.), 
in whose reigns the power of the dynasty reached its zenith. The latter sent out ti great naval expedi- 
tion, which occupied parts of Burma, Malaya and Sumatra. The Colas declined in the 13th Century, 
when their territory was shared by the HoysalAs of Mysore and the revived Pandya dynasty of Madurai. 
But the Deccan was soon to feel the force of Islam, which Was already ascendant in northern India. 
Once the Sultanate was securely established at Delhi, and Islam was enthroned as the supreme political 
power, the Hindus were subjected to civil disabilities and other indignities; and thus, by the end of the 
13th century, Indian society underwent a far-hanging transition in the wake of Muslim ascendancy. 

The mediaeval society 

The history of the period, from 800 to 1200 A. D., is fall of ups and downs. Economic prosperity 
went hand in hand with galling inequality; and the overall picture was one of interminable wars and 



1 R. C. Majumdar {Ed), The Age of Imperial Kanartj, PP- 
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conflicts. The unstable political equilibrium was assailed and shattered by the Muslim onslaughts; the 
people were at their wits end; they had to protect their religion, culture and social order.' External 
danger made the Hindus more and more rigid in their organisation based on caste and class to guard 
against the possibility of pollution. Narrowness and parochialism promoted the 'frog in the "well* atti- 
tude; the dharmaiastras were imcsted with greater sanctity, oclcaguercd Hinduism was on the defenshe. 
Escapism became the order of the day, and new sects arose, professing their faith in wine and women, in 
profligacy and extreme self-indulgence as the sure and single path leading out of trouble. While the 
standards of Hindu culture declined in northern India after the Gupta age, the Deccan did not suffer 
any deterioration of the kind. : The Pallavas as well as the Colas were great patrons of art and literature. 
The Tamils preferred metal to stone, and produced some of the best specimens of bronze images during 
this period.' Increasing naval knowledge and contacts with the outside world increased trade and comme- 
rce and brought prosperity to the people. The Hindu rulers \ied with one another in making their courts 
peerless centres of art, learning and literature, tater, during this period, the contacts between the Muslim 
conquerors and their subjects brought their own results. Hindu artists, musicians and dancers thronged 
the courts of the Sultans and their governors. But the Hindus remained dominant in the spheres of 
trade, commerce and banking, and the Muslim rulers, however intolerant, had to treat the mercantile 
community with consideration. 4 

An important feature of this period was that although kings waged wars, lost or won or died 
fighting, the villages, more or less self-sufficient economic and social units, continued to lead their own 
life.' In general, the masses lived simply but well, the middle-classes lived in comfort, and the rich led 
a life of plenty and pomp. 

The International contacts 

The period saw the development of a number of new international contacts. In North India the 
Muslim invaders came from the Middle East, followed by a perennial stream of Muslim adventurers. On 
the other hand, India also despatched its armies from the South to conquer new kingdoms and to form a 
DvTpantara Bharata— 'India beyond the seas'." It comprised Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
Bali, Borneo, the kingdom of the Sailendras, Pagan and Kambuja in south-cast Asia. 

Trades were organised into guilds with a department of the state to look after them. Broach and 
Cambay, the two ports of Gujarat, carried on a large international trade. Spices, dyes, textiles, per- 
fumes, ivory, wood and leather goods formed the principal items of export. Import comprised gold, 
silver and horses.' A brisk trade was carried on with Sumatra and Java. Indian merchants were known 
for justice, good faith,- honesty and fidelity to their engagements. 

Malabar also had international centres of trade, visited by snips from the Persian Gulf and the 
Arabian Sea, as also from South India. Its imports included metals, textiles, fabrics, frankincense, etc. 
Horses constituted by far the largest item of import. Export items included spices, precious stones, 
pearls, silk, gold and ivory. Th; Cala-mandala aboandei in ivory. 8 

Teclmical kntnthow 

As time advanced, technology made rapid strides. Contacts with countries outside India increa- 
sed. Big-size boats were made which could withstand the rough weather of the seas for longer spells of 
time. Such vessels were used for trade and cammerce* as well as for waging wars. 10 
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Temples at Khajuraho' and Bhuvanesvara 2 testify to the skill of the ironsmiths In manufacturing 
such sharp tools as could help produce the minutest details. The most fascinating remains of the skill of 
iron-smiths of the period are the iron-beams, all of iron, in the temples of Bhuvanesvara, Puri and 
Konarka. The iron pillar at Dhara is reputed to have been the highest pillar of its kind in the world, 
and provides evidence of notable technical achievement during the period. 3 Bronze-casting reached its 
zenith during this period. The famous Kurkihara hoard* provides testimony of eastern Indian crafts- 
manship; and the Chola bronzes in the south produced during this period still remain unsurpassed in 
beauty and technique. 5 Carvings in other media, wood and ivory, also progressed, and here, too. the 
stress was on minute details rather than expression. Even the ivory carvings were given a metallic 
finish. 

EARLY MEDIAEVAL BONE AND IVORY CARVINGS 
The Mannan Avalokitesvara 

The figure* is in a slightly trib/tanga pose. Unfortunately, both of its hands and the diadem 
are missing, making it difficult to identify the deity. The full squarish face is lit up with a noble smile. 
He has half-dosed eyes with deeply curved eyebrows, a straight prominent nose, a short chin and a squat 
neck marked with triple lines. The well modelled chest is broad, the navel deep; and the legs show the 
curvature of flesh and are in the same position as in the ivory figure of Lokanatha in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay/ Traces of colour can be seen on the body, the hair and the eyes. The jewellery 
which he is wearing includes rosette shaped earrings, a short beaded necklace,, armlets and ranamMa 
reaching below the knees, a typical characteristic of the mediaeval Kashmir. 8 The dhoti does not comp- 
letely cover the legs, but goes round the waist, being longer on the right than on the left. The front is 
creased and from the waist hangs a triangular pleated end. The undulation of the dhoti border between 
the legs is clearly marked. Similar treatment of drapery may be seen in the Kashmir bronzes.'' The 
figure bears a close resemblance to the Kashmiri bronze sculptures of the 9th century A.D, in and can, 
therefore, be assigned to that period. 

Buddhist image at Jtildigang, Tibet 

This image was seen by G. Tucci" in the small chapel of Rildigang, and the only description we 
have is that it was 'better preserved' than the Bodhisaltva described above. It seems that in mountainous 
Tibet ivory images had special significance because of the rarity of the material in that part of the 
world. 

Ivories found at Brahmanabad, Sindh 

Brahmanabad, Sindh, is now in Pakistan. The place is very old, and has from time to time, yiel- 
ded many antiquities of importance. Among these the most important and controversial arc the ivory 
finds. 

These finds v,cre first reported by A. F. Beilasis 12 who described these as chessmen. The fact that 
these pieces were of varying heights and had pegs in them made him think so. He thought that these 



1 (i) Vidya Prakasb, Khajuraho, 

(ii) R. Awasthi, Khajuraho ki Deia Pratimayen (Hindi). 
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were like the chess pieces played on board-ship. But he failed to notice some other important 
facts. 

Henry Couscns was the other scholar who discussed these ivories. 1 He rightly pointed out that 
these could not have been chessmen and that they were more probably furniture balusters. He noticed 
that some of these pieces had not only pegs but holes also, which made it evident that they were part of 
furniture railings. 

Lately, these ivories have formed the subject-matter of a paper published by Douglas Barrett. 2 
He is of the opinion that these objects formed part of a box or boxes. All these pieces, about 15 jn 
number, were found close together, some injured by fire. The largest piece is about ten cms long, and 
sc\er,tl of these show a dowel at top or bottom. In some others even corroded iron rivets still remain 
fixed. Some pieces have a curved ridge at top and bottom and presumably formed the ends of the box. 
The subjects carved in relief on the ivories include female figures holding a flower, a mirror or what 
appear to be a chauri; elephant and lion, makaras, a flying gana and scrolled foliage. Two of the best 
preserved pieces out of the lot are described below : 

(i) A standing female figure holding a flower in one of her hands, the other holding the hem of 
her tlupaUa (PI. S8). She is wearing a illiolT which comes down to her ankles, while the upper-half of her 
body is bare. The dupaffa encircling the arms goes behind the back leaving the front bare. She is wear- 
ing spiral car-rings, a pearled necklace, a pearled girdle, bracelets and anklets. Her eye-brows are 
arched, her lips thick and her chin broad. 

(ii) The other figure shows a lady looking into a mirror (PI. 89), a very common theme in con- 
temporary stone sculptures.* The lower part of her body is damaged and lost. She, too, has similar 
facial features, and her hair is arranged in a bun. One of her hands is resting on her thigh, and the 
other holds a mirror. 

On stylistic grounds, such as arched eye-brows, dimpled chin and heavy lips, as well as pearled 
necklaces, etc., these ivories have a marked similarity to the 10th century sculptures of Central India,* 
and could be assigned to that period and region. 

Ivory sttipa at Seattle Museum 

It is a 4.5 cms. high three tiered stupa 5 , with a modified cruciform cross-section (PI. 90). The top 
is a flat platform, now empty, but with a square-cut hole indicating that something, originally fixed here, 
is now gone. The four sides are caned with as many as fifty-three figures, thirty-sc\cn Buddhist deities 
and sixteen animals. The base shows cracks in a moderately ringed conformation radiating from the 
centre. The colour of the ivory' varies from a rich deep brown of great depth and beauty to a creamy- 
whitc. One side is somewhat discoloured, and has a chalky cast. 8 Almost all the faces of the images 
arc worn, owing to regular rubbing and cleaning for purposes of worship. 

The first register or the upper most tier consists of three Buddha images on each of the four 
sides. The central image on each side is slightly larger than the others, and is distinguished by a 
rectangular throne in addition to the circular halo. The central images in the second zone are much 
larger than the side images, and in addition arc placed on a projecting and slightly depressed square- 
backed throne. The third rone is quite complicated and can be divided into three units. The corners 
arc supported by powerful dwarf-like figures. The centre, which is actually the base of the principal 
figure's throne, has lion-throncs on two sides, with two small dwarfs above ; and on the other two sides, 
lotus thrones with dancing dwarfs for support, and two small lions above. Further, the deeply recessed 
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spaces between the centre and corners have supporting elephants indicated by their trunks, heads and 
ears, seen only frontally. Each register is separated by a simple beaded border. Again, the beaded 
border is seen around the halos and thrones of all the deities, 

The above description 1 thus makes it clear that the lowest zone represents the carnal or material 
world. The middle zone stands "between Heavan and Earth", the realm of the Bodhisattvas. The 
top zone, the simplest of all, is the residence of the Buddhas in heaven or Patadise. 2 The ivory K a 
true micro-cosm, a world mandala in miniature. The great stupa at Borobudur shows a similar three- 
tier arrangement." The top platform, therefore, must have had the Supreme Buddha, Vairocana, 
as seen in the other mandates of Mahayana Buddhism. The image itself could have been enshrined in 
a niche surmounted by an amalaka to complete the architectural form. 4 

As regards its provenance and date, the eastern Indian examples provide interesting parallels. 
.Rounded and pliant, the figures are full of lissom grace, and wear a serene expression on smiling faces. 
The curious padmasana posture of the legs, not one above the other, but side by side, can be found 
in the early Paia bronzes. 5 The beaded border of the throne backs and halos is noticeable in the 
Nalanda bronzes" as well. The lion-throne with its pearl-studded covering finds close parallels in the 
simhasanas of the Kurkihar bronzes. 7 The stupa can, therefore, be assigned to the eastern India of 
the 10th century A.D. 

I\ory chessman at the Bibliotheque Rationale, Paris, France 

The object shows a king on the back of an elephant," seated on a semi-circular howdah, the 
exterior of which is carved with the figures of eight soldiers under arches carrying straight swords 
and circular shields (Pi. 91). The soldiers wear tight-fitting shorts. The manner in which the king 
is seated in his howdah is quite interesting. The foreshortening of the leg is noteworthy. His face has 
been carved quite realistically, and he wears a fiat turban, a necklace, armlet, bracelets and anklets. The 
royal elephant is heavily armoured and has caught a cavalryman in its trunk ; and the elephant 
driver seems to have slipped down the trunk, head down and legs up. There arc two horsemen 
on cither side of the elephant. One of these mounted soldiers on the right side of the king carries a 
slightly curved sword and a circular shield, while the other carries a battle-axe and a straight sheathed 
sword attached to a strap. The soldiers on the left of the king carry naked swords and circular 
shields. All of them wear peaked caps, which may well be helmets. Like the elephant, the horses 
arc also fully caparisoned and look majestic. The base is decorated with rows of beads. 

The base of the ivory bears an Arabic inscription (PI. 92) which has been read in various 
ways : Migeon read and translated it as "the work of Yusuf in Nihil!, 9 Ajit Ghose read it as "min amal, 
nu......al AhiIP\ and identified Ahili with Aiholc in Bijapur, District Mysore. 10 Moti Chandra gave 

it yet another reading "mitt 'amel Yusuf al-Bahiii\ n The presence of an Arabic inscription on a purely 
Indian piece is a also puzzling. It is difficult to say whether some Arab ivory carver working in Indian 
style put his name on the ivory, or whether its Arab owner got his name inscribed on it. On stylistic 
grounds the inscription has been dated later than the 9th century. The question of this ivorj's 
date and provenance has been quite controversial. It was believed earlier that the ivory belonged to 
the collection of Charlemagne, and could, therefore, be dated to c. 800 A.D. or earlier," But a 
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minute scrutiny 1 of the oldest inventor}' of the Treasure of St. Denis has revealed that the above 
belter was based on a misreading of the records; and hence the hypothesis is untenable. But then the 
15th century date proposed by Douglas Barrett on the basis of four cornered headdress worn by some 
or the soldiers and their round shields and curved swords 5 is also equally questionable. The bold and 
realistic treatment of the human and animal figures, their dresses and ornaments, all point to an earlier 
date. The most important factor is the 9th century Arabic inscription on the base, which 
precludes a later date. Stylistically, the ivory has certain Dcccani features, especially in the represen- 
tation of the caps. It is a well-known fact that the Rasbtrakutas patronised the Arabs, and it is 
possible that one of the Arab visitors to the Rashtrakuta domain got hold of this ivory, which might 
explain the presence of the Arabic inscription as well. 5 It is, therefore, quite reasonable to assign this 
ivory to the 9th century Dcccan. 
An ivory female dancer 

The Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay has an exquisite example in ivory carving showing a 
danscusc* in a vigorous dancing pose. Her head is bending to the right, and she has an ovaloid face 
with arched eyebrows. There are two lines below each eye-brow indicating painted decoration. 
The eyes are fish-shaped ; the pointed nose has broad nostrils ; the thick lips are dilated and the sharp 
chin is well moulded. The left hand holds delicately the sling which passed round the left ankle 
carrying a musical instrument, now broken. Her right hand is also broken, but probably it was raised 
in the gajahasta pose as can be guessed from the dancing pose. Her torso is narrow, but she has well 
dc»clopsd breasts. Two pearl-necklaces hang between the breasts. A vanemuVS made of rosette 
plaques, hanging down knee, passes under the left thigh and then disappears. She is wearing a surf, 
vihich is reaching the ankles and is secured to the waist with a girdle decorated with the central 
loop of a pearl-string tassclled at both ends. From the centre of the girdle falls the pafka in palmate 
folds secured to the base with a cylindrical projection. She also wears armlets, bracelets and anklets. 

The rectangular base cut at both ends is in the form of a lotus. The reverse of the figure is 
roughly finished. It has acquired a deep brown shade owing to its age. According to Moti Chandra, 
it is a fine example of 12th century Chalukya work. 5 

hory plaque showing millmna couple 

The plaque, now in the Asutosh Museum of the Calcutta University, shows an amorous couple. 
Though the ivory has suffered much owing to weathering, yet certain details are clearly visible. The 
couple is seated on a high-backed rectangular cliran which rests on a base decorated with a fringe 
of lanceolate pattern. The male partner, seated in afdhaparyunkusana, has a round face, a large nose 
a smiling mouth, full cheeks and a fat pointed chin. His hair is tied behind in a knot, and the head 
is clo«c set on the torso. He wears a necklace and bracelets. The face of the female partner is very 
much damaged, but its roundness is apparent. She is seated comfortably with one hand around the neck 
of her lover, and the other resting on her lap. The lover is shown caressing her well developed 
breast. She has a narrow waist and wears car-rings, a necklace, anklets and a diaphanous sari marked 
with parallel folds. The figures bear a close resemblance to an amorous couple in stone from Orissa, 8 
anil ran be assigned to the late 12th century. 

Tiirvne legs from Orissa 

Orissa was famous for its ivories from the time of the Tcriplus. 1 The tradition seems to have 
continued far centuries. Later ivory' carvings show that the Orissan carvers excelled in making throne 
legs.' At least two such throne legs fall under our scope, and are described below. 
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The ivory throne leg at the Freer Gallery, Washington 1 (Pis. 93 and 94) is 35 cms high. 
The subject represented is a gajasimha standing up on his hind legs, holding between his front paws the 
body of a pot-bellied warrior who is dangling upside down, held by his left leg in monster's trunk. The 
gajasimha is standing on a mountain, the details of which emphasize his gigantic size. His tusks are 
short and sturdy and the eyes small and round. In his trunk the monster holds his victim's left leg, 
which he seems to have broken, and with his left forepaw he tears at the warrior's right leg. The sharp 
claws of the monster resemble tallons emerging from sausage-like toes. 

The warrior dangling upside down is trying to protect himself front the monster's claws with the 
help of a small round shield in his left hand. His striped dhoti shows flowers arranged in rows of 
varying design and is held up by a girdle set with two rows of pearls. His round eyes arc bulging 
out with pain, and the mouth is distorted, showing all his teeth and a protruding tongue. His hair 
fans out in a circle around his head. 

The rocky mountain on which the gajasimha stands has been carved with equal care. Going 
round the sculpture clockwise, we first discover a tiny human figure, presumably a hermit, seated in a 
cave. To the left a tree is casting its pleasant shade over the entrance of a cave, a parrot perched 
on one of its branches. Further to the left a wild buffalo squats in front of another cave. Higher 
up, an elephant emerges from the jungle. Above him, a playful monkey, seated on the branch of 
a tree, bends forward with its head dangling upside down. Along the foot of the mountain various 
animals are shown in the undergrowth. An archer and a hunter are also seen in the jungle. 

These manifold details, men. beasts and birds, are executed with an intimate knowledge, and 
their natural attitudes and movements betray the master's hand. He is equally at ease while depicting 
the agony of the man captured in the trunk of the elephant, and the force with which the hunter is 
stretching his bow. The artist has paid the same attention to the main figure of gajasimha as to the 
small beasts. The circular base of the sculpture consists of a flat moulding from which a row of 
lotus petals springs supporting another flat moulding. The top of the ivory takes the form of a flat 
square support placed diagonally on the gajasimha's head. The top of the support shows a rectangular 
mortise, indicating that our ivory at one time formed part of an object or a construction in which 
it had a supporting function. Ancient reliefs show that thrones had such legs in the form of 
gajasimha.- Many later examples showing this motif on the throne legs are known. 3 It would, 
therefore, seem reasonable to suggest that the Freer ivory once formed part of a seat or a throne. 
As for the place of origin and date, Konarak provide us with striking parallels. The demon 
warrior holding a small round shield and a curved dagger finds an exact parallel in the demon trampled 
down by a gajasimha (or a narasimha) at Konarak." Another striking feature is the careful and 
minute precision of the jewellery of the monster, which tallies with such renderings in the art of Konarak* 
Therefore, the ivory carving can be assigned to Orissa and was probably manufactured in the closing 
years of 12th century. 

The other throne leg is in the Philadelphia Museum of Art 5 (Pis. 95 and 96) and in all probability 
belongs to the same set of throne legs as the one described earlier. It bhows a gajasimha standing on 
high mountains on his hind legs and holding a demon in his trunk. The gajasimha has seized and 
holds in its coiled trunk the left leg of the demon, while the claws of the left foreleg dig into demon's 
right thigh. Even while dangling down, the demon brandishes a dagger in his right hand while 
the gajasitiiha's right forepaw clutches the small circular shield attached to and raised on the demon's 
left arm. 



1 Van Lohuuen dc Lecuw , "Indian ivories with spwial 
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Mountain, beast and demon form one carved volume. Its slight forward tilt was dictated by the 
natural curve of the tusk from which it was carved, and this makes the elephant head project beyond the 
square corner-support of the scat which thus rests on the forehead and on the tip of the tail. 

The mountain, on which the gajasimha stands, has many crevices. Between the crevices a long 
stemmed tree struggles towards the top, on either side behind the demon. A diminutive boar emerges 
from a crevice at the base of the mountain. Another miniature boar leaves its den on the other side of 
the mountain and moves in the opposite direction, while yet another boar-like head peeps out from an 
arched lair higher in the mountain. A creature with the horns of a ram peers from a cavern near the 
foot of the mountain. Man and horse halt a cliff behind the demon's dagger-wielding arm. An ante- 
lope with its head turned back surmounts this group. Thus, the mountain teems with miniature animals, 
moving in and out of caves. Besides the wild beasts decribed above, others are : elephants, an heraldic 
lion, a parrot, antelopes, rhinoceros and a giant lizard. Two archers are also seen to complete the 
hunting scene. Another human figure is a hermit who squats resting hands on knee and chin on hands. 

The gajasimha is more richly bejewelled than the demon. Beaded chains with pendants or bells 
arc wreathed round its forehead and rest on its chest. The lion's mane is also decorated, staggered in 
four tiers of striated locks on the back, clinging like a necklace to its throat and chest. The curve of 
the tail raised along the rearing back is elaborated, plant like, with leaflets and flower buds. The demon's 
physiognomy is of pure Orissan type and finds its parallel in the Konarak temple. 1 However, in the 
ivory the head is more summarily treated than in the monumental stone sculptures. The hair curling up 
in horripilation fans out flange-wise at the back of the head to which its ribbed surface clings like a cap. 
The dilated eyes with pupils marked, the distended mouth with upturned moustache and teeth exposed, 
the powerful and noble snorting nose are common. The beaded necklace worn by the demon is quite 
similar to the one worn by the Konarak figure.* Therefore, on the basis of the similarities described 
above, the ivory throne leg can be assigned to the closing years of 12th century Orissa. Further, the 
common motif, similar treatment and same size make one believe that this leg belongs to the same set 
as the one in the Freer Gallery described earlier. 

Lion shaped throne support 

The Victoria and Albert Museum, London, has a pair of lions (PI. 97) which must have once 
served as supports to some royal throne. 3 The taut modelling and decorative elegance of these lions are 
in the best tradition of mediaeval Indian art. They have a rare combination of a high degree of 
stylisation and naturalism, the first represented by the treatment of the mane, and the latter by the 
studied grace of the haunches and hind-legs. The lions are seated on an oval ivory platform and both 
of them carry on their heads a round support each, on which must have rested the throne. The lions 
have broad chests and narrow waists, in accordance with the classical Indian tradition. Their faces are 
fashioned after the kirtinmkha's demons* and lions 1 found in Mediaeval Indian art. The goggle-shaped 
eyes, arched eyebrows, big nostrils, broad and fierce mouths with protruding teeth, and curled mane all 
remind us of the similar treatment found in Orissan' and other eastern sculptures. In fact, mediaeval 
architectural examples abound in the lion's representation' which symbolised vigour and power. The 
conclusion that these belong to the eastern parts of the country is further supported by the inscriptions 
in proto-Bcngali characters on the bases of these lions. These read; Sri Bhagini (Auspicious co-heiress) 
and Madhyam MahU (Great middle-born). On the basis of these inscriptions as well as of style they 
could be safely assigned to the late 12th ceatury. The British Museum, London also has a similar 
ivory lion which, in all probability, belongs to the same set of throne legs. 

'H.Zimiut.TluArtoflHlitm Asia.tt, figs. 364. 365 & * H. Zimner, op. c//., fig. 374. 
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Ivory female deity 

Recently a small ivory statue has been acquired through gift by the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. 1 It shows a female deity seated in latilasana on a double-lotus pedestal (PL 98). Both of her 
•hands, one leg and one foot are damaged. She has a round face, charming eyes and mouth beaming 
with a smile, part of her face and nose are slightly damaged. She is wearing a dhoti and four-folded 
dupittjd whose folds are prominently seen over her breasts. The back view clearly shows a loose end of 
the dupaila flying near her left hand (PI. 99). Folds of the dhoti are clearly seen and are marked by 
double lines. Her jewellery includes elaborate fillet, car-rings, necklaces, arm-bands, broad belt with 
hanging tassels and anklets. 

Her Facial features— roundish face, lotus-petalled eyes and thick lips; and jewellery— round kundate 
with beaded designs, broad collar ornaments, necklace passing over breasts, broad and elaborate belts 
and clothes having folds marked by double lines, can be compared with the stone statue of Ganga in 
the Varendra Research Museum, RajsliahF and that of headless Tara at the National Museum, New 
Delhi. 3 Thus, the statue can be dated to the 12th century A,D. and was probably made in Eastern 
India which has always been famous for its ivory carvings. 
Conclusion 

Available finds make it clear that during the early mediaeval period Orissa became an important 
centre of ivory carving. Throne legs, variously shaped, were the favourite item produced by these 
carvers. Ivory was also used for embellishing furniture— a practice that continues to this day. However, 
not many figures carved in the round have been found as small ivory items of utility were in much greater 
demand. 

The ivories of this period demonstrate a clear departure from the ideals of the classical age in 
their devotion to details at the expense of expression; rigidity replaces inspiration; and technical com- 
petence is lavished on imparting a metallic touch to the products which lack warmth. Over-embellish- 
ment is at once the strength and weakness of these creations. 

With the coming of the Muslims, who were iconoclasts, the use of ivory was restricted to the 
production of fans, kalamdans (ink and pen-stands), back scratchers, huqqa-tmmals and other such 
items of utility, with the result that ivory carving lost the vitality and vigour of earlier days. 



1 1 am grateful to Dr. Pratapaditja Pal, who not only drew 
my attention to this object, but supplied good photographs 
also. 



2 H. Zimmer, op. cit., II. pi. 385. 

s Sherman E. Lee, Ancient Sculpture from India, pi. 107 
(N. M . Accession no. 49.153). 
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Historical background 

The conquest of the northcn India by the Muslims in c. II 92 A.D. and subsequent accession to the 
throne of Delhi by Quitb-ud-din Aibak in 1206 A.D. not only heralded new changes in social, administra- 
tive and political set up but also set forth new concepts in the field of arts. After the so-called Slave 
dynasty, the Khilji empire rose and fell during the brief period of twenty years (1300-1320 A. D.). The 
Tughlaqs, who succeeded the Khiljis, made an attempt not only to Tevive the empire but also to exercise 
an effective sovereignty over it. But the task proved beyond their powers. The empire of Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq broke up within a decade of his accession (1325 A. D.), and before another decade was over, the 
Turkish empire passed away for ever. India once more presented the spectacle of being divided into a 
congeries of states, both big and small. 

Among the states that arose out of the runis of the Sultanate empire, six may be regarded as re- 
ally very powerful. Three of these, namely the Bahmani kingdom in the Dcccan, Gujarat in the west, 
and Bengal in the cast were ruled by the Muslims, while their rivals and neighbours, namely, Vijayana- 
gara in South India, Mcwar in Rajasthan and Orissa, along the eastern coast, were ruled by Hindus. 

The political disintegration and lack of a central authority were mainly responsible for the two 
great calamities that befell India during this period in the shape of foreign invasions. The first 
was the invasion of Timur and the other was the visit of Portuguese fleet under Vasco da Gama. Both 
had far reaching consequences for India. In Tact, Timur and Vasco da Gama were in some way or the 
other instrumental in establishing the supremacy, respectively, or the Mughals and the British in India. 

The Mughals established a stable and durable empire in the second half of the sixteenth century- 
The period of Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan was one of the most prosperous time of the Indian history. 
However, from the time of Aurangazeb, the disintegration started and by 1700 A. D., the once great 
Mughal empire, was a tattering spectacle, ultimately usurped by the Britishers, who first came as business- 
men and then became rulers. 

The contemporary Muslim chronicles form the most important source of our information and are 
very valuable in many respects. However, a serious drawback of all the historical writers of the period 
is that their vision seldom extended beyond the court, the capital, the rulers and the aristocracy. They 
hardly ever noticed the people at large or gave any information about their lives and activities, social 
manners, customs and economic conditions, etc. However, we will study the art of ivory carving as it 
developed during the period under review and will try to analyse the causes which led to many changes 
in the ivory products. 
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Availability of the raw-material 

Rulers of mediaeval India maintained large armies comprising of several elephant battalions. 1 These 
elephants were pruned from time to time and were an important source of ivory supply. Besides these 
elephants, the jungles of Mysore, Kerala, Assam, Orissa and Himalayan Tarai were teeming with ele- 
phant-herds. During the Mughal period existence of elephants in good number in northern and central 
India has also been reported. 2 In the hilly country south of the Ganga and the Jamuna elephants were 
a common sight. 3 

It appears that another source from where elephant's tusks were obtained during the late Mughal 
period is Ethiopia. 4 Later, elephant tusks were also imported from England which in its turn used to 
get the supply from Africa. 6 Thus, it would appear that the raw material was easily available leading to 
the manufacture of variety of objects, some of which were produced on mass scale. 

Technical know-hm 

The political disintegration of the country, though led to so many evils, was also productive of 
some good results. The most important outcome was the development 'of provincial styles which in- 
creased both the variety and the productivity in art and architecture, The art of ivory carving was also 
affected. Another feature of this period was the karkhanas (workshops), which were established at 
places, specially at the capital. These were for both— the emperor and the artisans. During the rule of 
Firoz Shah Tughlak alone we know of 36 karkhanas* 

It would, thus, appear that the practice during this period was that of group-product and not that 
of individual products, i.e. an ivory figure would have passed through many hands before reaching 
the market. 

Colouring of ivory products also seems to have gained popularity during this period. Due to the 
increasing contacts with the outside world there seems to have been overall improvement in the technical 
know-how of the artists. Further there were frequent movements of artists from one court to another 
thereby adding to each other's knowledge. The stress, however, shifted from expression of feeling to 
the minuteness of the carvings. 

The technical competance of the carvers of this period is well attested by Emperor Jahangir's 
remark in his memoirs : 7 

"One of the royal slaves who was serving in the seal cutting departments prepared and placed be- 
fore me a design such as I had never seen or heard before. As it is exceedingly strange a detailed 
description of it is given. In the shell of a filbert four compartments had been carved out of ivory. The 

first compartment was one of wrestlers In the second a throne had been made above with a 

shamiyana was depicted, and a man of wealth was seated on the throne with one leg placed over the 

other In the third compartment is a company of rope-dancers In the fourth 

compartment there is a tree, below which the figure of the revered (hazarat) Jesus is shown. One person 
has placed his head at Jesus feet, and an old man is conversing with Jesus and four others are stand- 
ing by." 8 



1 (i) Dominj-o Pacs (A. D. 1520) in R. SeweH, A forgotten 
Fmpire, p. 226 

00 Jshwari Prasad, A Short History of Murium Rule in 
India, p 339. 

* S. M. Edwards and H. L. O. Garrett, Mughal Rale in 
India, p, 281. 

4 S. S, Kulshreshtha, The Development of Trade and Industry 
Under the Mahals (/525 to 1707 A. D.), pp. 106-107. 

* D. Pant, The Commerctal Policy of the Mttgteh, p. 241. 



s Ibid., p. 207. 

* I. H. Qtireshi. The Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, 
pp. 69-71. 

7 Jahangtrs' Memoirs, Rotters and Bevcridge's translation, 
J, p. 200. 

* Awk Kumar Das, Mughal Painting During Jahangir's 
Time (Thesis under print) ; Dr. Das has informed that 
a similar ivory is in British Museom Collection (No. 
1959, 7-21, 1). 
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As the theme depicted included Jesus, in all likelihood it must have been work of a Goa artist. 1 
The minute details and natural treatment described above certainly show the high water mark achieved 
by the ivory carvers of the Jahangir period. / 

MEDIAEVAL DONE AND IVORY CARVINGS 

Plague sharing Dampati 

The Cleveland Museum of An, Cleveland has an ivory plaque showing a dampati or couple 1 in 
amorous pose (PI. 100). Such plaques with perforated carvings, almost as good as in round, once deco- 
rated the royal cot's head, perhaps to help arouse the passion of the kings. Here we notice that the man 
is tenderly touching the woman's chin by his one hand while the other is kept on her shoulder. She 
seems to be shy and he is trying to raise her head. Their graceful limbs have been given an angular 
treatment which is noticed in the 13th century Orissan carvings. 

Throne legs front Orissa 

The art of Orissan ivory throne legs, already noticed in the earlier chapter, seems to have reached 
its zenith during the 16fh-17th centuries as a number of examples of this period have been noticed 
in various collections in India and abroad. 

The Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University, Calcutta has such a carving in its col- 
lection. 3 The slightly curved leg depicts an animated hunting scene. The hunter is mounted on a rearing 
charger, fully caparisoned, even the minutest details of the harness being carefully depicted. The hun- 
ter, wearing a turban, full-slecved-shirt, trousers and boots; is equipped with a dagger stuck to the 
waist, a sword, a bow and two spears, each of which impaled a deer. Below the rearing horseman is 
depicted a forest scene with a group of hunters engaged in hunting wild animals. On the left side of the 
horseman, behind the right hand leg of the horse, is kneeling a turband hunter. In between the raised 
fore-legs of the horse is represented an animated hunting scene. A hunter killing a stag, a doe trailing 
behind, a hunting dog, a huntress ready to struck, a wild bear, etc. complete the scene. The artist has 
faithfully represented the horse which dominates the scene. On the basis of its workmanship and figures, 
etc., the leg has been assigned a late 16th-early 17th century date. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta also has a similar throne leg.' The trapping of the horse and the dress 
and equipment of the rider are almost the same, except that the latter has no beared and the treatment 
of the body is somewhat stiff and formalised. The base is an exact replica of the Asutosh Museum ivory 
throne leg. A comparison of the two throne legs shows that though both belong to the same tradition, 
and probably the same piece of furniture, the Indian Museum ivory is stiffcr in composition and of in- 
ferior workmanship. It can be assigned to early 17th century Orissa. 

Two ivory throne legs in the collection of late Sri Narcndra Singh Singhi of Calcutta 5 perhaps 
belong to the same group as the two legs in the collection of the Asutosh Museum and the Indian Muse- 
um/ The hunter sporting a fierce moustache and wearing a turban, half-sleeved shirt and full boots is 
equipped with a bow, a quiver and swords. He is riding a well caparisoned horse, under whose fore legs 
a> lively hunting scene is witnessed. A second hunter is thrusting his spear towards a galloping buck. 
A couple of wild boars also appear. The pedestal is lotus shaped. 



' AjitGhosc, "Some old Indian ivories", Rupam, No. 32, 
pp. 126-127. 

1 Similar plaques arc known from Los Angeles County 

Museum of Art, Los Angeles (Acc. No. 4.73.8 5.) ; 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Acc. No. 

64.299) ; and Jack Pobk Collection, Amsterdam. 

Information obtained from personal correspondence. 
* Moliehandra, p. 56, pis. 14a, 14b and 15a. 



• 5000 Jalire Kim,l ant Mien, p. 413 : cat. no. 325, pis. 
on page 413. 

• Motichandra, "Some old ivories from Orissa", Push- 
panjali, I, No. 1, pp. 37-39. 

• The possibility that these four belong to the same group 
cannot be completely ruled out. All four arc located la 
Calcutta. 
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The only complete set of four throne legs from Orissa is known from the collection of the Natio- 
nal Museum, New Delhi. 1 Quite well preserved these show the gajasimha motif and the hunting scene?. 
The hind as well as the fore-legs arc that of a Hon with prominent paws. The head, however, is that of 
an elephant. Three of the throne legs show a dancing female figure between the hind legs, 2 while the 
fourth one shows a woman playing on drum, 3 Hunting scenes with little variations are shown on 
the other side. One of these shows a hunter piercing his lance into a boar. 4 A dog is also attacking the 
boar. Another one shows an equastrian figure. 0 The other two also show similar carvings. The round 
base has been carved separately and attached to each one of them. The set can be assigned to late 16th- 
early 17th century A. D. Orissa on stylistic grounds. 

Ivory throne legs from Orissa are also known from the Victoria and Albert Museum" and British 
Museum, 7 London; Museum of Indian Art, Berlin; 8 Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, 9 and Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, Los Angeles. 10 All these show gaja-vyala or gajasimha motif and hunting 
scenes and measure 30 to 40 cms in height, depending, perhaps on the availability of the material. 

The Indian Museum throne leg was wrongly assigned to Madura on the basis of its similarities to 
Vijayanagara art. 11 However, it is interesting to note in this connection that the throne legs of the royal 
simhasan and that of divine thrones of the thirteenth century Orissan origin are similar. 12 Further 
evidence of the existence of a flourishing school of ivory throne legs in Orissa is provided by an inscription 
on the Jagannatha temple at Pari 13 recording the gift of eight ivory thrones to the deity by king Purushot* 
tamdeva (1467-1497). It is a matter of any body's guess that all these thrones must have had legs 
similar to the ones discussed here, a fact corroborated by the stone sculptures as well. 14 

Radha and Krishna from Orissa 

The Orissan artists were carving figures in round as well. The National Museum, New Delhi, 
has a pair of ivory carvings from Orissa showing Radha and Krishna." Krishna (PI. 101) stands in 
tribhanga on a high circular base in the attitude of flute playing (although the flute is missing). He is 
wearing an yajnopavita and vaijayantimala and his face is lit with a gentle smile. His crown, necklaces, 
bangles, armlets and waist-band, etc. are meticulously carved. His hands and feet have a tenderness 
which is unsurpassed by any other carving. His hair arc tied in a veni form, also seen in the contempo- 
rary palm leaves. 10 

Radha also stands on a circular pedestal having an inverted lotus pattern, as in the case of tiie 
Krishna figure, with her head slightly inclined towards her left. 15 She is wearing profuse jewellery, a 
number of necklaces including one guluband, bangles, armlets, big ear-tops, waist-band with tinkling 
bells, anklets, rings, etc. Like the Krishna figure, she is also wearing a waist band having many trinkets. 
Her long and thick garland of flowers is unfortunately damaged, Her features are also treated similarly 
to those of Krishna-arched eye-brows, sharp nose and smiling face. Her hands are in dancing pose, per- 
haps dancing to the tune of Krishna's flute. 

On the stylistic grounds and similarity of features with the late 17th century manuscript illustra- 
tions from Orissa, the two figures can be safely assigned a similar date. 



1 V. P. Dwhedi, "Jvotres Indicns : un ensemble dc picds 
dc trone, provenant dc V Orissa ct conserves au Muscc 
National dc New Delhi," Arts Asiatit/ues, XVI, pp. 59-74. 

» Ibid , pis. J(a), 111(a) and ]V(a). 
Ibid., 11(a) 

* fl>W.,Pl.l(b). 

* JMd., IV(b). 

( Ncg. No, F. G. 293. 

7 Personal Correspondence with Douglas Barrett and W. 
Zwalf. 

* Personal communication with Dr. H. Hartal. 

* 1966 Accession, Ncg. No. In. 10.7 



« Museum No. 70.2. 

■h Motichandra, pp. 58-59. 

" V. P. Dwl\edi, op. tit., (19(57), pis, V and VI. 

15 R, Mitra, 77if Antiquttiei o/Ortssa, 1J, p. 165. 

« National Museum sculptures showing king Narasimlja- 

deva performing ptija ; sec : V. P. Dwhcdi, op. c(t„ 

(1967), pis VandVL 
I! V. P. Dn-hcdi, "A pair of ivory figures from Orissa", 

Oriental Art, XIII, No. 6 (Summer, 1967). pp. 94-97, pis. 
in, b, c and 3a, b, 
" Ibid., pi. 2. 
" Jkd., figs, 3a*b. 
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hory Gantia from OrUsa 

The Metropolitan Museum, New York has a splendid example of Orissa workmanship in the form 
of Ganc<a. It must have been a fascinating experience for the carver to fashion the elephant-headed 
God out of the elephant tusk itself. The four-armed deity* is seated at ease.on a circular lotus pedestal. 
He has only one tusk (ek-danta), small elephantine eyes, large ears carved realistically showing veins, and 
a jotti-mukuta- with three plaits at back (Pis. 102 and 103). His upper two hands hold axe or club and 
noose. His trunk is turned to his left trying to pick-up modak from the pot held in his lower left hand. 
The lower right hand holds his broken tusk.* He is wearing a necklace of three strands having a 
\yagliranaklia as pendent, continuation of a practice traceable from the Gupta period. The vyiigranaklm 
assumes greater significance because of the fact that a ryaghra is an arched enemy of the elephant. His 
back is also equally meticulously carved, specially the dhoti having floral bands and tinkling bell waist- 
band. 1 Seeing the minute and realistic carving, the image can be safely assigned to 16th century Orissa, 
and shows the high water mark reached by the Orissan ivory carvers of this period. 

Dantagrilia or room of hory 

The art of ivory carving, in common with other arts, seems to have received considerable patron- 
age in the Vijayanagara empire. Domingo Pacs (1522 A. D.), who personally visited Vijayanagar, has 
left an interesting reference to an ivory room of the royal palace. 5 "In this house there is a room with 
pillars of carved stone, this room is all of ivory as well the chamber as the walls, from top to bottom, and 
the pillars of the cross timbers at the top had roses and flowers of lotuses all of ivory and all well execu- 
ted, so that there could not be better, it is so rich and beautiful that you would hardly find anywhere 
another such." As walls cannot be of ivory', perhaps profuse inlay of ivory in wood is referred. 

hory bedstead inlaid with gold 

Fcrnao >Jumiz (c. 1535 A. D.), another traveller who visited Vijayanagar, mentioned "ivory bed- 
stead inlaid with gold" 5 for king's son or daughter. Although it is not clear from the descriptio'n, it can 
be assumed that the wooden royal beds were profusely inlaid with ivory and gold. Examples showing 
ivory inlaid with gold has not been seen so far. 

hory casket from Vijayanagara 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay has a small ivory casket 7 which is most noteworthy for its 
minute details. The bottom of the rectangular casket is painted green and has four stepped legs, one 
of which is broken. The receptacle is divided into arched niches, four in front and at the back and 
three at the sides with delicate columns decorated with flowers and leaves at the top. Except for the 
back of the box, each niche contains female dancers in pairs. The arched niches at the back contain 
highly stylised lions. The top of the lid is bordered on all four sides with rosette bands. The rest of the 
space is divided into three registers, the top register being again divided into ten cartouches, the central 
and bottom registers into eight. In the top register, beginning from the left, appear the ten arataras of 
Visnu. The central register shows Venugopala flanked by gopis. Rama and Sita are also shown. 

A comparison of the figures carved on the casket with the figures of dancing girls on the plateform 
from Vijayanagara leaves hardly any doubt that the casket belongs to the same region and period, t. e. 
middle of the 16th cent. A. D. 



' Acc. No. 61.102 ; ht. IS.Scras. 

* Similar Jati-miAat can be seen in Kliichlne. Garcia ; 
Sec J. N. Bancrjee, Tfte Development of Hindu Iconography, 
Frontispiece ami pi. XV, 2. 

* For similar treatment sec KUiching Ganeia rctcrred to 
above. 



* Similar bells were noticed in Radha and Krishna figures 
also discussed earlier, p. H9. 

' Robert Sew ell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 274. 

• IbU.. p. 352. 

' Molichandra, p. 61 ; Museum Ace. No. 59.8; ht. 5.5 cms, 
width 8.5 cms. 
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Ivory panel showing female dancers 

The Victoria and Albert Museum, London has a fascinating group of dancing women carved out 
on a panel 1 which was most probably fitted to a box, as shown by the nail-marks at the two ends. It 
shows four female dancers in diffcient poses, two of them are dancing togather. Rectangular in shape, 
it has a beaded border airound. The dress and jewellery as well as the female forms, make it clear that 
it is a seventeenth century Kerala work. 

Back arch of a Suhhusana from Gujaiat 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 2 has a decorative ivory pi isfha of a simhasana measuring 
56x26 cms (PI. 104). Jt is symmetrically decorated on both sides of the dividing central line and the 
ornamentation is veneered on a specially prepared ground of mica. The decoration as it starts from the 
outer edge has (i) a thick circular rope motif; (2) a broad band or floral meander; (3) a double thin 
line dehning the motif painted red and (4) a delicate pan a torana or a palmettec confining the border 
from inside. The background is arabesque within which Krishna is depicted tending cows as a cowherd. 
He is wearing a dhoti, dupattd and mukiita which is three pointed. Out of the three cows on either side 
two are accompanied by their calves. All the cows arc looking upwards. The perforated scroll work, 
specially the border, reminds us of the jali work in stone seen in various masjids of Gujarat. 3 The 
Krishna and cows figures also compare favourably with Gujarati painting of J 7th century, 4 a date to 
which this work can be safely assigned. 
Gajalakshmi from Karnataka 

Karnataka (Mysore) has been famous for its continued ivory carvings since times immemorial. 
The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay has a figure of Gajalakshmi 5 carved almost in round. The goddess 
is wearing a mukuta, necklaces, a breast-band and sari with one end tucked behind and secured with a 
waistband seated in padmasana on an expanded lotus, the petals of which cover the tunate-shaped base. 
Het' right hand is broken and in the left hand she holds a lotus. On either side an elephant pouring water 
fiom a pitcher held in its trunk. Stylistically it can be assigned to c. 17th century Karnataka. 

Hie makara-head palancpdn rod-end 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay has yet another 17th century ivory from Kerala region— 
a grotesque form makara-hcad* which in all probability served as a decoration to a palanquin rod. 7 The 
nose is beaked and the wide open mouth with red lacquered gums, bare fangs and red lolling tongue 
increase the effect of grotesqueness. 

Kaliyamardana Krishna 

, The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay has a small carving showing a Kaliyamardana Krishna,* 
dancing over the Kaliya in a frame. The treatment of the volumes of the figure of Krishna within the 
framework of the mandala is quite notewoithy. He is flanked by static female attendant figures, one to 
his left being quite large as compared to the one on his right. It is a South Indian, perhaps Tamil Nadu, 
work of I7th century A. D. Many similar pieces arc known from the region in bronze, which was more 
popular medium. 
Statue of a Na}ak King 

A standing figure of a Nayak king 9 on a high pedestal, having traces of colour on his headdress 
and pedestal, forms part of the collection of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 



1 Ajit Chose, "Some old Indian hones", JRupant, No 32. 

P- 127-128, fig. J. 
* Shridhar Andhare, "Notes on some rcamt acquisitions", 

Bulletin of the Prince of lVa!ef Museum of Western India, 

No. 11, pp. 64-65, fes. 61-62. 
8 Ziyauddin A. Desai. Mosques of Ind-a, pp 41-42 and 

plates. ' 
'Stuart Cary Welch and Milo C. Rtfch, Godi,diromi 



and Peacocks, %. 15, 

* Motichandra, p <>3. 

* Ibid., pi. 17a ; Museum No. 60.5 ; 1st. 12.4 arts. 

' Similar decoration is l.nov,n m brass Jrom the Rani 
Rajwade collection. National Museum, New Delhi. 

* Desk Diary, WS- Tata Sons Pn\ Ltd.. pi. 13. 
» Ibtd., pi 12 
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The upper part of his body is bare and the lower is covered with a Mrf-pattcrned Mot!, fastened with a 
broad jewelled belt. He is wearing a plain peculiar headdress and several necklaces in his neck, wristlets 
in his hands and anklets in his feet. One of his hand is damaged and the other was holding a sword of 
which only the hilt remains. His facial features — arched eye-brows, lotus petal shaped eyes, full mouth, 
and Jewellery, make it evident that he is a royal family member of the Nayak period, i.e. 17th century 
A. D. Traces of colour shows that originally it was fully coloured, 

A Mughal Plaque 

The Mughal rulers, who were iconoclasts, patronised intricate floral patterned works in stone as 
well as in ivory. The Prince of Wales Musuem, Bombay has a plaque showing a flower vase motif. 1 
The exquisite delicacy of the arabesque design of the tree, the foliage and the birds is almost like a car- 
ving in marble, which was a favourite medium of this period, mid-17th century A. D. Two horse 
riders arc seen in the upper corners. Traces of colour arc seen at places. 

Three Mughal figures 

The National Museum, New Delhi, has a figure of an old man holding stick in his hand wearing 
a quilted coat coming below his knee.' The coat has some pattern over it and a shield and sword is hung 
at his back. His head is covered with a peculiar Muslim cap. He is accompanied by two female atten- 
dant figures clad in jamah. The facial features, specially the drooping moustache, and the dress of the 
three figures make it apparent that these were carved at Delhi in 17th century A. D. 

Panels from a Mughal box 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland has several ivory carved panels which once must have 
formed a box (PI. 106). One of the panel shows a king seated against cushion, smoking huqqa and en- 
joying music played by three musicians. A female chain i bearer and two armed men in attendance. 
Me^t panel almost repeats the same with little variations. Here the king is attended by a man holding 
a palm-fan and the three musicians happen to be females, each with a typical hair-bun, noticed in late 
Mughal painting. Third panel shows five armed figures standing in a niche facing left. Two other 
smaller panels show that armed figure each. Two even more smaller panels show an armed man each. 
All these panels combined together must have cmblllished a wooden box, as is apparent from the nail 
marks. The pagree and the dress of the king and other male figures and the hair-style of the female 
figures remind one of the late Mughal paintings of c. 1700 A. D. 

Mughal hory pmrder-horn 

A private collection in U. S. A. has a splendid example of ivory powder horn' which could have 
once belonged to some Mughal noble. This slightly curved example shows Shikargali or hunting scenes. 
The animal figures are carved in low relief and show deer, lion, tiger, hare, bufTalo and birds. One of 
the ends is carved in the shape of a cow's head. A band showing birds in his centre divide the horn in 
two parts and marks the opening of the piece. On the basis of the similar depiction of animals and 
birds in the Mughal paintings and textiles,' it can be assigned an early 17th century' date. 

Lion-headed dagger handle 

The Maharaja of Jaipur Museum, Jaipur has several examples of ivory handles of the Mughal 
period, one of which shows a lion's head.* It is carved out of walrus ivory, which was highly valued in 
the Mughal period. Known as madihaH-ka-dJnt or fish tooth it has a dirty yellow colour whose texture 
looks like as if crystallized into patches. The advantages of having walrus dagger or sword handles were 
its greater strength, finer and smoothen surface and greater resistence (less liability to slip in the hand) 
than in the case with ivory. 6 



1 Disk Diary, I96S. pi. 14. 

* BcihofT. p. 76. The book's attribution of these figures 
to Mysore is quite untenable on stylistic grounds. 

* Stuati Cary Welch, op. til., rl. 39 : size 18,6 X 3.9 cms. 



'Ibid., pi. 41. 
> Ibid., pi. 67. 

• George Watt, Win Art at Delhi, 1903, p. 173. 
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The present example has a vigorous lion head, With open mouth which could be dated to !7th 
cehturv Lahore. 1 

Ivory inlaid matchlock-butt 

Mughal rulers had a great fascination for decorating even their lathe! weapons. There are several 
examples showing ivory inlaid butts. 2 The Maharaja Jaipur Museum, Jaipur has a Mughal period match- 
lock which has a fine teak-wood butt inlaid with ivory. 3 It shows typical floral and scroll pattern of the 
Mughal period and was manufactured at Manpur, Rajasthan in the mid-1 7th century. 

Ivory Christ figures fiom Goa 

The Portuguese occupation of Goa brought changes in its art. The Goanese artist of 16th and 
17th centuries emulated the Christian works of art brought to that part of the country and carved them 
in ivory and Avood. 

The National Museum, New Delhi has two splendid examples of Goanese Christ figures in its 
collections. One of them shows him before crucifixion and the other after crucifixion. 

The first one shows Christ with only a loin cloth tied with a rope, the upper part of the body 
being bare. 4 The carver has carved the muscles and veins with a rare realism, specially his back shows 
even the ribs. His bearded face with half closed Chinese like eyes reflects the forgiveness which he 
preached to masses and the faint smile give him almost a divine character. 5 One of his hands rests on 
his chest and the other one is held on the loin-cloth. His right foot covers the left one. It can be 
assigned to 16th century A. D. Goa. 

The other ivory shows Christ after crucifixion apparent from the nail marks on his outstretched 
hands and feet. His bearded face droops to his right and eyes are closed showing, perhaps, him uncon- 
scious. He is wearing a crown of thorns. The only cloth he has on his body is a loin-cloth held with 
a rope. The carver has taken pains to show his bodily contours including ribs, veins, etc., realistically, 
a speciality of Goanese carvers of this period. The two arms, carved separately, are attached to the 
body. This, too, can be assigned to 16th century A. D. on stylistic grounds. 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, also has several Goanese ivory objects in its collection, 
the most outstanding being the crucifixion figure. 6 Similar to the one at the National Museum already 
described, it shows bearded figure of the Christ with outstretched hands. The hands and feet have 
nailmarks. He is wearing a loin-cloth fastened with a string. The upper part of the body is bare. The 
two arms are carved separately and attached to the body. The realistic treatment of the body showing 
the veins of the arms and legs and ribs at the back is something which is not seen in other Indian 
ivories. The fact is that the figure reproduce the Indian linear rhythmic grace in a theme which had so 
far been treated so as to arouse horror. It is datable to late sixteenth century on the basis of similar 
wooden figures in Goanese churches. 

Si, Francis o/Assisi, Goa 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay has an ivory figure showing St. Francis of Assisi seated 
in pensive mood. 7 While one of his hands is holding a bag resting On hts lap, the other is kept on his 
face. His ovaloid face, with closed eyes, also reflects his pensive mood. He is wearing a check-patterned 
coat covering up to knees. It appears that the folk terracotta work and wood carvings ha\e imbued 
this sculpture with a rustic charm. This, too, is datable to late 16th century A. D. 



1 Stuart Giry Welch, op. «/., p. 172. 
'Hermann Goetz, The Art and Architecture of Btkaner 
Slate, tig. 71, 

1 Stuart Cary Welch, op. eit., pi. 71. 

4 V. P. Dttivcdi, "Christ in Indian art", Spiritual Indn, 



No. 3 (July, 1, 1973), pp. 23-24. 
S V. P, Dwivcdi, "The pale grace of Indian ivories", 

Orientation*, 7. No. 3, p. 47. 
'Oft-jJtov, }96S,ph20. 
'lbfd.,p\. 19. 
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Head of Mary, Goa 

The head of Mary, 1 carved in round, shows her in a introvert mood. Her head is covered with a 
cloth tied tightly and large attractive eyes are down cast. The work can be assigned to 16th century 
Goa. 

A standing Saint, Goa 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay has yet another Christian ivory figure showing a standing 
saint 5 echoing the baroque workmanship of European Churches. The saint, wrongly identified as Christ 
by Moti Chandra, 5 has his hair parted in the centre and the tresses flowing on his shoulders, His 
drapery, a long robe covering even the feet and the flowing overcoat, is full of folds. The ivory 
figure was once coloured, traces of which arc still visible at places. Unfortunately, his hands are 
damaged and lost. A hole near the wrist indicates that the hands were perhaps carved and attached 
separately. His facial features and dress indicate a 16th century date. 
hory inlaid doors 

During this period ivory was also used for inlaying of doors. The inlaid doorways of the Ashar 
Mahal at Bijapur were made in 1580 A. D.* Another example of 1630 A. D. workmanship is available 
at Amber Palace, 5 near Jaipur. It seems, however, that such examples, because of the cost involved, were 
limited to the royalty alone. 
A Deccani ivory plaque 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay has an ivory plaque" which shows standing lovers in a 
cartouche. The tall male figure, wearing a Deccani turban, jamah covering up to feet, is trying to emb- 
race his beloved wearing dhoti and dapatta and having a peculiar hair style. Strange though it may seem, 
she is carrying a sword on her shoulder held in her right hand. Facial types of these figures— receding 
forehead, sharp nose and head-dress, point to its Deccani origin of 17th century. 
Conclusion 

The foregoing descriptions make it clear that in certain parts of the country, for example Orissa 
and Vijayanagar (parts of modern Andhra and Karanataka) the ivory carving continued the ancient 
traditions. However, even in these places by 16th-17th centuries their works loose the individuality 
and are reduced to mechanical products devoid of warmth. It docs not mean that they did not have 
any charm. The greatest contribution of the ivory carvers of Orissa, as late as the 17th century, is that 
inspitc of the lack of patronage and the changing taste they continued to keep the ancient tradition very 
much alive, although the craft had changed its face completely in the northern India. In South India, 
however, the age-old traditions in the carving continued uninterrupted and it was used in such profusion 
in the royal household that a full room was decorated with ivory. The Pae's description make it clear 
that the walls, chamber and rafters were all inlaid with ivory. These must have been wooden and were, 
perhaps, so profusely de;oratcd with ivory that the foreign traveller thought the whole structure to be of 
ivory. 

The Mughal rulers seem to have had ivory-carvers in their regular employ, as is evident from the 
reference about an ivory carving in Jahangir's memoirs. This carver was working in the seal-cutting depart- 
ment, which will m:an that p:rhaps ivory was used for making royal seals as well. However, because of 
the religious sanctions, figures in round, specially those of gods and goddesses, were not produced to 
the extant they were produced earlier. Instead many new items were included in the list of ivory' 
products. Mughals, who were very fond of Iniqqua smoking, used ivory for producing mimiils for indivi- 
dual use. These were, however, shaped like crocodile mouth, reminding one of the ancient tradition of 
the makaramukha-prariata mentioned by BJna. Ivory back-scratchers, fans, sword and dagger-handles 



'Desk Diary, 196S pi. 17, Prince or Wales Museum, 

Bombay Collection. 
" Ibid., pi. 16. 
>/4W.,pl. 18. 



' A.K. Coomaraswamy, The An anJ Crafts of Indiaaitd 

Cob". P- 176. 
« George Watt, Jniftin Art at Delhi, 1903, p. 179. 
'Desk Diary 19SS, pi. 15. 
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(for this purpose the Mughals preferred walrus ivory than the elephant tusks), chess und diaupadn pieces 
were some of the popular items of this, period. Ganjifa-cards, made of ivory and kept in ivory boxes, 
also became a craze during this period. Artist's or calligrapher's ivory pen-cases (kalamdans) were 
another popular .items with the Mughals. Such cases were usually decorated with intricate floral and 
scroll patterns, which are often found in Mughal marbles as well. > 

Establishment of the Portuguese colony at Goa in the 16th century A. D. gave another turning 
point to the Indian ivory carving. From this area came a strange intermingling of oriental and western 
art. The Indian carvers tried to adapt religions subjects for European use, which did not always yielded 
interesting results. Such ivories had a ready market in Europe and were hence produced in large 
numbers. The Goa artists made iconographic innovations as well. The "shepherd Rockery" which 
depicted a person, usually asleep on top of the statue, with flocks wandering around the centre and base, 
with another figure reclining inside the base, was such an innovation, Goanesc artists made ivory-inlaid 
furniture as well, which became quite popular in the western markets. 

It is also observed from some of the Goanese figures that quite often various limbs of a figure, 
specially the arms of crucified Christ, were carved separately and then joined together. Earlier most of 
the figures were carved from a single-piece of ivory, which sometimes limited the height of the pro- 
ducts. 

Jvory was also used for inlaying doors of the palaces, matchlock-butts, etc. The intricate inlay 
work showing floral and scroll patterns seems to have been quite popular and suited contemporary 
taste. 
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Historical background 

During the period under review the weakening of the Mughal rule at Delhi encouraged the 
emergence of the independent provincial rulers at Oudh, Bengal and Dccccn and also facilitated the 
rise of Marathas in the Western India. The European powers-Portuguese, English, Dutch and French- 
lured by the rich commercial prospects or the country, were also trying to establish themselves as 
trading concerns competing with each other. The East India Company (formed in 1599 A.D. at 
London), however, emerged supreme from among the foreigners and' the pact concluded in the year 
1717 with Emperor Farukhsiyar granted it free trade facilities in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The Battle 
of Plaussy in 1757 further enhanced the British prestige and v irtually gave them the key to their further 
success in India. Warren Hastings consolidated the gains made by his predecessor Clive and defeated 
the Mysore rulers to gain suzerainty in Dcccan. Lord Walcssaly, Hastings, Dalhousie, Cornwalis, 
William Bentick and other Governor-Generals firmly established the British supcrmacy in India and led 
to the establishment of the Empire in 1858 A.D. Certain parts of India, however, continued to be 
governed by the native rulers— Rajas, Maharajas and Na»-abs. The country attained independence 
in August 1947. 

Availability of the raw material 

India's developing contacts with Africa and Europe through the Britishers, provided the carvers 
with abundance of good quality African ivory and also created a growing demand for finished ivory pro- 
ducts in the European market 1 . From the African ivory the Indian carvers made their prized products. 

Another source or ivory, locally called machli-ka-dSnt, was Siberia from where mammoth ivory 
which had laid buried for countless ages in the frost bound drifts or Liakoff and New Siberia was 
supplied to India through land routes 1 . It is also possible that a fair amount of hippopotamus or "sea * 
horse ivory" and even of the "walrus ivory" was finding its way to India by passing through land 
routes. 

Besides these, the indigenous source, the elephants maintained by the Maharajas and those 
roaming in jungles, also continued to supply the raw materiaL Improved means of communications led 

1 George Wall, Man Art at Delhi, 1903, p. 174, He » rites, Europe under what is spoken as the East India trade." 
"A large percentage or the Mozambique and 'Zanzibar « IbM., p. 173. 
norv Imds us wa> lo Bombay and is re-exported to 
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to the establishment of carving centres at such places as Lahore and Ludhiana in Punjab and Pali and 
Jaipur in' Rajasthan, though elephants were not found in these areas. Ofcourse places like Kerala, 
Mysore, Assam, etc., where ivory was locally available, continued to have flourishing ivory carving 
centres. 1 

The growing contacts with European world not only increased the supply of the raw material 
from other parts of the British Empire. Asia as well as Africa, but also brought forth new ideas thereby 
economising the use of raw material. Even the smallest bits of ivory, including the dust produced by 
sawing 1 , was put to use. Production of buttons, cuff-links and billiard balk, etc. helped the carvers to 
utilise even the smallest parts of the tusks 2 . Demand of ivory inlaid wooden furniture created new 
opportunities. This again gave an extra facility to the carvers to make use of even thin srappings. 
Tims, we notice that during this period not only the raw material was available in greater quantity but 
it was being put to maximum use. v 

Technical know-how 

Opening of new vistas with the coming of the Europeans gave new dimensions to Indian ivory 
carvers' technical know-how. He got chances to see European, Chinese and other such products which 
influenced his working 3 . Increase in all round knowledge brought use of better and finer instruments 
although the basic tools remained the same. Use of lathe, however, seems to have been on increase 4 , 
specially for the round powder-boxes, vermillion-boxes, handles, etc. 

Yet another development was the establishment of large shops and kdrkhunas owned by the 
business class (and not entirely by the ruling class or guilds as was the case earlier). George Watt has 
referred to several such establishments at Delhi, Murshidabad 5 , etc. However, large ruling fami'ies 
continued to employ their own ivory carvers." 

Holding of several exhibitions at various places' gave the artists opportunities to see works 
of different Indian regions as well as those of other countries which resulted in increase in their technical 
know-how. 

Yet another development during this period was the abundant availability of different kinds of 
raw material — Indian, African, Siberian and Alaskan, etc. — which gave greater freedom of action to the 
artists. 8 The artists could choose the right type of ivory suited for the job. For example, in Hoshiarpur 
the hair-like thin lines of inlaid work was invariably done in the bluish white African ivory procured 
from Bombay port. 

The Ivory Carver 

Watt's statements that "the absence of a recognised caste of ivory carvers is one of the strongest 
points in favour of the contention that the industry as it exists at present, is a comparatively modern 
one 9 " is quite untanable in view of our carliar descriptions of ivory carvings right from the Harappan 
period, ancient literature and inscriptions spoke of guilds of ivory carvers. 10 Artist in ancient India 
was free to work in different mediums and that is why the ivory carvers came from different castes— 



> Ivory dust was used for polishing and for medicinal pur- 
poses. Information : Bhagat Bhim Sen, Nc.v Delhi. 

" Stpra Nandi, "Art of ivory in Murshidabad," Indian 
Museum Bulletin, IV, No. 1 r p. 96. 

s George Watt, op. cit„ pi. 42. It shows landscape and 
floral carvings on the back of 2 ivory brush frames and 
handles which clearly show Chines and European in- 
fluences, 

* Sipra Nandi, Op. at., p. 96. 

"' George Watt, op. at., p. 193. 



p. 178, "The Maharaja of Banaras have always 
retained court carvers Vrho have made fairly creditable 
work". 

1 Calcutta Exhibition, 1S64; Punjab E^iubiiien, 1881-82; 
Calcutta Exhibition. 1^83; and finally Delhi Ditibar Ex- 
hibition 1902-3. 

* Ivory was also available from Ceylonc. Burma and otter 
Asian countries. 
» George Watt, op dir., p. 176. 
** Please sec Chapter H, pp 16, 18 and 21, 
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Brahmins", carpenters', BUaskars 3 , Gudigars', etc, Muhammadan ivory carvers were also Jcnown. 5 Infact, 
quite often an artist was found working in more than one medium. 

The fact that one of the ivory carvers of Murshidabad court toured around other cities and was 
honoured at Jaipur court with valuable presents and a purse" shows that the profession had gained a 
social recognition by the J 8th century. Even more interesting is the fact that when this carver, Tulsl 
Karlgar, came back to Murshidabad after 17 years of absence, he was not only given a beautiful house 
in the Mahajantuli locality of the city but was paid salary for his absence as well. Allotment of house 
in Mahajantuli again shows the recognition attained by an ivory carver in the society. 

Watt, however, brings out a startling fact when he states' that majority of the ivory carvers 
working in Lala Fakir Chanda Raghunatha Dass's shop in c. 1900 were Brahmins by caste. How the 
Brahmins, the priestly Hindu caste, came to this profession, remains a matter of investigation but it 
certainly points out that the profession had received a social recognition and even the high caste 
Brahmins did not hesitate to take up the work of ivory carving. 

Like all other arts, the ivory carving has also been a hereditary art and the son of the carvers 
began to be instructed when little more then ten years of age." 

MODERN EXAMPLES OF BONE AND IVORY CARVINGS 

J>or) Inlaid doors. 

The doors of the Ban Mahal are overlaid with ivory that has been coloured with lac etchings. 
These were produced in 1711 A.D.* Ivory inlaid doors were noticed earlier as well. 10 

The Darshani door at the Golden Temple, Amritsar" is inlaid with ivory', much of which is 
stained in green and red. These doors probably date from Maharaja Ranjit Singh's restoration of the 
temple in 1802 A.D. 

The Gaj Mandir at Bikancr Fort Palace has a sandalwood door inlaid with ivory showing 
intricate floral and geometric designs. 12 These doors were carved around 1825, Such doors, however, 
were limited cither to rich people or to temples, gurudvaras, etc. 

Dampati figures from Mysore. 

The National Museum, New Delhi has two ivory figures, standing couple from Mysore" in its 
ivory collection. The man with his typical pagadi and jewellery, stands at case facing front. ,He is 
wearing a dhoti only, which is further strengthened by a palka, the upper part of the body being bare 
in the South Indian fashion. His jewellery includes se\cral necklaces, armlets, wristlets, etc. and he is 
wearing shoes. He stands on an octogonal pedestal. Folds of his dhoti, patka and pagadi are realistically 
rendered. The female figure (PI. 105) also stands facing front with a parrot perched on her bent left 
hand. Her other hand hangs by her side. She is wearing a sari held by a girdle, blouse and dupatta. 
Her jewellery include elaborate earrings, head ornament, several necklaces, armlets and wristlets. Lady's 
hair have been painted black. 

Another similar couple, which is coloured in bright red, black and golden colours, also exists in 
the National Museum collection." Their faciat type and dress indicate a 18th century date. 



1 George Watt, op. cit., p. 176. 
■ Ibid. 

• Sipra Nandi, op. cit., p. 94-95. 

• George Walt, op. cit., p. 143. 

• Jbld., p. 176. 

• Sipra Nandl, op. cit., p. 95. 

' George Watt, op. cit., p. 176. 

• ibid. 

• Ihhl. p. 180. 



Please sec Chapter IX, p. 124. 
11 George Watt, op. cit., p. 175. 

" H. Goetz, The Art and Architecture of Hikaner State, pi. 
40. 

» Museum Acc. No. 56.149/1-2. 

» Museum Acc. No. 65.446 & 65.447. Both couples are 
presently displayed in the 2nd floor gallery devoted to the 
Dccorathc Arts. 
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Ivory casket from Mysore, 

The Delhi exhibition of 1903 had exhibited an ivory casket bound in richly repoussed gold*. The 
side panels ofHhe casket depict jungle scene, one of the most beautiful showing elephant catching. The 
panel on the lid is a mythological subject, looks like multi-headed RSvana shaking Kailasa on which 
Siva and JParvaii are seated flanked by Ganesa and Kartikeya, The scene is encased with a floral and 
creeper design. The carving resembles such scenes carved on sandal wood boxes and is detable to 
e. 1900 A.D. 

Jvory book covers 

The palm leaf manuscripts were usually encased within two wooden or ivory covers to prevent 
them from warping. The ivory book covers were rare and usually limited to rojal copies only. The 
National Museum, New Delhi has an ivory book cover in its collection showing floral and creeper 
design on its outer side, the inner side being plain. The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay also has an 
ivory book cover fragment 1 measuring 1 1 x 10.8 cms. It is decorotcd with headings and rosette-end 
leaf borders carved in relief The plaque is divided into three arched panels with kirtimukhas. To the 
left stand a bejewelled figure of Slta wearing a sort and breastband and holding a lotus in the left hand ; 
a pine cone is in the foreground. In the middle stands Rama wearing a vanamala and jewels and 
holding the bow and arrow in his hand. The figure of Lakshmana is damaged. The reverse shows 
borders comprising leaves, rosettes, triangles and beads. The central panel, within a cartouche* depict 
a flower vase with parrots. The patterns are lightly scooped and filled in with green and red paint. It 
is datable to c. 1800 A.D. 

An elderly couple and mother and child fiom Lucknow 

During the 18th and 19th centuries Lucknow too became a centre of ivory carving. The Victoria 
and Albert Museum. London has three figures — a man and women in seated postures and a mother and 
child in standing position 3 . All the three figures have been treated rather boldly, specially at a time 
when figure carving in ivory was rather rare. The man wears a jcimah with floral pattern, a pearl 
necklace, a belt and a pagadi with kalagt His moustache and three lines on forehead show that he is 
a Hindu noble and so is the lady wrapped in a sari having leaf pattern. Same pattern is seen on the 
dress of the standing mother, the third figure. These figures were most probably produced in late 18th 
century at Lucknow. 

A model of palanquin with bearers from Afysore 

The National Meseum, New Delhi has a miniature model of a palanquin (PI. 109), being carried 
by four bearers and escorted by two attendants, one on cither side. A queen is seen sitting inside. The 
palanquin is painted with floral and scroll design as well as seated human figures. All these figures, 
caived separately and assembled together, stand on a rectangular platcform having railing on its two 
sides, 

The dress and treatment of the figures as well as the painted designs make it apparent that it was 
carved in Mysore (Karnataka) during the 19lh century A.D. 
Minor frame 

Among many new uses to which ivory was being put to in the 19th century, the mirror frame is 
quite important*. The pediment 1 of one such example shows Krishna's theft of the clothes of the 
celestial milk maids while they were bathing. 5 The side panels of the mirror depict the contemporary 
pleasures of the Indian and English gentlemen. Tho formei smokes his huqqa listens io the song of the 
dancing girls and cherishes his wife and children. The latter walks abroad with English lady (wearing 



1 George Walt, op, fit., pi. 40. 
* Moii Chandra, p. 63, pi. J6 a, b. 
s Ajit Ghose, "Some old Indian hones", Rupam, No. 32, 
p. 127, figs. E. FnndG. 
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skirt) and goes for hunting. AH these scenes are depicted in panels which are carved in crude reliefs, 
while the two loner legs arc caned like lion's paws, two leaning boys arc fixed on the upper two corners. 
According to Kipling, the mirror frame was produced in central India during the 19th century A.D. 

hory gun-powder flask 

A fish shaped ivory inlaid gun-powder-flask (PI. 107) is a typical example of its type manufactured 
in plentiful during the 19th century*. The chevron pattern ivory pieces, nailed together on the body of 
the fish, make a realistic impact. Her mouth, which is also the mouth of the flask, is also well carved 
like that of a fish. It was made in Rajasthan. 
Comb caned with Mahcilakshmi 

J. L. Kipling has illustrated an ivory comb from Satara, Maharastra, which shows goddess 
Lakshmi being bathed by two elephants whose uplifted trunks carry cliambus. Six other panels, 
three on cither side, show yaktha type figures. A floral border enclose these figures. It was manu- 
factured at Satara in the 19th century A.D. 3 

Ivory figures of female musicians from Jaipur 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay has several miniature figures of female musicians playing 
on different musical instruments.' Four such figures, depicted on the Desk Diary, /96"S S , show them 
wearing skirt coming upto ankles, blouse and a sash. Their hair are tightly combed and culminate in 
a pony-tail and ihcy are wearing profuse jewellery. AH these figures arc bare-footed. 

Two other similar figures with the same museum show two females standing facing each other, 
one holding a parrot and the other a pichkari (?) Their skirts are patterned and they arc wearing crown 
showing their noble ancestry. Both arc wearing shoes as well." 

All these were carved in the 19th century, most probably at Jaipur. During this period the 
composition tends to become awkward and the treatment is static. They all lack the expressive quality 
of the earlier days probably because of mass production. 

An ivory sealed dog 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay has a small seated dog figure of ivory, painted with brown, 
pink and black spots.' He is seated on a rectangular plateform lacing front and has a vigilant look, so 
characteristic of the dogs. This was also produced during the 19th century A.D. 

hory inlaid rifle butt 

Ivory was also used for inlaying the gun and rifle butts. The present example (PI. 108), housed 
in the National Museum, shows floral patterned inlay on the rifle butt." Its narrow size did not allow 
much scope for inlaying work. This, too, was done in Rajasthan during the 19th century A.D. 
hory inlaid furniture 

During the 18th-19th centuries ivory was increasingly used forveneering European style furniture 
made in India. Perhaps it became the fashion of the day in Europe to have Indian ivory worked 
furniture. . 

The Delhi Durbar exhibition of 1903 had exhibited a back-rest of a settee from the Palace of 
Mysore collection." It Avas a tympanum shaped and perforated panel of intertwined four-footed and 



1 National Museum Acc. No. 58.45/1. 

* JX. Kipling, "Indian ivory caning". The Journal of Indian 1 Ibid, Cover figures. 
An, No. 7, p. 51. • Ibid. PI. 23. 

* Poona too had some ivory comb makers, cf. Cicil L. 1 Ibid., pi. 25. 

Burns, A Monographon hory Canlnz, pp. S-9. • Musuem Acc. No. 61.44G, 

« Drik Diar } , 1568, Tata Sons Pvt. Ltd., pi. 2S. * George Watt, op. cit., p. 189, pi. 73. 
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feathered dragons, of all shapes and sizes, richly carved, gilded, stained and lacquered. Underneath 
was a band of cuspcdly arched panels each filled in by perforated h cries, depicting trees with birds 'on 
the boughs and animals resting beneath. The frame of the whole structure was elaborately veneered 
with ivory, every portion of which was engraved and painted. It was produced in Mysore during the 
17th century. 

Queens collection, London 1 has a chair veneered and engraved with ivory. The back-rest shows 
entwined lion's heads. Other decorations, all over the chair, shows floral and creeper designs in con- 
trasting black colour. This was produced in Madras in c. 1770 A.D. 

It is also known that Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General of India, acquired some ivory 
inlaid furniture from Murshidabad 2 , presented to his wife by Mani Begum, originally a nautch-girl from 
Delhi and later Begum of Murshidabad, wife of Mir Ja'far 3 . Yet another letter, written by Hastings 
from London on 20th, May 1786 to his Agent in Calcutta also mentions the ivory furniture. 4 The two 
letters show the importance the Indian ivory furniture had attained in the then British Society. Further, 
an ivory bed was presented by Warren Hastings and his wife to Qncen Charlotte of England 5 , for which 
she had to hear from Burke that "Queen's virtue was only exceeded by her avaricc". n The fact that the 
Queen of England was presented with an Indian ivory cot shows the importance attached to the product 
by that time. 

Recently a settee of carved ivory with painted and gilt decoration wes published by Veronica 
Murphy 7 . Its legs, five in the front, have been shaped like the lion's paws. The decoration shows 
floral and leaf designs on the legs as well as on the back-rest. A chair with exactly similar design is 
housed in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 8 Both these seem to be product of Mysore during 
the second half of the 18th century. Some people have tried to link these furniture pieces to Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore but that is yet to be established. 

A toilet glass, on a stand of stepped drawers, in veneered and engraved ivory" is a superb 
example of late 18th century Mysore workmanship. Cabinet and stand of rosewood, inlaid and veneered 
with engraved ivory 10 is a fine example of Madras workmanship. It is well known that ivory furniture 
was made to European designs in Bengal. Madras and Mysore in the 18th century. The Bengal furniture 
was mainly of solid ivory, carved and turned, while that of the South tended to be veneered, engraved, 
and inlayed on wood. 

Carved ivory inlaid carriages 

The Maharaja Banaras Vidya Mandir Museum, Ramnagar, Varanasi has an unique example of a 
horse-carriage, locally called tam-tam, which is profusely covered with carved ivory panels, so much so 
that even the spoked wheels are covered with ivory. On the two sides, it has several rectangular 
medallions, the central one showing Maharaja of Kaslu's emblem while the others show hunting scenes. 
Varanasi seems to have been continuous centre of ivory production." One of the Maharaja's palanquin 
and one haudah also have ivory decorations. 12 



1 Veronica Murphy, "Art and the East India trade (1500- 
1875) and some lettlc-known ivory furniture", The Con- 
noisseur, Dec. 1970, p. 233, tig. 5. 

! Ibid., p. 232. In a letter dated 14th, Nov., 1784, Warren 
Hastings wrote to his second wife Marian; "The Begum 
sent me more than one message expressive of her dis- 
appointment at my passing the city (Murshidabad) as she 
had prepared an etcgant display of your chairs and 
couches for my entertainment,........". 

1 ibid. 

1 Ibid. It states, "Renismbsr to enquire for and to send 
my ivory cot-..,.. .....Mrs. Hastings desired to inform 

you that the Begum's ivory chairs are of great value 



5 K Feiling, Warren ffastfazs, pp. 310,321. 
4 J bid. 

7 Veronica Murphy, op. c(l„ fig. 6. 

8 Ibid., fig. 7. 
*Ibid„ fig. II, 
<" Ibid., fig. 12, 

11 G. Watt, op. clt., p. 178, The tradition continued till the 
merger of the states in Indian Union. Tiie author had 
the good fortune of interviewing the lost ivory carver of 
the Maharaja's Court in the year 1971 when he had al- 
ready switched over to the profession of the watch- 
repairer. 

« V. P. Dwivedi, A Brief Guide to Maharaja Vanarm \'id\a 
Mandir Museum, 
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During the 17th-18th centuries carriages were often covered with ivory carved panels. Coomara- 
swamy has illustrated two such examples from Tanjorc. 1 While one of these shows only carved panels, 
the other carriage was embellished with carved and veneered panels. The Mattanchcri Palace Museum, 
Cochin has also exhibited a 18th century palanquin cmbelishcd with ivory. 

As against such carriages the Murshidabad artists excelled in caning peacock-shaped boat 
(Muyiirpankh!) models in ivory. The Indian Museum, Calcutta has several such examples, one of 
which shows a pavilion over the barge making it apparent that it is a royal boat. 1 Twelve boat-men 
are rowing it and two other stand guards. Its outer body is beautifully carved giving it a feather like 
treatment. Its right end is shaped like a peacock-hcad. It is a 19th century product from Murshidabad, 
Bengal. 

The subjects of common interests, such as ekka or carriage drawn by a horse, formed popular 
theme of ivory carvings during the 18th-I9lh centuries at Lucknow. The vigorous portraiture of the 
horse and the driver with his peculiar head-dress, and the dress of the nobleman seated inside with a 
special headgear, typical of the period of Nawabs of Lucknow, not only fixes the locality of its manu- 
facture but also indicates it's period, i.e. 19th century A.D. 1 

Ivory Khadaun (Sandals) 

The National Museum, New Delhi has a pair of ivory sandals carved at Murshidabad.* It has 
carving also which shows hat wearing foreigners similar to which are seen on Saluclwr saris. These 
were produced in the 19th century. 

hory Thumb-guards 

Indian archers have been famous for their marksmanship for centuries. These archers, in order 
to safeguard their thumb while shooting arrows, used thumb-guards made of jade or rock crystals, etc. 
but sometimes also of ivory. Udaipur, Rajasthan was famous for these thumb guards (ungot dans) 
most of which were richly coated all over with pale green, or dark claret red, or deep brown or other 
colour of lac. Through this and on the white surface below a delicate design was scratched which 
usually depicted hunting scenes. 5 

Money counting board. 

The Delhi Durbar Exhibition of 1903 exhibited a money counting board from Kerala. 4 It 
demonstrated the purity in design and feeling, which is a feature of the Kerala ivories. The rectangular 
board had circular holes which could accomodate 100 Chukrams for counting purposes. Its handle 
showed floriations proceeding from addorsed leogrifls. It was produced in c. 1900 A.D. 
An octagonal ivory box 

The box illustrated by Burns,' was made of small pieces of ivory joined together at each angle of 
the octagon, while the top Was carved from a solid piece. The later which served as a lid, was decorated 
with two reclining male and female figures probably under a tree. The male figure was seen holding a 
sword by the right hand, while the female figure was shown reclining on a lion with a bird on her knee. 
The sides of the box are decorated with male and female figures who seem to be the attendants standing 
in front of the doors. The box had actogonal base and eight legs. The whole box was decorated with 
minute floral and geometric designs and motifs and was made at Bhuj, Gujarat during the later half of 
the 19th century A.D. 



1 A.K. Coomaraswamy, The Arts and Crafts of Ind'.a and 

Cexhn, fig, 137-13S. 
5 Sipra Nandt,o/<. cil., fig, II, A similar boat, produced 

in the recent scars, exists in the Crafts Museum, New 

Delhi. 

'A.K. Bhattacharya, 'A Survey of the art and technique 
of ivory in India'. Studies in Indian Culture, Dr. Ghulam 



Yazdani Commemoration Volume, p. 142. 
4 Museum Acc. No. J6.76/6A-B 
*G. Watt., (vi. c//.,p. 180 
• Ibid., p. IBS. 

' Cecil L. Burns, A Monograph on hory Caning, pp. 4-3, pi. 
la and lb. 
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Ivory and silver woven mat 

The Maharaja Banaras Vidya Mandir Museum has more than one example of mat woven with 
the thin stripes of the ivory and silver. One of these shows square pattern in the field and geometrical 
floral patterns on the borders. These are said to have been woven around 1900 A.D. 1 

In this connection it may be interesting to note that Srihatta or Sylhet in Assam has long been 
famous for its 'ivory mats, fans and other articles'. 2 
hot y pen cases 

The Maharaja Banaras Vidya Mandir Museum, the National Museum 3 as well as many other 
museums in India have ivory pen cases produced in the 19th century. Usually they show low carved 
floral patterns on their lid and body and have several compartments inside including those for ink-pots. 
Bone figures from Orissa 

The National Museum, New Delhi has several small bone figures showing mother and child 
theme. 4 While two of these show the mother reclining, two others show them carrying the baby in their 
laps. Yet another shows the mother in seated posture feeding the baby. The sixth piece shows the 
mother busy in some household task. These fertility figures ware carved in 19th century in Orissa. 
Ivory toys and other game pieces 

Ivory, being a status symbol since times immemorial, was used for preparing toys also for royal 
and rich children. Rattles, yo-yo discs, lattoos, etc., were the items produced from ivory. Sometimes 
these were coloured, too. 

Jaipur specialised in producing chess and chattpada game-pieces. Most of these are coloured in 
bright plain colours. The National Museum has a complete chess set, figures ranging in height from 
2 cms to 5 cms. 5 These are coloured in green and mauve colours. The same museum has exhibited a 
chattpada set also, which is painted in red, green, black and brown and show creeper designs in golden 
lines 0 . Many others museums in the country have such 19th century chess and chattpada sets in their 
collection. 

Ivory paper knives 

Ivory paper knife, used to open letters by nobles and other rich persons, seems to have been in 
vogue during the 18th and 19th centuries. The Maharaja Banaras Vidya Mandir Museum has a paper 
knife shaped like a dagger. The National Museum, New Delhi has a paper-knife with broad fiat end 
having peocock feather design 7 . The handle shows large leaf pattern and is surmounted by a bird 
(PI. 1 10). It is a typical product of 19th century Kerala workmanship. 

It ory figures of godi and goddesses 

Bengal has a long tradition of making clay, stone, wooden and bamboo-pulp Durgl and Saras- 
watl figures for annual pujas. Usually such figures arc prepared every year and then immersed in the 
Ganges, but some ivory figures of Durga, psrhaps carved for home-shrines during the 19th century, 
still survive. Though smaller in size such figures show how ivory came to be used for tradition-bound 
figures of gods and goddesses. 

The Indian Museum, Calcutta has a multi-armed Durga Mahismardim, carved of ivory at Murshi- 
dabad during the 19th century A.D. 8 It is composed of several smaller pieces. Gancsa on her light and 
Kartikcya to her left. Besides the demon Mahisa, she is flanked by two attendant figures. The back 



1 Information courtesy the last court ivory carver of 

Maharaja Banaras. 
s G. C. Dutta,v<f Monograph on hor} Carving, pp. 1-10. A 

similarly woven hand-fan iPankhS) having ivory handle 

is exhibited in the National Museum (Museum Acc. No. 

5S.4/22 ) 
5 Museum Acc. No. 57.92/16. 



* Six of these ttere exhibited in the 'Mother Godde«* exhi- 
bition held in the >ear 1976. 

s Museum Acc. No. 59.306/1-32. 
« Museum Acc. No. 63,U25'M9 

* Moseiim Acc. No. 56.23/2 
' Sipra Nandi, op. at., fig. 1 
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arch, or prabha shows many figures carved in low relief. Several decorative altachments in the shape 
of turanj decorate the prabha. Almost a similar figure was shown in Delhi Durbar Exhibition of 1903. 1 

The Indian Museum, Calcutta collection has yet another figure of Devi, i.e. Kali trampling a 
corpse. 5 This shows four-armed figure standing over a corpse and a prabha, with usual attachments, is 
at her back. It was carved at Murshidabad during the late 19th century. 

A seated figure of four-armed Gancla is still more interesting, as it is flanged by two attendant 
figures dressed in late 19th century achakan, trousers and pagatji? 

The National Museum, New Delhi has several small figures showing various deities. The gallery 
exhibits Biahma,* Surya 5 and a few others.- Brahma and Surya seems to have been made in South 
India. 

The Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Los Angeles has a figure of Murlidhar Krishna standing 
playing on flute on a round ivory pedestal. The child Krishna (Pi. Ill) is naked and the only 
cloth he has hangs on his right arm. He is wearing a crown, two necklaces, one armlet, girdle and 
bangles. The statue was damaged at the forehead. His body and face is rather plump and reminds the 
onlooker of the christian angel figures of 19th century. The face is radiating with a divine smile. In 
all likelihood it was caned at Delhi as the city seems to have specialised in making the tourist-trade 
oriented figures from 19th century onwards. 

Conclusion 

During the period under review ivory expanded among the middle classes and brought about a 
wider adoptation of the material whereas previously its ownership was limited to noblemen, kings and 
rich only. If viewed on a wider horizon it was in keeping with the 18th century emancipation of the 
middle classes who began to attain belter economic and social status. Besides being carved as usual 
plaques, statues and the like, the ivory was now also used for cuff-links, buttons, inlay in wood and boxes 
of various types. 

The change is reflected in themes aswell. Objects of common interest, such as ckka (the two- 
wheeled horse carriage), palanquin-carriers, dogs, elephant and camel riders, etc. were also carved in 
ivory. Such products had no utilitarian purpose to serve except being objects or decoration. 

Another very important development during this period was the association of various centres of 
ivory production with certain type of products. A MayOri boat or a multi-armed Durga was produced 
at Murshidabad or other neighbouring centres of Bengal. Similarly Orissan carvers attained proficiency 
in intricate /off work, those of Jaipur in preparing Mughal type figures and coloured chess and ehaupatfa 
game pieces. Ivory carvers of Mysore and Kerala excelled in carving figures of gods and goddesses. 
The striking feature of Delhi work of the 19th century was a rich fiat arabesque tracing with lacc-like 
perforation arcading mythological or animal penels. 

Bone's use for carving declined during this period and except for some small figurines showing 
mother and child from Orissa, in all likclyhood connected with some fecundity rights, not much is found 
by way of bone carvings. The carvers, however, discovered that the use of stag's horn (once the outer 
bark is chiselled it looks as pale-white as the ivory) for inlay work in wooden furniture gives almost the 
same effect as that of the ivory. 

The colouring of ivory' came more in vogue during this period. Specially the boxes and in many 
cases furniture items were embellished with rich colours. Chess and chaupaja game pieces were often 
coloured. 

1 George Watt, op. c!t„ pi. 40. * Museum Ace. No. 62.470. 

* Sipra Nandi, op. clt., fig. HI. » Museum Acc. No. 62.469. 

» IbU., fie. IV. 
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Mass production of these items, however, made them quite mechanical and stereotyped. The 
products Jacked the expression of warm feelings noticed in early periods. The souvnair items, either gods 
and goddesses or Titilitarian objects like table lamps or jewcllcry-bdxes, are very intricately carved and 
make one marvel at the competence of the carvers but they all look alike. The earlier touch of 
individual finish is lacking because of the mass pioduction, 

In many cases, specialisation being the trend of the day, each ivory object had to undergo seveial 
hands before reaching the buyer. The obvious result was that the products lacked the fine finish. Some 
times the utilitarian purposes also restricted the embellishment. 

As regards the supply of raw material each centre had its own source of supply on which depen- 
ded the quality of their products. The purity, opacity and stability of the Kerala ivories when compared 
with the flimsy brittle goods of Murshidabad, arc doubtless largely due to the superiotriy of the green 
ivory invariably employed by the workers in the former, over the old brittle ivory of the latter locality. 

However, it is surprising to note that in none of the regions ivory carving was found to occupy 
the prominent position that it might have been anticipated to hold in a country where ivory has been 
aristically worked up for many centuries. 

The modern ivory workers mostly make objects of utility such as table lamps, combs, buttons, 
paper-cutters etc. which have a steady demand from the tourists. Figures of gods and goddesses and 
decorative figures of elephant or camel riders, etc. are produced as objects of decoration to catei to the 
tourist-trade. All these products reflect a technical competence of the highest degree but lack the 
expressive quality, intensity and ferver of the earlier products which comes from devout faith. 

There has always been great differences in the artistic ability of the individual carvers, bin there 
is plenty of evidence that every age and period had master-ctaftsmcn. There was also poor quality 
work resulting from mass production which was also accepted primarily because ivory was a valuable 
material and was, therefore, preserved. Towards the end of the 19th century the introduction of 
machines as part of the new industrial age in India accelerated the decline of craftsmen and artists. 
Rigidity replaced inspiration. Their devotion to details resulting fiom their technical competence, 
was at the expense of expression. 
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Chandraeupta Maur>a, 50, 51 
Clundrakcuigarh, 62, 67 
Chan.lrtplda, 24 
Clwnhu-ilaro. 2, 8, 30, 34, 37, 39 
CiiAtioi, IS 

Charlemagne Collection, 111 
Chfrsada, 100 
Chlrudatta. 22 
Ch.miKuta, 125, 133, 134 
Chaurasi mound, 62 
Chtdi.SI 
Check-bar, SO. 94 
Ch.ss, 125, 133, 134 
Chessmen, 8.9. I0J, 110, III 
Chevron pattern, 55, SO, 130 
ChhaJmia JMaka 20, 54 
Chiidc. 0„ 29 

China, 27. 43, IS, 73, 97, 100, 101 
Chinese. 4, 27. 87. 97, 101, 123, 127 
Chtntamani. 25 
Cbitand. 12.42. 44,45,47, 45 
Chisel. 11. 13. 14. 15.31,42,43,44, 

46. 47. 48, 57. 60, 79, S5 
Clmla, 109 
Christ. 123, 124. 125 
Clvt-Fan-CM, 2T 

Cirtle and dot motif. 51, 54, 55, 67 
Cit) goddess, 100 
Cine, R., 126 
Club, 120 
Coal, 2 

Com, 58,65,72, 86,99 

Colas, 107, 103 

Collynam-MicV, 7, 21. 54 

Comb. 8,9. 12, 14. 15,32,39. 45, 47. 

4% 53. 54, 57, 59, 64. 67, 69. 74, 75, 

76, M, S6, 94, 130, 135 
Corch, 14,9:5 
Container, 7, 11 
Co "naraniainj. A.K., 132 
Copper rntrrar, 35 
Copvr r' .'e. IS. 17 
CVj-P-i ' 2 > 



Corrsvalis, 126 
Coromandal, 27 
Cosmetic sticks, 67 
Cot, US 

Couch. 21.23, 26, 
Co»', 49, 122 
Creeper desijn, 129, 131 
Cretan, 36 

Criss-cross, 6. 31, 36, 55. 61, 91 
Crocodile, 10.24 

Own, 102. 103, 104. 105.119, 123, 
134 

Cuir-rmt, 8, 10. IZ7. 134 
Cunningham, A., 98, 101 
Cup. 77 

Cushion, 91. 122 

D 

Daegcr, II, 43. 45, 85, 86, 104, 113, 

114, 118, 122. 124. 133 
Dalhousie, 126 
Dalverzin Tcpe, 9 
Damodaragupia. 9, 25 
Damriili, 100, 118, 128 
Dancer. 8), 108. 112. 117. 120, 121 
Daneins figure. 59 
Dancing girl. 9, 32. 120, 129 
Dancing women, 121 
Dantagnha. 120 
Darius 1, 16. 51 
Dasaratha, 18 
Dcsoptukfa, 25, 
Das id. I 

Deer. 37, 90. 118. 122 
Delhi Durbar Exhibition, 130, 132. 
134 

IXo. S.D..67 

Deojaii Hading, 42 

Dcramyagala, P.E.P., 4 

Desalpur, 23 

Deshpandc, M.N.. 82 

Desk Diary 1963. 130 

Dlnnyakataka, 82 

Dhara, 109 

Dharadasa. 98 

Dharmaclukra, 81 

Dharmap.ito, 107 

Dharmu Sflirrai. 103 

Dharnikola. 86.94 

Dhas'alikar, M.K.. 56 

Diamond and reel motif. 78 

Dice, 8.9, 18, 20,30. 31, 34. 35. 39, 

47. 54, 55, 5S. 60, 67, 63. 69. 79, 83, 

Si, 93, 99, 100 
Dikshit. K.N.. 62 
Dipt;ch,4. 76, 100. 101 
Disc 45. 4S, S3, 133 
Disk, 57.53,80 

Dog, IIS, 119. 130,134 
Doll, 22. 61 



Domingo Part, 120 

Door, 8, 22, 124. 821 

Dot-in-circlc, 55, 56, 59. 67, 63, 75 

Drill, 15.31.34,45 

Drum, 89, 119 

Duck, S3, S9, SO, 94 

DugOn", 3 

Du-ga, 133, 134 

Durjodhana, 19 

Dutch, 126 

Dvipjntara Bharata. 103 
Dvs-arf,89, 110 

E 

Ear cleaner, 19,58, 77,94 ,95 
Ear ornament. 25, 92 
Ear plaques, 6S, 92 
Ear-reel, 68 

Ear-ring, 22. 24. 26, 45, 62. 63, 64, 
65, 66. 81, 82. 92, 93, 102. 103. 107, 
110. 115, 123 

Ear-«croll, 9. 22 

Ear-top, 119 

East India Company, 126 
Edilpur Copper Plate, 17 
Egvpt, 27, 29. 31. 47, 55, 56. 58, 65, 
SO, 

Egsptian, 14,32 
EUu, 132. 134 
Llamitc, 72 

FIcpnant, 1,2, 3,4, 5.6,7,9. 10, 11, 
12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25,26,29,30.51,52,53,55,61, 76, 
89,90,100,101, 110,111, 113, 114, 
117. 119. 120, 121, 125. 126. 129, 
130. 134, 135 

Equaslnan figure. 119 

Eran, 54 

Eskimos, 3 

Ethiopia, 16, 117 

Ewer, 10, 21,91 

Export, 16,27, 103 

r 

Flag. 76 
Ta-hsien, 97 

ran, 11,88. 115, 122, 124, 133 

Farukhsisar, 126 

Feline, 90 

Fcmao Numiz, 120 

File, 14 

nilet, 75, 115 

Firuz ShahTugtiiak, 117 

Fish, 12. 13, 31. 33, 43,44,75. 101, 

112, 122. 130 
nasi., 130 
rioat, 15 

Flute, E!>. 94, IN. 134 
rijsvhisk, 9, 11,78,83 
rolhgc, 122 



index . - l 

■ .. Forester, 20 ; 'S-.V- .-■•'-*< ■ v 1 '-, ' /■ 
;>r 125, 130. 131, 134 v "- .^V-<--- :. 



:j.Gaja'niahdi'r,,128 

\ Gaja sinSha 113, 114, 119 . ' ''• . 
,;qaja\yala; 119 .. ,\ ;■ ; 

'Gamesmcn,,12, 34,47, 68 

Gaming piece, 60 
• Games, 90, 1 10 

Garidhara. 66,73, 75, 100. 101 

Ganesa, 120, 129, 133, 134 

,GanguY28, 52,93, 113, 117, 133 • 

Ganjifa-card, 125 

Garuda, 90 
' .Gazelle, 89 . • 
; Geese, 90 

George, P. Bickford Collection, 103 

George Walt, 127 
, Ghaegar, 28 

Ghosh, A., 69, 76, SO, 111 - 

Gilgit, 48 . 

Girdle, 62, 64, 65,67,77,78.81, 87, 

92, 99, 102. 310, 112, 113. 134 
Goa, US, 123 
Goat, 49 
Goblet, 18 

Goddess, 62, 63, 133. 134, 135 
Golden Tempte, 128 
Gopis, 120 . 
Gouge, 15 

Govind Kcsavadcva, 12, 17 

Graeco-Bactrian, 72 

Greek. 10, 19. 26, 52,58,70,71.72, 

73,76, 77,78.91, 92, 97 
Grinder, 43 
Gunpowder, 130 
Gunlttr, 86 
Gupta Art, 73. 93 
Gupta coin, 98 
Gupta dynasty 96, 97 
Gupta Period, 22, 96, 9S, .99, 105, 10S, 

(20 

Gurjata Pratihar, 107 



H 



Hack-In. J., 93 : 
Hair bun, 122 

Hair phi, S, 9. 32, 3.9, 53, 54. 55, 5.9, 

.60,68.76.94 
Halakundi, 42,44 ,- 
Hammer, 15, 43 , 

Handle. 27, 35; 43, 47,55, 57, 59, 61, • 
67, 69,70, 77, 78,-, 79/ $0/84, 86, 91 v 
122, 124, 127; 132; 133 • --,■'>• 
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•j -'"Hand saw, 13- ' V >:< • ' .'--'-V; 

:. '.Hatiiimari, 18^99^-') /'""^ * 

, : .ilarappa; Ij^fetao,: 32. 33/35, -37, 

•.. 38. 35, "•. ; 

■ . Harappa'n, 9, 12,' 14; 28,39, 30, li'. 32, : 
33,34; 35,' 36,38/39;.40, 47,' 34, 56, 
59, 69; S3, 88, 95, 127 " '•. 
. Hare, 122 ' 
Harp, £9, 94, 105 
. Harper, 105- ;. . , ■ 
- Harpoon, 11, 42, 43. 44 
Harsavardhana, 23 ' 
Har?acarita, 23,102 
Harsha, 24, 96, 97 * 
Harvester, 43, 48 
I-lastinapur, 60/67 
Hathtal. 57 
Hnwdah 13! 

Hellenistic, Hellenic. 70, 71. 94 
Hatmct, H I 
Henry Couscns, 110 
Hindu, 7; 8 

Hippopotamus 1, 3. 126 
Hoe. 42 
Holder, 85 
Hook, 12, 36 
Hornbill,3 

Horse, 10, 80, 90, 96, 108, 1.14, 118, 

122, 126. 131. 132, 134. 
Hostu'arpur, 127 
Hoysalas, 106 
Hubart Knox. 44 
Hadud-aWAIam, 27 
Huna, 72, 96 
Huqqn, 1 15, 122, 124, 129 



1 



Ibex, 31 

IbnKhurdSdbeh.27 
Import, 106 

lndica, 26 •' ■ 

lndo-China. 73 

Iodo-Greek-coin, 85 - ' - 

Indonesian, 3 - 
Indra, 22, 103. 105, 107 ] '. 
Jnrl.rrw'ala pitplia.105 
Indus Seal, 29 - ■ 

Ink-pot, 133 

Inscription, 9, 12, 16/ 17, 37, 51. 52, 
57, 60, 72, 73, 84, 86, 96, 9.7,111, 
114, 119, 127 : - . ; 

Iran, .16, St, '56, 69 ■. ; '. , "' . ' ; 
Irc.n'.'Age, 29 -. ''" .- V' : : 
Italy. 51, 64' ■ ; , /'., 

ifuersicting pattern, 3 • 



Jnganlitrja. ,119 
Jag'ayapiitayfijS' ■ 



Ljahangir/-H6, ; H7\ If ^ #24 '. 

?Jai«o/S> nj'^, 25 ; 56: 52-f, 
'Jamims, 28,'il7.', 
Janapad.5Q •:'/„■>"!'• • 
.Japan, 48. 

: ;3ar';38;39,S7,'92-, y 

Jfitaka; 7, 11. 50, Sl{$i ; ' 

Java, 3, 27. 108;- ' ," ']{_ 

Jayaswal, K.Pv, 64 - . 
. Jayavasudeva, 98 . ' . , 

Jhclum Valley, 41 

Jhtisi. 54, 68,-87 - «'< '. 

Jorwe, 42, 85 - .; 

Jesus; 117-HS " ," 



K 



Kabul, 72, 87 . . : '. ', :., 

KadambaiT, 24, 1^2 . 

Kailash, 22, 129 ' ' , ; '."..'•• 

Kajula Kidphises, 71" '• "• 

KalanuMmi, 115' r ■ -. • • : .' 

Kali. 134 •' • w . 

. Kaltdasa, 9, 22. 25. 97 . .. .'--,;r 

Kalinga,51, 83 , '• '.'••■'•V. 

Kama, 24 ''\[- :: .--;1-y 

Kama siVra 22, 97 " • . '• ":■ 

KfimarlKind.fA - ,-. 

Kambuja, 27, I0S' '. ' . \v ; 

Kanchi.97 , 

Kanheri, 82 .' , '- 1 ^":\r." 

Kaniska, 71, 72, 73.87 ..: '• ,", }~ -' V 

Kannauj, 2h 96. »r- 

Kanoria Collection, 61-; 103, 105, 10S 

Kansu. 100-. '.' " ' - - 

Kanya ICiibja, 12 ■ ).■•■. ■' ■>■ •', . .. K 

Kapilvastn. 21 . -•"/=. 

Ksrkhjn!iV117, 127 ' "..'„. 
• Karia, 82 .. '' ' :■■ "•■ 

■ Karna, 19 *' ' . , .' 
Knrttfcc>>a,l29, m, ■ " • '.' . '. .-* 
Kashmir, 97,' 100, 'lOK 102: 103. m. 

103. 105/109 ' '■:) 
Knttravas,. 19'-; ' . ;. •""/ ' 
Kaufambi, 52, 53, 62, 6-1 - , 
Ktih.Uka'STmi;2i: ; ; . ' 

' KauVilya/51, 52 -. .,*.'.,' <'." -ItV'-'"- 
Kclga;.l7 '«• . 'V. ■ 'f 

Kliaroshlhi. 65, 66% / 7 ; 

, Khajitraho, .105 

:Kfii'lji;iK» ■:, ' C:"'./.' 
, ICfrontsa'rt. , 72'..; ,\ • 
Khotan, 72 HX) -' \ 

Kli.bu pass, 97 

-.~KShfca'fV90 ''.''."'J. - 
Kipling. 1, L"„ f 3D _ '"' t l , ■ 

Kirti.irtikl).*, 115. 129 ; ... , ' i "■ 

- i;;<,i, 2^ ". :'.';.'. 

■ Knocker, 91.. . , ' . / - 
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Kohl <xUi, 7, 33. 39,46,58. 59,60, 

M, 100 
Konarak, 10';, 113, 114 
Komlapur, 62.53,94 , 95 
Xonknn, 72 
Kovalan, 20 

Krishna, 119, 121, 12), 134 
Kshcmendra. 25 
Kuchai. 42 
Kuci-Shuang. 71 
Kumaradeu, 96 
Kumaragupta 1, 96 
Kunala 21, 
Xurkihar, 109, 111 

Ku 5 5na. 9, 63. 71. 72, 73. 74, 85. 86, 

87,92, 93,94.95,99 
Kush, 12 

Kuflaiimatam, 9. 25 
L 

Lagash, 29 
Lahore, 127 
Lakshmana, 99, 129 
Lakshmi, 130 
Lamp, 82 

Lanceolate pattern, M2 
LanVa, 18 
Lanknsuk, 27 

Lathe, 30. 35. 36, 63.83,91,95.9?, 

99, 127 
Lann literature, 26 
Latoos, 133 

Leaf pattern, 63, 129, 131, 133 
Lcogrvpli. 90, 132 
Lichha\i, 90 

Lion, 21, 31, 90, 101. 103, 105. 110. 

Ill, 114, 120, 122, 123, 130, 131, 132 
Literature, 90, 103, 127 
Luard, 114 
Lokanath, 101, 109 
Lothal,28, 29, 30. 33, 35, 38. 39 
Lotus, 63, 65. 91, 93, 99, 105, 115, 118, 

119, 120, 121. 129 
LurKtan, 76 

M 

Mackay.E., I, 10, 11,30,33,35,36, 

37, 39, 40 
Madhyadcsh, 63, 94 
Madura, 20, 119 
M.ldu'ai, 106 
Magadh. 19.50.51.96 

.\fahlbhlrata, 19 
Mahalakshmi. 130 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 128 
»1f.iA<lKiir», 10, 21 
Mahaska, 50 
Mah55.1n, 72, 111 
Mahcndta Pal. 107 
MahMhwar. 11,59, 85 



Mahisadal.47 

Mihmod of Gliazni, 107 

Mait'aka, 96 

Mailreya. 22 

Maiuri. A., 65. 66 

Makara, 90, 91. 93, 1 10. 121, 124 

Makran. 42, 97 

Malabar. 101 

Malayan, 4 

Malaya Peninsula, 27, 108 
Mallet, 13. 15 

Malvsa. 27. 42. 64. 66. 70. 72, SI. 105 

Mammoth, 2, 126 

ManasQro t 26 

Mt'inasotlfisti, 26 

Mangoose, 30 

Manjtiiri, 104 

Manpur, 123 

Manuscript Cover. 8. 10 

Mara, 105 

Marathas. 126 

Marshall. John, I, 31. 32, 33, 37, 56, 

58, 61.75,77.79.98.99 
Martand. 101. 105 
Mary. 124 
Mat, 133 

Mathura, 62, 66, 72, 73, 75, 76. 87, 91, 

92.93,94 
Maukharis of Kannauj, 96 
Mturyin. 20, 51. 52. 53, 63, 61, 64. 69, 

72, 85 
Maya, 8, 93 
Mcgasthcnes, 52 
MtfhtulSta, 22 
Mchrauli, 97 
Mesopotamia, 36 , 56 
Me>var. 116 
Microlith, 42.47 
Migcon, 111 
Mihira Bhoja, 107 
Milinda. 21 
MMiittapailha, 21 
MirZafar. 131 

Mirror, 63. 65,73.77.78, 82, 88.92, 

93. 110. 129. 130 
Mirror handle, 7, !>, 33. 63, 65, 67, 70, 

78 

Mirror-rod, 62, 63 
MSlhuni, 64.93. 94. 112 
Mlcchchhas, 25 
Modak, 120 

MoTicnjo-daro, 1. 9. 10, 1 1. 28, 29. 30, 
31, 32. 33. 34. 35, 35. 37, 33. 39, 59 

Money Counting Board, 132 

Monkey. 7, 11,25. 113 

Mother Goddess. 56, 59, 69 

Moli Chandra. 10, 62, 64. 65, 65 , 76, 
81.82. 89. 111, 112, 124 

Mrn)i«katlk, 22 

yifdmga, 94 

Mt. Vesuvius, 94 

Mughal, 9, U6, 117. 122. 123. 124. 
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125, 126, 134 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq, 116 
Muhammad of Glior. 107 
Murshldabad, 127, 128, 131, 132, 133, 

134. 135 
Mythical creature. 90 

N 

Nachna. 99 
Nagcr, 90 
Nagal, 67 
Nagara, 60 
Nagari, 68 
Nagarjuna, 72 
Nagarjunakonda, 8. 76 
Nagascna. 21 
Nagda, 56, 59 
Nagdeh, 33 
Nail. 93, 98, 121, 123 
Naktila, 19 
Nalanda, 111 
Nanavati. J.M., 59 
Nanda,5! 
Nandtpada,58 
Narayana, 17 

Narcndrasingh Singhi Collection, 
118 

NarmadJ, 28, 52, 72 
Narsinghagupta Biljdttsa, 96 
Narwhal, 3 
Nasik-, 73. 85 
Navdatoll. 11,59,85 
Nayak, 121, 122 

Necklace. 7. 1 1, 25, 61. 62, 63, 64, 65, 
75, 77, 81. 82, 87, 92, 93, 99. 102. 
103, 104, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112. 
114. 115, 119, 120, 121. 122, 128, 129, 
134 

Needle, 10, 11, 19.39.42. 43,44,47, 
48 

Neolithic, II. 13. 41, 42, 41,44,45, 

47, 48.49.64 
Nepal, 107 
Ncl-sinkcr, 44 
Ncvasa, 11, 67, 83, 84 
New Stone Age, 41 
AMJin. 50 
Noose, 120 
Nubia, 47 

O 

Ornament. 6, 8, 21,23.25,41,44, 45. 

48, 4), 65, 63, 77, 82, 86,92, 97, 102, 

112 
0\, 45 

P 

Pagan, 103 
Pahlava, 71 



:;iNDE?Cv^" Y-f?^, ...... .. .... 

Puta. !07, in , . _ .• . • 

Palaeolithic, 7; 10/ 11 ;' . .; 
^!an4iiiriB0,; : 16.a7. 18, 2K 121, 129, 
J3l;,134; i; • ;•' ' '• 

Palembarig, 27. 
VPatlava, 97, 107, 10S 
':P'a!mettc,-\121 . ' 

Palm-leaf, 65. 119. 129 
' Pahchas'ffcha, 105 
iPan.du-rajar-Dhibi, 42, 47 
-P.angain, 4 . 

^Paper-knife, cutter, 10,, 133, 135' 
Parantaka I. 106 
Parrot, 89,' 90. 113, 114, 129, 130 

Pa'rsva,:72 

:Parthian, 73,74,78, SO. 94 
ParvauV 129 
Pataliputra. 52- 60, 96 
Patlca, 63, 81, 112, 128 
Patna, 61,63 
Paunar, 61, 69, 100 
Peacock, 90. 132, 133 
"Pedestal, 55, 91 
Peg, 37, 97. 109 
Pen case: 125, 133 

Pendant, 1 1. 38, 45, 48, 56, 57, 59, 62, 

67, 68,77,78, 85, 86,92, 114, 120 
Pen-knife, 11 
Pen-stand. 115 
Pericles, 97 

Periplns, 27, 72, 81, 82, 112 
Persian, 72 
Persian Gulf, 108 . 
Peshawar, 73 
Petric, F., 32 
Philippines, 3 - 
Phoenician, 33 
Pkhknri, 130 
Piklihal, 42', 43 

Pillar, 16, 18, 37, 51, 62, 82.90, 97, 

98, 101,- 105, 109, 120 
Pin, 33, 36, 45, 47, 61, 81, 89. 99 . 
Pilalkhora, 64 

Plaque. 69, 83, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 95 
100, 102; 103. 105, 112, 122. 124. 
129, 134 

Plaussy. 126 

Point, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47. 48. 54, 55. 

60, 67, 68, 79, 83 , 85, 86, 98, 99, 100 
Polisher, 11.42,43,44 
Pompeii, 64, 65, 66, 67 , 70, 77. 81, 93, 

94 

. -Portuguese, 116, 123, 125, 126 
Post-Gupta Period, .96, 98 
Pot, 13, 36,44,75. 76, 86. 88 
Pounders. 42 . 
■Powder- Box. 127 
Powder-horn, -122. - . 
Prabhnsa Patan. 55, 68 . 
.Pragjyotifa,.19- 

Pialiladpur, 5S -: -." ' . . 
'- Prakasb, 46, 54, '■' . ' . ; . 



Prtha, 19 

Prihvlraja Chahaman, 107 
Ptolemy's Geography, 72 
Pulindas, 25 
Turartas, 73 
Purashottamdcva. 119 
Pur/jap/iata, 90, 92 
Puri, 109, 119 
Pushpabhuti, 96, 97 
Ptijyamitra Sunga, 51 

Q 

Quartcrfoil pattern, 69 
Queen Charlotte, 131 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 107, 116 

R 

Radha, 119 
Raghunalh Dass. 128 
Raghuvamsa, 9, 22, 25 
Raja raja, 106 
Rajendra I, 106 
Rajshahi. 115 
Rajvija, 17 
Ram, 61, 90, 114 
Rama, 99, 120, 129 
Rumayaija, 12, 18. 19 
Rao, S.R., 35 
Rashtrakuta, 112 
Rasp, 14 

Ravana, 18, 25, 129 
Red Sea, 27 

Reel and bead motif, 35 
Rg Veda. 16, 18, 50 
Rhinoceros, 19, 30, 114 
Rice, 14, 19 
Rildigang, 109 

Ring, 9, 76, 78, 83,84,99, 119 
Rock. 16,51 

Rod, 37, 38, 62, 63. 65, 83, 86, 94, 121 
Rojdi. 28 

Roman, 1,73, 76, 80, 82 
Rome, 9. 27, 73 

Rosette, 65, 76. 81, 86, 88. 109. 112, 

120, 129 
Rowland. B. ? 66 
Rupar, 10, 28, 54, 55, 60. 77 

: S ' - 

Sabaras, 24 
Saddalputta, 52 
Sahadeva. 19 .' . 

Salicih-Mahet, 99 
.Sailcndrn, 108 . 
Saka.71i.72.' 74' 
&Ska1a,'2I • ■ 

Saka-Parthian, '76; 77,79. '' ' ' . 
Samndragupla. 96 

Sanchc, 12. 16. 52, 61, 62/ 64, 65, ,66, - 
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67, 70. 81 
Sanchi Inscription, 27 
Sandals, 26, 132 
Safigharaksha, 72 
Sankalia, H.D.. 67 
Sankaram, 86 
Sankisa, 103 
Saraswati. 28. 66 
Saraswati, S.K., 66 
Sarnath, 53 
Satara, 130 

Satavahan, 51 , 72, 82, 86; 93, 94 
Saw, 14,29, 30, 32, 34, 67 
Scale, 10, 38 

Scraper, 7, II, 14,43,44,48 
Scratchcr, 115 
Scroll, 25, 123, 125, 129 
Scrolled foliage, 1 10 
Sca-cov. , 3 

Seal. 3, 8, 10. 21, 29, 30, 37, 39. 55, CO, 

61,68, 86. 98.99 
Sealing, 29, 85 
Senegal, 4 

Serpentine motif, 35 
Shahajahan, 116 
Shahanushahi, 56 
Shahpur I. 94 
Shamalaji, 100 
Shawl, 65 

Shield, 10, 89, 111, 112, 113 
Siam, 4 

Siberia, Siberian, 2, 24, 61. 126. 127 
SitapptulhikSrmn, 20, 36 
Silavanaga Jataka, 12. 20, 52 
Silk route, 73 
Sind, 16, 42, 51, 97, 109 
Singhalese, 4 

Sirkap, 56, 57 , 69, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 

79, 80, 94 
Sisupalgatli, 83 
Sisupfilmmllm of Magha, 25 
Sita. 18i 120. 129 
Siva, 12, 17, 26, 66, 129 
Skandasupta. 96 
Slave dynasfy. 116 
Slingstone, 42 
Snake, 90 
Solomon, 1 
Somesvara, 17, 26 
Sonepur, 54, 69 
Spatula, 68 
Spear, 48. 91, 118 
Spindle whorl, ,11, 57 
Spoon, 11, 79 
Sit, 66 

Srihatta, 17, 133 
Sri Lakshmj, 66 
SfiigSrmtifijari KathG t 26 
Stag, 49,89, 118 
Stein, A.J 100 

.Storie Aee, 41 -. . • 

Stool* 8:5, .91; 
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Steppe r. 10, 55, oo, f o 

Streishlner. ! 1 , 45 

S; U f3. 16. ««. 100, UO. Ill 

Stylus. II. 3S. 42, 45, 46, 47, 4% 54, 

57,59.60,70, 85, W, 87 
Subrwilhu.2! 
Suddhodana, 93 
Sadrat.a.24 
Sugrli-a. 09 
Sultanate Ditpirc. 116 
Sumatra. 2. 3. 106. 103 
Sumer.32 
Sumcrian, 72 
Sundari. 73 

Sunga. 53. 61. 62. 63. 65, 66, 67. 69, 

70, 79 
Surya. 101. 134 
Susa. 16, 29. 39. 56 
Swastika, 58, SS.98 
S»ord, 9, 19, 20. 63, 100. Ill, 112, 

118, 122. 124, 132 

T 

Tabic. P0 
Table-lamp, 135 
Tablet. 16.53 
Tamil. TOS 
Tamfalipti, 52 
Tanjcite, 106. 132 
Taptl Valley, 46.54 
Tarn, 115 
Taurine. 68 

Taxila. 56, 5S, 60, 61. 63, 69, 70, 73, 
74. 75, 76, 77. 79, 80, 92, 94, 95, 100 
Tckkalakola.42.44 
Temple. 8.9.10, 17,24, 109,114 
Ter, 27. 63. 70. SI. S2. 94. 99 
Thailand, 4 
ThnnesVara, 96.97 
Thapar, B K., 45 

Throne. 1. 10, 19, 24, 26. 101, 103, 110. 
111. 112. 113, 114. 116, 117, 118, 119 

Thumb-guard, 132 
Thunder bolt, 105 
Tibet, 106, 107, 109 
Tiger, 102, 122 
Timur, 116 
Tipu Sultan. 131 



Tisyarakshita, 21 
Toilet box. 61 
Toilet glass. 131 
Tooth-pick, 45, 77, *4, 95 
Tortoise. 45, 48. 9S 
Tbsali. S3 
Toy. 56, 133 
Toy cart, 55 
Toy furniture. 6S 
Trajan, 73 

Trefoil. S6. 101. 103. 105 
Trident. 65 
Tripuri, 60. 84 
Tueci, G., 109 
Tughlaas, 116 
Tutsi Karigar, 128 
Tunic, 61.92 
Turb.m.64, 111, 11R 
Turkish, 116 

U 

Udasana, 82, 95 

Unguent bottle. 99 

Unguent cup, 35 

Unguent pot, 10.21 

Ujjain. 10, 1 1, 52, 54. 56, 60. 66, 70 

Umbrella, 18, 19. 26 

Upper Palaeolithic, 41 

Ur,29 

Utnur,42. 43 
Uzbekistan, 9 

V 

Vajra, 105 
Valabhi, 96 
VOmana Piiriina, 26 
Varahmihira, 5 
Varanasi 52 
VasantascnS, 22 
VJsavadatU, 82, 95 
Vasudesa, 97 
"Vasumilra, 72 

Vase, 31, 35. 39,58, 91, 122, 129 

Vats, M.S.. 33. 38 

Vedic Aryans, 17 

Vcdic Literature 17. 18, 66 

Vcnugopata, 120 



Vermilion bet. 127 
Veronica Murphy, 131 
Vessel, 12.25,35,91. 108 
Vidisa. 12. 16,62.66.57,70.82 
Vijaynragnr, 116, 119, 120, 124 
Vtma Kadphises, 71 
Vina. 24 

Vinaya tctt. 19, 50, 84 
Vindhyan, 51 
Vindhyas, 24 
Virgil, 26 

Vishnu, 66. 98. 120 
ViiiwdharmottaTa Purdtia, 22 
VisYakarnia, 26 
Vogel.J.Ph.,66 
Voscodagama, 116 
Vjivlira, 120 

W 

Waist band, 63, 119, 120, 121 
Walcssaly. 126 
Walrus, 1.3,24, 122. 125. 126 
Warren Hastings. 126, 131 
Weapon. 6. 41, 49, 92. 105. 123 
We Sun, 71 
Whale, 1, 4 
Wheel, 42. 98, 131 
William Bcntick, 126 
Window, 18,91 
Wokhana, 73 
Writing Stili, 79 
Wristlet, 92, 122, 128 

V 

Yalilio, 90, 101. 130 
Vahhl 66. 67, 76, 93 
Ymmai 19, 25 
Yudhisthira, 19 
Yuch-Chin.71 
Yo-Yo. 133 

Z 

Zanzibar, 4 
Zig-Zag pattern, 32 



PLATES 



X. An unfinished i\ orj product showing 
outlines of ihc figure. 
See page 13 




7. Middle part of j lusk showing how the 
hollow ness narrows towards the nokl. 
See page 13 




15. Fish, ivory, Mohenjo-daro, c. 2300-1750 B.C., f 
size : 7.5x2.3 cms 





24 Various implements, bone, Chirand, Neolithic. 
c. 2500-1650 lit } 
Sec pai;e 44 





26 Stylus, bone (fourth item from left, upper 
row). PraUsh. c. 1700-1300 B C. \ 
See pages 46-54 




30. '.Mother-goddess figurine, pendants,, 
kohi-sticks, points, etc., ivory, 

- Prabhasa c. 600 r 2Q0B.C. X ,; 
Sec pages 55-68 ., 



3 1 . Dagger-shaped pendant, ivory, Taxila, 
4th-3rd Cen. B.C., size : 4.8 cms 
Sec page 57 \ 





45. Awl and mirror-handle (uos. 4 & 5 only), 
bone and i\or>, Hastinapur, c. 2nd Ccn. B.C. 
Sec page 67 



46. Comb showing ttampati and duck, iuirs. 
Taxila. Kus.lna, r. 1st Ccn. A.D., 
size : 4 8 cms 
See page IS 




47. Comb showing reclining female and auspicious symbols, 
ivory, Taxiia, Kusana, c. 1st Ccn. A.D. 
Sec jHrge 75 





48. Same as above, b»ck view 
See page 75 




54 Mtrror handle showing a 55 Same as above, back view 

standing female figure, ivorv, See page SI 

Ter, c 1st Cen A D . 
sire 12 6 cms 
See page SI 



57. Seal and impression 
ivorv. Dharnilou 
c. 2nd-3rd Cen A.D 
See fogf 86 




5.9. Plaque showing tbiiel sccne s ivorv, 
Begram, lst~2nd Cen. A.D. 
; See pages 88, 92 




56. Spacing bead, ivory, Sisupalgarh. 
c. lst-2nd Ccn. A:D. 
See page 83 ' . 




60 Plaque showing }akslia carr>ing 
purnagha[a, ,\or>, Begram, 
e Ut-2nd Ccn A D 
Sec pages 90, 92 



61. Plaque ".bowing dutk picking drops 
of water Irom the ladj's hair, nor>, 
Begrara, c !st-2nd Cen A D. 
Sec pave 90 



62 Panel showing a cat thasme a bird, i 
Bcgram, r )st-2nd Cen AD 
See page 90 




63. Plaque showing two ladies standing under a toraija, 
. ivory, Besram. c. lst-2nd Cen. A.D. 
Seepages 90, 92 ■ 





64. Door carvcdon an ivory panel, Begram, c. lst-2nd Ccn A.D. 
See page 91 



65. Ear ornaments depicted on ivories, 
Begram, c. Isi-2nd Cen A.D 
See page 9- 




66. Hand ornaments depicted on ivories, 
Begram.c. lst-2nd Cen. A.D. 
See page 92 




67. Foot ornaments depicted on ivories, 
JBegram, r. ist-2nd Cen. A.D. 
See page 92 



70^ Rmalc figure, ivory, Ter, Gupta, 

5th Ccn A D :. ' • 

h: '^See page 99.,;; Y<ity':.: : ■' 
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71 Monkey, ivory, Ceniral India , Gupta, 
c. 5th Ccn. A.D., height : 18 cms 
See />fl£e 99 



T'V Z *Ytt< • 





75- . Avalokitelvara, ivory, Kashmir,. 
>: : _ Uh Ceh. A.D;, height .,14 cms v 
'■, :■ See page. 10} .!. r. - ;.. 




85; Biiddha seated in ShCtmhparsanriidra, -iyor'yj, Kashmir, '-; ": ■■, ,' 
8th Cen. A.D., height : I..4.3 cms • , / 

' ' . Seepage.105 ' ' 1 >' ' 




;89^ -Jlsidy looking into; mirror (found at 
€■■'■ '-■ Brahroana%d);'ivorjv Central India. 
V ,10th Ceil. A.D: 
J See pages 109 \ 110 




Lady standing holding a flowei. 
. '{found ar Brahmanabad), ivory. 

• Central India, I Oth Ccn. A.D." 

• Sec' pages 109. I i(! • 
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93.;..Throne;Ieg ■showing? 5 -gajasitfiha-moiifi 
ivory; Orissa. c. J200 A.D., ;•':>":• 

, height : 35 cms ' 

See page 1 13 :'■ • i . ; ;.-'-'v.'v J*';.'".' .V-' •"' 



94. Same as above - , another view. 
See // ? 




97. • Lion-shaped throne supports, ivory, Eastern India, - 
, ■ ■ 12th Cen. A.D. • ' . .'■ ,' 
••• • >. . •' Seepage:!! 4, ? \ • -.. . '■ • .• .-. 



